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AUTHOR'S PREFACE* 



Jk Vf 0R£ pleafing wbrks* than the prefent 
XyX ^^y certainly be found; but my objeft in 
Writing thisi was topt-ovide niy children* ^ well 
as myfelf with that kind of amufen^ent, in which , 
they might properly relax and indulge themfelvesi 
at the intervals from more important bufinefs, 
I have preserved the fame accidental arrangement 
which I had before ufed in making the coUeftion. 
"Whatever book cdme into my hand^ whether it 
Was Greek or Latin^ of whatever I heard th^t 
was either woi-chy of being recorded or agreeable 
to my fancy, I wfote down without dittindtion^ 
^nd without order. Thefe things I treafured up^ 
to ajd my memory^ as it Were by a fiorehoufe of 
learning : fo that when I wanted to refer to any 
pdrciciilar dircumftanec or word which 1 had ad 
the moment, fbrgottenj and the books from which 
they were taken happened not to be at hand, I 
could eaflly find and apply it. Thus the fairid 
irregularity will appear ill thefe Commentaries, 
»s exiftcd in the original annotations, which were 
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!V The Author's Prefaci. 

Concifcly written down without any method Ct 

^tfrangement in the courfe of what I at different 

limes had heard, or read. As thefe obfervations 

it firft conftitutcd my bufincfs, and my amufc- 

jncnt, through many long winter nights, which 

I Ipcnt in Atdca, I have given them the 

fiame of Attic Nights, by no means imitating 

the fine tides ' with which various books of a 

fimilar kind have been infcribed, by 'writers 

in both languages. Thefe authors having got 

together a various, mixed, and as it were im- 

mcthodical kind of learning, have for this rea- 

ibn ftudied to give their books refined and 

jjlainty tides. Some of them we find called 

'*' The Mufes," others " Silvse :" one man calls 

his book ** Minerva's Robe*," another, " The 

Horn of Amalthea ^" One is termed " Ho- 

ney-combs,*' another " Paftures^" another 

^* My own Readings," another " Ancient Read* 

ings," another ** Flowrets," another " Invend- 

©ns.'* This man names his work " Lights," that 

« TapeftriesV' others are called "PandeftsV* 

" Helicon," "Problems,"" Manuals %" "Small 

Arms;" fome alfo are ftiled " Memorials," 

" Praftical Hints," " LeifureAmufements," and 

" Lcflbns." We meet alfo widi " Natural Hif- 

tory," " Various Hiftory," " The Parterre," 

« The Orchard," and " Common Places, 

many have called their books, " Mifgellanies \ 
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Thi Author*! Prejace. r 

nay, fomc have been (tiled " Moral Epiftles," 
others " Epiftolary or Mixed Queffions," with 
Various other appellations, which to me ap- 
pear too quaint, and to fmell of afFefted re- 
finement. For my own part, and fuitably to my 
own capacity, witiiout care or ftudy, and as fomc 
niay think rudely enough, I have called my book 
Attic Nights y from the place where it was written, 
and from the circumftance of its being in the 
winter ; thus yielding the palm to others in the 
dignity of my title, as the work itlelf is obvioufly 
inferior with refpcft to the labour and cmbel- 
lilhment of ftile. But in making thcfe collcftions 
and remarks, I had not even the fame purpofe in 
view with the majority of thofe to whom I aU 
lude s for all thefe, and the Greeks in particular^ 
reading perpetually a vaft multitude of things, 
have heaped together, whatever they met with, 
without any difcrimination *% as if the quantity 
were their only objeft j in perufing which the 
mind will be fatigued and exhaufted, before it 
meets here and there with any thing amufing to 
read, ornamental to know, or ufeful to remember* 
As to myfelf, being very partial to the faying of 
Heraclitus" the Ephefian, a man of the highcft 
eminence, namely, that various but confufed 
knowledge docs not lead to wifdom '% I have moft 
affiduoufly employed^ and even wearied myfelf in 
all thofe intervals I could fteal from bufinefs, in 
turning over and curforily reading a great nurn- 
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vf The AvTnpi*s TiLttApt* 

^cr of Ijooks. put I have feTefted ffbm the'fti Tio% 
many things, arid indeed fuch ohly ais migfit ltz4 
lively and Ingenious minds, by a fhort iiid fiiimpl^ 
procefs, to the defire of literal ftience, jtnd th^ 
ftudy of ufeful arts, pf which might refcue mei^ 
buGed with other occupations, from a nican arid 
idifgraceful ignoraiice of things as S^ell as wOrds* 
."f he few things, therefore, which tnay occut in this 
volume, curious of perplexing, on the ftlbjefts df 
granimar, rhetoric, or even of geometry, or the 
ttill fewer and more abftrufe on the rights of au- 
gurs and the priefthood, let them ndt Be paflSd 
over as either unimpbrtant fo be known, or hard 
to be Underftood. I have not exjplored, noi* dif- 
cufled elaborately the iritricacies of thefe quef • 
tions. I have rather given the firft fruits *S an4 
a taite as it were 6f thofe liberal arts, the total 
Ignorance of which indicates a fliameful riegteft, 
and woiild be un^pardonable in a man of the rtioft 
moderate and ordinary education '*. — Of thbfc, 
therefore, if any fuch there be, who at their leifure 
may have fbme amufeai;^nt in perufing tKefe lu- 
cubrations, I would intreat, that if they fliall find 
what they long fince knew, they would hot dc* 
fpife it as being trite and very commibn ; for 
what is there in literature fo abftnife, but that 
many men know ii ? It is reconimenSation 
enough, that thefe have been neither prated over 
again and again in fchools, nor thumbed in com- 
mentaries. Should they meet, perchance, with any 

I thing 
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thing that is new and original^ I think it juft that 
they fhouid weigh without any fpirit of cavil, 
nrhcrfier tfiefe very few flight kflbns are con- 
temptible as to their power of exciting literary 
application) or languid in affording ingenuous a« 
jnuiement) or whether they are not rather of that 
nature and defcription by which the natural ta- 
lents may be improved and ftrengthened, the 
memory become more prompt '^ the faculty 
of reafon more acute, the fpeech more correft, 
in hours of relaxation mor^ delightful, and in 
cxercifc more liberal. As for thofe parts which 
may leem not fufficiently perfpiquous, or too in- 
complete and fcanty, I beg to have thesn con- 
fidered as written not fo much to infbuft as 
to fuggeft ; and that my readers would be con- 
tented .with them as pointing out the paths in 
which they are to go, which afterwards, if they 
think proper, they may purfue farther by the aid 
of either books or tutors ; as to whatever they may 
think reprehenfible, let their refentment, if they 
pleafe to indulge any, be direfted againft thofe 
by V whom it was originally written. If they fliall 
find the fame thing exprefTed differently elfe- 
where, let them not be too haftily dilpleafed j I 
would have them firfl refer to the contents of 
thofe books, and the authorities of thofe writers, 
which they from whom I differ, as well as 
myfelf, muft have examined 5 but it will be 
far better for fuch as have neither enjoyed 
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pleafure nor beftowcd pains in reading, writing, 
and making remarks^ who have not employed 
their waking hours as I have, who have nevier 
poliflied their minds by examining and ex- 
tra(5ling the rival efforts of votaries of the fame 
mufe, but who are immerfed in fcenes of riot„ 
or the cares of bufincfs, to go their way from 
thefe Nights, and feek out for tliemfelves other 
amufements. It is an old proverb, " A jay*^ 
has no concern with mufic, nor a hog with per- 
fumes j" but that the ill-humour and invidiouf* 
nefs of certain ill taught people may be flill more 
exalperated, I fhall borrow a few verfes from a 
chorus of Ariflophanes; and what he, a man of 
moft exquifite humour, propofed as a law to the- 
fpeftators of his play, I alfo recommend to thfc 
rev;.ders of this volume, that the vulgar and un- 
hallowed herd, who are averfe to the fports of 
the rnufes, may not touch, nor even approach 
it^ — The verfes are thefe i 

Silent be they '^, and far from hence remove. 
By fcenes like ours not likely to improve. 
Who never pai4 the honoured mufe her rights, 
Who fenfelffs live iii ,wild impure delights ; . 
\ bid them one?, I bid them twice begone, 
I bad them thrice, in ftill a louder tone : 
Far hence depart, whilft ye with dance and 

fong 
Cur fulemn feaft, our tuneful nights prolpng. 
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At prefent there are twenty books of thefc re- 
marks. Whatever portion of future life the gods 
may give me to enjoy, that I can Ipare from the 
care of my domeftic concerns, and the education 
of my children, it (hall be wholly employed in 
making a fimilar coUedion, at hours ftolen from 
weightier bufincfs, and dedicated to fubjefts of 
fecondary concern. The number of my books, 
therefore, with the favour of heaven, fhall corre- 
Ipond with the extent of my life, whatever this 
may be j nor do I defire to live any longer than I 
may be able to retain this faculty of writing and 
mafting obfcrvation. — To each chapter I have 
prefixed an account of its particular contents, 
that it may iipmediately appear what oiay be 
fought, and found in every book. 
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NOTES ON T«B PREFACE, 



THE wb.olc of this Preface in the earlier editicnfs which 
appeared of our author, was fubjoined to the laft chap- 
ter of the kl! book. It fecms wonderful how it fhould get 
lliere, ^ving no manner of conneflion with the fubjedl of 

r 

ibat chapter. Later editions reftored it to the place far 
IfMch it was obvjoufly intended, for no preface can be ad-» 
i^ccd, which more fenfibly or in more elegant terms inforitis 
Ae reader of what dte sLuthor had in view. 



» More fleajing nvoris, &c.] — \ have in a foi'mer work 

V fcmarked, that it was an elegant dilUniflion of the earlier 

ymiexs to enter at once with a manly abruptnefs on their 

ph:]t&,y without jnifemploying their reader's time or their 

, pwn, }yf elaborate and ufelefs apologies, yet in their di*^- 

Jogucs fuch ^polorgics^vcrc often interwoven, j/ 

* Mj f^/7</r^«.}-;— Thus Cicero avowedly wrote liis Book 
of Offices for the ufe of bis fon, 

^ Fine titles. "l-^ln the infancy of letters in this coun- 
\^ (try, a propenfity prevailed for giving the moll whimfical ancj 
piaccoijntable titles tp books : we accordingly meet with 
*^ Hunget's Preyention," f* Qmnibus et Singulis, or Mat- 
ter for all Men,'? "The Will of Wit, Wit's Will, or Will's 
Wit, chufe you whether," " The Dialogues of the Crea- 
tures,'* '< A Springe tp catch Woodcocks," " Your fervant 
Gentlemen/' with innumerable others. On this fijibje^ alfo 
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k • • • 

pf the titfei ofbbbks^ thfc reader may confdlt the Prplegq* 
mena of Salinaiias in Solinum. That learned man rnlicnlei 
Gelliiis f0r hayio^ f^len into the fsim^ error for which he 
cenfures others. The appellation of No^s Attics being. 
In the eflimation pf Salmafiu«, no lefs faftidio^s and a^edted 
ihan thofe which ^re enumerated in the Preface* %/^ 

* Mi^^rv&^s r&fo.]— Thie original is ?rf1r^01', which iti iti 
Appropriate fetife mbans an embroidered ytfk facred 1:0 Mu 
tterva; this W^s its primitive fimfe, bat afterwards it was nfed 
to'li|]hify, gencraiiy, a matron's robe. In its firft meaning 
it was fpecifically applied to a veil which was carried abottt af 
Athens' 3^ith great folemnity at the feaft of the Panathenaea ; 
it haci embroidered on it the figure of the giant Enceladus, 
who was flain by Minerva, and was worked, not by any fe- 
male hands indiicriminateiy, but by virgins, who were called 
f.'^cto'Titin ; there were alfo woven in this robe the manes of 
ex^hted a^d Hfafttious charaflers, fuch being termed «|iti 
|rWxf». iS^e the Equities o^ Ariflophahes, line 560 : 

In the 'former of which linies, a repiarkable refemblance 
appears to the firft verie of the ^4th chapter of Ecclefiaf- 
pcus: 

Let us now ^raife famous men, and our fathers that begot us. 

If the peplns received any contamination from dirt, or any 
thinjg; elfe, it was the office of particular perfons to cleanfe 
It. There was sdfo a peplus at Elea, facred to Juno. In the 
Hiad, when the Trojan matrons go in folemn proceffion to the 
temple of Minerva, to implore tluit goddefs tOL remove Dio- 
ined firom the field of battle, the offering imagined to be moft 
acceptable to her is a fuperb veft : 

Go, a fpotlefs train. 
And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane ; 

'' The 



xTi Notes ok the PnErAc*. 

The largeft mantle your full wardrobe^ hold. 
Mod prized for art> and laboured o'er with g^ld. 
Before the goddefs honoured knees be ipread. Sec. 

Where the word ufed is mv>^or, upon which lines of Pope 
I wojild remark, that the ftrong epithet of ayt\94ii<;, applied 
to Minerva, is unnoticed; that ** a fpotlefs train" isexple^' 
tire, and not in the original ; and that Homer's defcription 
of the pepltts to be ufed for this purpofe is, literally, the mofl 
elegant, the largeft, and that which you yourfelf value the 
inoft. The carrying of this robe in folemn proceffion is alfo 
•lentioned by Virgil ; 

Interea ad templum non xquae Palladis ibant 
Crinibus lliades pai&s, peplumque ferebant, 
Suppliciter triHes. 

Cicero, in his Epiflles to Atticus, b. i6. c. 1 1. mentions a 
V>ok written by Varro, and called Pepliographia, the fubjedt 
of which is the praife of iliuftrious charaders. Ariftotle alfo 
Wrote a book, to which he gave the name of Peplum, and 
which contained the epitaphs of heroes : a fragment of this 
book is prefervedhy Canter. In this alfo, as Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer's heroes. Confult the Cice- 
ronian Index of £ melius. 

* The horn of AmaltheaJ} — The (lory of this horn is vari* 
oufly related. Jupiter was faid to have been brought up by 
fome nymphs, and fed with goat's milk, and that in gratitude 
he tranflated the goat amongft the conilellations, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurfc, which was endued with the 
fingular f irtue of producing to the nymph whatever 0ie 
delired to extradl from it. According to Erafmus, it was a 
title commonly given to books, the contents of which were 
of a mifcellancous natiire. From this the word cornucopia 
is derived, which in every modern nation and language hagfi 
been applied as emblematic of abundance. 

• P^?.Y/Y/.]— Such coHedions were called Anthologies, 

and 
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ftnd fometimcs cmip»wr« See Carmen Mcleagri, p. J J* of th^ 
Notitia Poetar. Antholog. fubjoincd to the Oxford cditioa 
of Cephalus. AiitL Gr. 

^ TapeflrUs.'] — ^The Greek word is Xr^uyMi%i^'; this alfo 
Mneans books of mifcellanieb. — Thus Clemens Alexandrinu* 
confefles that he gave the name of Zr^ft^/xaTs*? to his books 
fixnn their various matter. Our author fecms particularly to 
allude to the i:T^A>fA4»TiK of Plutarch, cited by Eufebius in hi^ 
Preparatio Evapgelica, book i.^^Tbyfius, . 

Origen alfo wrote a book, which from its mifcellaneout 
matter he called Xt5«/a«tik ; a metaphor, fays Erafmus,jtakci| 
from painted hangings and tapeftry, of which formerly the 
rich and great were extravagantly fond. The parafite, ia 
the Pfeudolus of Plautus, threatens his flaves, that he will fo 
lace their jackets that Campanian tapeftry (hall not . bo 
half fo valiegated. See Erafmus^ where he explains the 
term Periilromata Campanica. 

• Panders,'] — This literally means a ^ compilation, being 
derived from fr»f all, and ^ofu«» to receive. It has linco 
alfo been not unfrequcntly ufed as a title to books, but it 
more particularly applied to tlic Digeft or Code of Jufti- 
nian. 

• Manuals,']'^\xi it? £rft fenfe 'Eyx^t^ha. means dag- 
gers, weapons convenient for the hand. This is the title 
of a book which we have of Epidletus. Erafmus alfo 
wrote a book ^yhick was termed Enchiridium Militis Chrif* 
tiani. Manual, till within thefe few years, was an appel- 
lation frequently given to books in this country, but princi- 
pally confined to thofe on the fubjeds of devotion. It i^ 
sow coniidered as quaint, and is becoming obfolete. 

'•» Without any iii/crimination»'\''^T\\Q original contains a 
proverbial expreffion, which it would be difficult to convey 
In a tranllation. •* In quas res cunqiie inciderant, alba ut 
dicitur linea, fine cura difcriminis folam copiam fedati con- 
verrcbant/* " Whatever they met with a white line, as 
U u faid, and without taking the pains ro difcriminate, they 

heaped 



heaped together^ as if aiming at quantity only.'* The line 
aticiently Ufed by architeds was a white line, which, pre- 
. vlittts to its being applied, was rubbed over with red chalk : 
thus, fay the commentators, the expreffion of alba linea was 
applied to a perfon who approved of eve^ thing indifcrimi' 
Sately. The correfpondent term in Greek, of aivkd trrec^^yif 
was ufed with the fame figniiication by Plato and by Plu* 
tarch. It alfo OQCurs in a fragment of SophoMdes, pr^ierve4 
in.Suid^; 

J can no more guefs what you niean than if a "Kvhite line 
)vere applied to a white flone. j 

Erafmus in his Adagia does not omit to tnake^ tnention pf 
this proverb ; and the reader will find t)ie Greek ^p^e^pn 
of Xfvxfi fl'TaS/xv explained in Zenobius. 

" Heraclitus.^-^Thc hiftory of this phalofophef is given 
by Diogenes I^aertius, and may alfo be found in Moreri^ 
The more obvious circumllances of his life sind mannets, as 
contrafted with thofe of Denocritus the Cynic, are fufficiently 
known. 
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Lead to i»«w/f^^.]— The fenfe of the Greek pfoverb# 
fays Gronovius, is« that confuredandill digefied knowledge 
oppreiTes the xnind> and does not promote wifddm^t A fimi- 
lar fentiment occurs in Seneca ; non refert quam multi fed 
qnaun boni legantur libri. And the Cynic, in the ijth book 
of Athenaeus, exprefles himfelf to the fame e&dl : 

Nothing can be emptier ^n excefs of knowledge. Qronvd. 

Gronovit^s^ ha9 omitted to inlbrfh the reader that the abovef 
Greek verfe, qubted by* the Cynie in Athenaeus, is given to* 
flipponax. See alfo the iirft chapter of Ecclefiailes^ the lafl 
▼erfe. ** For in much wifdom is much griei> and he thai' 
Iftcveafeth knowledge increafethforxow.'* 

tlrft 
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*s Firfifndtu ^ ^i;^f*]r-Terms taken Dpom, the ceceinomes 
of facrifece. Llibamehtum alludes to the cuiftom of (jpuiiJc* 
ling wine on the ground after the offering up of the vl^im, 
which was called the libatum; but the prieft firftof dl'€^K&d 
it. 

^ M9ikrdtely."]-^*VVts is ^ertamly iiot ekpfdfed witK-i3aK 
foil force of the original, which is ci4filiter, attd 'which im- 
.plies fuch-an education, 'as every Roman :cltisen msfhccx-^ 
t>eded to receive* 

•» The memory^ — See this paffage ih a manner tranfcxibed 
by Macrobius, in the firft chapter of the' firft book of the Sa- 
tofnaiia. iVivenies plurimSa 4u2e fit'aut Vblupfati Icgere, .^lut 
cultui ieglife, iaut ufui 'm^miniffe, nihil enimliuicopcri in- 
^rtnin puto, a^t cognitu inutile, aut difficile perceptu, fed 
omma quiHus fit ingetiium tuum vegetius, memoria'admlai* 
cnlatior, ©ratio follertior, fermo incorruptior. 

.Concerning which paffage it may be obferved, that ithe 
£rfl editions of Aulas Gellius retained the reading of cnam 
filUfMr, which, coniidering the context, has no meaning at 
all. 

'^ Ajay^^^k dunce has no concern with the miiies« ao 
more have jays, the mofl garrulous of birds, with mtt&jl 
indruments* Concerning the Amaracus, the following words 
of Servius feem pertinent in this place. Amaracus was the 
name of a youth who was perfume bearer to fome prince ; 
he happened to fall while carrying fome unguents, and the 
inixture of them made the odour fHll more exquifite ; from 
hence the moil delicious perfumes were called amaracina* 
He was changed into the herb fweet marjoram, whicl^ 
henceforth bore this name. Virgil mentions the herbj £n. w 

Ubi mollis amaracus ilium 
Floribus et dulcl adfpirans compleSitur umbra. 

a^alfo Pliny. Nat. Hift, xxi. u. 

Tie 
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lie averfioa of hogs to the amaracus is thus mentioned 
%f Locrcdus: 

Denique amaracinum fugitat (ui, et timet omne 
Ungaentum^ nam fetigeris fubas acre yenenum eft TJ^uk 

This proverb is mentioned by Erafmus, and well explained. 
The jay, lays he, is the noifieft o£ birds, and aflbciates only 
with its kind, thns a more intolerable noift is excited^ 
whereas mufic requires (till and iilent attention. With reipeft 
to the latter part of the expreffion, the fcriptural phrafe of 
cafting pearls before fwine is of £milar import, and con- 
veyed in terms by np means lefi energetic. The Greeks 
had a proverb not very unlike this in its application : r^ 
it» ^oiu9 (fus per rofas) a hog amongft roies, appUed ta 
ftupid people, upon whom good inftrudion was throws 
away. 

: *^ Silent be tkey, &c.] — ^Thcfe verfes occur in the Rans of 
Ariftophanes, Z&, i. fcene 7.-»-After the three firft many 
others are inferted in the original, defcribing particularly a 
number of mean, ignorant, or profligate charaders, whom in 
like manner the poet wifhes to abfent thexnfelves from the 
reprefentation of his play ; the pafTage then concludes as it 
y here quoted by GelUus, 
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UPdN the duties which a tranflator. o£ 
the writers of antiquity is bound to dif- 
charge, the inconveniencies which he is doomed 
to encounter, and the advantages which the blillc 
of readers in any enlightened Country may derive 
from his labours, 1 have delivered my opinion in 
the Preface to my vcrfion of Herodotus, Re- 
petition, I am aware, may difguft the faftidious^ 
and vindication^ even where it is not wholly^Un- 
neceflary> fcldom conciliates the prejudiced. I 
fliall, therefore, content myfelf wich ftatlng, thaC 
further experience has fince reimprefled and con- 
firmed the conviftion which, as I then felt it 
Without afFedation, I expreffed without referve. 

The reception with which the work above* 
mentioned has been honoured by a difcerning and 
candid public, though it gratified my pride, has 
not relaxed my adlivity. He that writes profef- 

Vot. I. ♦* fcdly 
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iedly and immediately for the amufement and 
inftrudlion of the unlearned, muft depend for 
encouragement often, and for reputation always^ 
en the fufFrages of the learned. If dicrefbre the 
decifion of men eminently diftinguiflied for the 
tcorreftnefs of their taftt, and the extent of their 
' erudition, had been lefs favourable towards my 
former work, I fhould have gelded in filent and 
refpeftful^Kbmifllon to the authority of a fli||^ 

■iJJIiiSi^Hrei^ alike indii;pi^jlhl^>l|$tli^1^^ | 

and impoffible to controul. I might have turned 
tny attention towards other taflcs more adapted 
Co the real fize of my abilities, and confoled my- 
felf with the hope, that unwearied induftry and 
honed intention would at leail have qualified me 
^to become a candidate for public approbation 
with more unequivocal propriety, and mor^ 
aulpicious effedt. 

Of the indulgence which I have already expe- 
rienced I Ipcak with unfeigned gratitude ; and 
fureJijr I may expeft to be acquitted of unbecom* 
ing prefumption, when I acknowledge that this 
indulgence has animated me to new and more 
arduous exertions, in queft of new and more 
doubtfui fuccefs. 

In the fcleftion of an author, who has not^ 
hitherto beentranflated into our own tongue, I be-^ 
lieve that the conveniencies are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the inconvenicncies. Leaving to 
•thers the advantages of long and fond prcpof^ 

fcffioft 
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feflion in the public mind towards the ftile or thd 
matter K)f the writers whom they have tranflated/ 
an adventurer like myfelf may give way to emo- 
tions of momentary triumph, in the tonfcious 
Angularity of his undertaking. But the efFe61:$ 
of fingulafity itfelf are top Uncertain to be mea-^* 
fured by conjedture -, and oVtt him Who attempts 
what no man has attempted, impends many ^ 
k6ivy tcmpeft of indignation, uhlefe he be found 
^V;; t> have performed well. What no.nrtao before him- 
has venture^ to perform at all. On a tranfient 
view of thole fubjeftSi which lohg refearch and 
repeated effort have at oride familiarifed and 
endeared to himfelf, he iniagiiles that, on theit* 
firft appearance in the world, the force of mere 
novelty will a£t in their favour* But, in the hour 
of experiment^ he finds it difficult to awaken 
curiofity upon topics of which the general utility 
is by general confent difputable, atld to which 
the ordinary courfe even of a refined educatioh J^ 
may, in fome inftances, fcarcely afford a clue* 
He cfcapes indeed the evils whidh may arife front 
comparifons between himfelf and a predeceffor in 
fidelity and elegance j but he lofts all the benefits 
which a model, though imperfedli might furnifli, 
in affifting him to elucidate the obfcure, to fofcen 
the rugged, and to accommodate the general ftile 
of his tranflation more clofely to the peculiar 
tnanner of an ancient writer, and the peculiar 
gemus of a modern language. He ftands ex- 

*a 2 \ pofed 
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-^ t>of^d to a direft and formidable comparifon with 
the original author alone* He appears at the bar of 
criticifm without any proteftion from thofe pleas 
which the repeated, and, it may be, the unavoid- 
able failures of other men might have fupplied 
for the 'extenuation of his own. He lies open to 
cenfure for pofitive defeats, without the chance 
of being praifed for comparative excellence. He 
is tb grapple with the objections of gloomy 
perverfenefs, and to fatisfy the demands of vague 
and capricious expedation. He has much ta 
afk from that fagacity which penetrates into the 
caufes of errors, and more to apprehend fronx 
that ftern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
Aeir numbers, and broods over their aggrava-^ 
tions. 

In a preface which unites the profoundeft re- 
mark with. the moft energetic didion, ' Hampton 

enumerates 

%^ * This wife and learned roan tells us^ page 2 2d of his 
preface, that «' he has compared different texts^ confulted 
^ difit^rent yerfions, and weighed all the explanations and 
^ corredibns that have occafionally been propofed/* Of 
his diligence and difcernment the proofs are abundant ; 
but as he has n«t given a catalogue of the verfi(Mis, &c* 
which he confalted/ there is fome difficulty in determining 
under what reftridions his general declaration is to be under- 
ftood. From his mention of the river Helleporus, page 3$. 
vol. I. and from other inftances, I am indined to think 
rfiat he had not met with the Lefliones Polybianae, MSS. 
Codicis Augiiflani, publifhed at Strafburg> i6jq, by John 
l^my Boeder. T)m valw of his traoflatiQA would h^ve 

beea 
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enumerates the . difficulties with which he had ta 
contend in tranilating Polybius. Thofe which I 
have met in prcjparing this verfion of Aulus 
Gellius are, perhaps, equally numerous and 
equally ftubborn ; and thqugh I afpirc not to. 
the fame which Hampton has juftly acquired for 
ftrength and .precifion, yet I will indulge the 
hope of being permitted to receive fome fliare 
of commendation for equal hardinefs of enter- 
prize, and equal intenfenefs of exertion. 

The cenforious, perhaps, will be in fome de- 
gree propitiated, and the candid, 1 am fure, will 
not be offended, when I declare, that the embar- 
raflrnents which I have endeavoured to fur- 
mount in my prefent work, far exceed thole 
which accompanied my former undertaking. In 
his fubj^ft and his ftile, Herodotus abounded 
with charms for readers of every age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of Aulus Gellius to be 
perufed only by men who aim at the highcft rank 
in literature, and explore the moft complex quef- 
tions of ancient jurifprudence, of ethics, or phi- 
been much increafed, if it had been poifible for him to avail 
Himfelf of the admirable edition which Schweighh<eufer 
has lately publifhed at Leipiic^ between the years 17 851 and 
1793/ The eighth volame of this edition^ containiug among 
other particulars^ a Greek and Latin index^ has not yet ap* 
peared, and the Editor was fometime ago faid to have pe- 
rifhed after the French had taken poiTeiHon of Stralburg; 
bat this inteUigence, 1 am told, is not exadl, and therefore 
fchoiars will not abandon the hope of feeing the editioA of 
Polybios completed, ^f 

*a 3 lology. 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus would 
be confidered as an unpardonable defedb in a 
liberal education^ and the complaint would be 
urged by thofc very men who might fhrink 
from the imputation of oftentatious pedantry, 
or frivobus curiofity, if they were tempted to 
deviate fron'^ the beaten tra6t of erudition into 
thofe dark and dreary bye-patRs into which 
they muft fomctimcs be condudled by the author 
q( the Nodes Atric^. In tranflatbg Hetodotus, 
I had before me a writer, who has long been 
cfteemed as the fined model of the Ionic dia- 
led, and who captivates every man of tafte by 
the luminoufnefs of his defcriptions, die harmony 
of his periods, the eji^qiiifite tendernefs of his kn^ 
timents, the variety, the perfpicuity, and the un^ 
affeded grandeur of his flil^. Gellius, bn the 
other hand, though he may boaft of many and 
even peculiar beauties, is far removed from that 
ftandard of excellence which diftinguifhed the 
Auguftan age : and where is the critic who will 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure^i 
for the moft part are intelligible ^ qr where is 
the tranHator, who woulc^ not exped more fre- 
quent and more untoward obftrudions in the 
Y^orks of Statins, Suetonius, or Tadtus, than in 
the chafter qompofirions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
a Caefar? In Herodotus, there is one hiftoric 
form of fubjed;^ and one appropriate charader of 
t\k. Gelligs pre^ts to Jf^s reader a more di- 

"^1 vcrfifiec^^ 
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Vcrfificclj and frequently a left agreeable fcenery^ 
The ftrudure of his fentences is often in- 
tricate; his choice of words is lingular, and in 
fome inftances even afFefted ; and, in addition to 
the difficulties arifing from his own diftion, 
other, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous paflages which he his happily pre- 
fcnrcd from oblivion. Painful indeed was the 
toil which I have experienced in my progreft 
through the uncouth and antiquated phrafeology 
of the Roman law; through the undifciplincd,^ 
though mafculine eloquence of Roman hifto* 
rians and orators ; through quotations from poets^^ 
whofe entire works have long perilhed, and in 
whofe fragments the allufions are unknown, tixe, 
metre is incorreft, the readings are doubtful, and 
the exprefiions are diftorted into quaintnefs, or 
involved in obfcurity, fometimes through the re- 
motenefs qf the age, and fometimes through th<j 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Efchenbachius, in the preface to his cditioa 
of Orpheus, informs us, that, with very little af- 
fiftance from the verfion of Perdrierius, ho 
tranllated the Argonaurics, and the book De La* 
pidibus, afcribed to Orpheus, in the fpacc of 
four days. With the aftivity of Efchcnbachiu$ 
may be contral^ed the flow an4 anxious care oC 
other tranflators. 

One in particular is mentioned in thefe tennis 
jby D'lfra^H, in bis Curiofities pf Literature. 

. *»4 ^Vwgelasj 
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^^ Vaugelas, the moft polifhed writer of the 
French language, whofc life was paffed in giving 
it all its perfedtions ; and who, it is faid, devoted 
thirty years to his tranflation of Quintus Curtius^ 
a circumftance that modern tranflators can have 
no conception of, poffeflfed nothing valuable but 
his precious manufcripts." 

In preparing Aulus Gellius for the prefi, I 
was not defirous to imitate either the rapidity of 
Efchenbachius, or the Cc.ution and folicitude of 
Vaugelas. I have, however, employed the utmoft 
attention in difcovering clearly, and reprefenting 
faithfully, the meaning of my author. For this 
purpofe, I have had recourfe to the following 
editions: Editio fecunda, Ven. 147ft.— The ^^^^ 
tion of Aldus, Venice, 1515.— Of Henry Ste- 
phens, 15S5. — In Ufum Delphini, 168 !•— El- 
zevir, Amfterdam, 1651. — Cum Notis Varior 
rum, Leyden, 1666. — Of Groijovius, in 4to. 
J 706. — The laft, and perhaps bed edition, by 
Conradus, 2 vols. 8vo. l.ipf. 1762. — From the 
critical refearches of H, Stephens* I derived 
great affiftance j and though I am difgufted witl^ 
the peevifti and faftidious temper of J. Grono- 
vius, in depreciating the merits of Thyfius an^ 
Oifelius, I met with much ufefiil inftruftion^ 
and many acute remarks, in his notes, and thofe 
of his fether. Of the Excurfus upon Qu^ftions 
of Law, which Conradus has fubjoined to the firll 
and fecond volumes, no fcholar will fpeak with 

difrefpcd. 
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difrefpeft. I muft however accede to the opinionf 
of * Zeunius, who fays that Otho, who fuperin-^ 
tended the publication of Conradus's edition, hag 
given it the moft valuable additions, by notes,' 
which every reader will admire, becaufe they 
are excellent, while he at the fame time laments 
that they are few. Scanty as rnay be the re;- 
fources, and erroneous as may be the opinions of 
any Editor, it rarely happens that his labours 
^re wholly ufclefs, Plagiarifm itfelf is compelled 
to veil its artifices under a thin and fliowy web 
of addition, and duUnefs fometimes Humbles 
upon an interpretation which ingenuity has chafed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to confefs, that 
cither in the. adjuftment of dilputed readings, or 
the developement of intricate paffages, I have 
found more or lefs afliftance from every one of 
!thc editions which I have had occafion to employ. 
To appreciate with exaftnefs their comparative 
nierits is a talk invidious in itfelfj and foreign to 
the defigh of a Tranflator's Preface, He has ful- 
filled his obligations to the public, in obtaining 
from each what each would fupply, and in tnak- 
ing, as I dq^ a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudition or the 
judgment of the Editors whom he has named. 

*I mufi: have failed either in gratifying the curi- 
ofity of the unlearned, or iri obtaining the ap- 
probation of the learned readers, if I had not 

• See page 102, of Introduftio in Linguam Latinam, by 
J. C. Zeuninsy publiSied at Jena, 1779. 
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trayerfed a wider range than that which wa$ 
opened to me by the labours of editors only. 
Indeed, I prefent Aulus Gcllius to the public 
•with greater confidence, when I recoiled that 
fcholars of the highcft clafs have fbmetimes me- 
ditated editions ' of this writer, which, however, 
they have not completed, and fometimes inferted 
elucidations of the words he has ufed, or the 
fe£b he has recorded, or the fubjefts he has dif- 
cuffed, in their mhcellaneous works. I therefore 
\ have had recourfe, on topics of law, to Briflbnius, 
Hdneccius, to Heraldus^ and Vicat's Vocabula- 
rium Juris utriufque. I have obtained fi-equent 
and valuable, affiftance, both on words and things, 
from the Flinianas Exercitationes of Salmafius. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
die bell editions of the writers, whofe Works, or 
whofe fragments, appear in Aulus GcUius. On 
lubjefts of mifcellaneous knowledge I have, in 
more inftances than one, confulted the Critical 
Diftionary of Bayle. In afcertaining the ^fenfc 
tif old words, I have examined Laurenbergii 

Antiquarius, 

5 Vid. Preface of James Gronovius to Aulus Gellius, 
page 22. and Falfler's Letter to Havercamp, p. 244. of 
Falfler's Amoenitatcs Philologicae, torn. 2d. 

' ^ Defiderii Heraldi Quasllionum quotidianarum traflatos 

tt ol^ervationes ad jus Atticum et Romanum^ in quibus 

Claudii Salmaiii Mifcellae defenfiones ejufque fpecimen ex- 

* pendnntur, Paris« 1650. 

^r 5 Jn tranflating Herodotus, I had recourfe to the Lexicon 

lonicum, ofiEniilius Tortus i the Reccnfio & JotcxpfetatiQ 

.... • Yocum 
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Antiquarius, pnblilhedat Leyden, 1522; Scali- 
ger's edition of Varro De Lingua Latina; Mer- 
cer's edition of Nonius Marcellus . and Fulgen- 
jdusi Ponripeius Fcftus, and Verrius FlaccusJ 

dc 

Vocum Hcrodoti, by Henry Stephens ; the Lexicon r«iryH/«-^ 
M^i»fp Ai^Afh froni a Codex in the library of Sdnt Qer- 
mains ; and the copious Index fubjoined to Weffeling's edi- 
tion. I by no means had equal aid in the veriion of Aulas 
Gellius. Borrichius has fubjomed to his Appendix Do 
Lexicis Latinis & Graccis, an index of words to be added^ 
to the Forum Romanum, under the letter C, and there £ 
mtt with twenty-two words noted from Gellius, of which. 
Calorificum (joined with Olium) is the ^r^, and Couvallatut 
the laft. In book viii. chap. .16. of the Adverfaria of Bar- 
thius, we have a Gloflary containing f^venty words from 
Aulas GelliuSy under the letter A, and to each of them it 
fubjoined an interpretation. Barthius -does not tell us ths 
name of the perfon by whom they were coUeded, and ii| 
one or two inftances he has very properly difputed the in- 
terpretation ; and I would add, by the way, that in chap« 
19. book xxviii. he has publiihed an anonymous GlofTary oi 
various Latin words, under the letter I, to which explana- 
tions are refpedlfuUy fubjoined* Fabricius, in the third vo- 
lume of his Bibliotheca Latina, gives a much fuller cata- 
logue of the Verba Gelliana ; it extends from page 69 to 
page 74» -and was firft publiihed by Jac. Mofantus Briofiu% 
at Caen, 1670. 

To this catalogue large additions might be made, and 
fome diftindions ihoidd be introduced between- the words 
which Gellius ufes himfelf, and thofe which are found in 
other writers, whom Gellius has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience the advantages which are derived froni 
didionaries of words in different writers ; fuch as the Lexi- 
con of Portus for Pindar, of Dam for Homer and Pindar* 
jthe Lexicons fubjoined by Reifkius to the Greek Orators, 
.Saoxay'« Lexacoa Ariftophanicunj^ and the Appendix t^ 
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de Verborum Significatione, by Dacier; Gef- 
ner*s edition of Robert Stephens's Thelaurus, 
arid the admif aBle Lexicon of Facciolatus. On 
riiany curioias points of criticifm> the Adver- 
laria of Turnebus and of Barthius have been very 
fifeful to me. In relpeft to the hiftory and names 
6f Writers, whom Gellius has quoted, I have col- 
leifted information from Bayle, and more frequent- 
ly from the works of Gerard Voflius de Hiftoricis 
Grsecis et Latinis. I am told by a learned friend, 
diat the ^fupplcment to Voflius, publilhcd by 
Fabricius, at Hamburg, 1709, would have been 
of little ufc to me. Though in Conradus's ^ edi- 
tion 

Scapulx> Sec. which contuns many rare words ufed in iEfchy- 
lus> and was publifhed by the very learned Dr. Charles Bar- 
ney. 1739.* On the Latin language we have the Lexicon 
f lautinum by Parens, Nizolius on Cicero, &o. &c. &c. 

I could wifh to fee a di^onary of Latin' words, adapted- 
to the common divifion of the Latin tongue into four ages. 
Such a work; if undertaken by three or four fcholars, each 
of whom feleded one age for himfelf, might be executed 
with great fuccefs, and would be very acceptable to men 
of learning.. 

^ This Supplement contains, i. Bernard! a Mallincroft Pa- 
ralipomenon de Hiftoricis Gnecis Centurias circiter quinque. 
2. Lad. Nogarplse de Viris illuftribus Genera Italis qui 
Qtzsce S^ripferunt. 3. Chrillophori Sandii Notae et Ob^ 
fervationes in G. Jo. Vpffii Libroa tres de J^iiloricis Latinis. 
4. Jo. Hallervordi de Hiftoricis I^atinis Spicilegiom. I' 
mention the contents of this volume, becaafi? J have often 
found them unknown ta excellent fcholars. 

' Milton, in one of his Proluiions, (fee p^ge 606, voL lU 
of the profe works, by Dr. Birch) quotes the celebrated pun- 
of Hortenfius, fri;m a corrupt reading, which deftroys it« 

beaut jr* 
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tion of Aulus GeUius very large extracts ai^c 
made from Petri Lambecii Prodromus Lucubra- 
itionum Criticarum in Auli Gellii Nodes Atticas* 
I hare carefully perufed the whole of this 
work, and from his Diflcrtatio de Vita et 
Nomine Auli Gellii t have received much aid 
in fettling a point, about which the critics have 
been much divided. When I had nearly finifhed 
the fecond volume of this tranflation, I became 
poffeffed of the Amoenitates Philologies Chrifti- 
ani Falfteri. I have, alfo, availed myfelf, fo far aa 
I could, of his ^ Admonitiones ad Interpretes Auli 

Gellii 

beauty. In chap. ;« book I. of Aulus Gellias, the old read- 
ing was pLyMctoii ayfo^tecti^, utf f affile, and this Milton follows ; 
but Lambecius (page 33 of his Lucubrationes Critics) pro- 
duces from the MSS. Regius the true reading, i^At^'o^p 

• With the works of Falfter I am delighted, becaufe they 
contain fo many proofs of a candid and virtuous, as well a« 
a moil lenlightened mind. Falfter, in his Letter to Kraine« 
prefixed to his Admonitiones, tells us, that they contain only 
a part of his Lucubrationes Gellianac ; and from his Letter 
to Havercamp, preixed to the work de Vita et Rebus Auli 
Gellii, it appears, that fome bookfeller-was deterred from 
publifhing a work ** tribus tomis in folio, ut vocant^ com* 
prehenfunu'' The merits^of thofe parts which have appeared 
icoft excite deep regret in the mind of every fcholar JTor tb« 
lofs of thofe which Falflerwas unable to fend into the world. 
I have to add, that, with Falfter's Admonitiones are intermin* 
gled ^' Obfervationes et Emendationes Daniel Gulielmi 
Trilleri in Nodes Atticas." Triller fent them to Falfter, in 
the year 1722, who praifes them highly, and, I think, de- 
fcrvedly. They were publilhed by Falfter, 1732, at Am* 

;^erdam ; 
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Gellii, and his Libellus Commentarius de Vit^ 
& Rebus Auli Gellii ad Sigehertum Haver' 
camp. Falfter had coUefted large materials for 
a new edidon of Gellius ; and it is much to be 
lamented, that the profound and extenfive flu- 
dies in which this excellent man was engaged did 
not permit him tb cany his defign into execudon. 
I have made, however, frequent ufe of the workar 
above mentioned 5 and, by the friend of whom 
I have before fpoken, I have latdy been favoured 
with fome ^ notices from Falfteri Supplementum 
linguas Latinas^ five Obferyadones ad Lexicon 

Kerdam ; but are not to be found in the four books OhCcs^ 
vationum Cridcarum in varlos Grscos Sc Latinos Audores,. 
which were printed by Triller hiinfelf^ at Frankfort on the 
Maine, 1762. 

• Falfter juftifies the reading of imparentia, liber I. cap. 
13. of Gellius, where fome propofe to read impatUntsai 
and, upon the authority of Feftus, he fhews that the old 
writers ufed imparms for non parens or inobediens. ^ Under 
the word indoSiust he fhews> that Gellius, liber nint^, chap, 
tenth, ufes a Grsecifm in <* Pleraque alia non indoflus ;" and 
he gives two inftances oi pleraque ufed in the fame manner; 
viz» lib. vii. c. i. pleraque baud indiligeniis : and in book 
yii. c. S-^ we find *« pleraque et fibi et nobis incongriiens/*^ 
Under the word obUSiatorius-, he contends that, the lemmata, 
or titles, in Gellius, were written by Gellius himfelf. It may 
be worth while to obferve, that in the Admonitiones he 
often points out the milUkes of the Lexicon Fabro Cella- 
lianum £. G. caput 8. lib. XV. he reads delibari^ anj 
blames the Lexicon for giving the authority of Gellitxs 
in ^vour of delibrari. Cap. 19. lib. XVL he defends c0^/« 
hilii againft fome unknown perfon^ who in the fame Lexicon 
would read coibilis. 

Fabro^ 
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Fabro CcUarianum, publiflicd Flenfber^, 17^7? 
and with the loan of the fame author's Memo-. 
riae Obfcurae^ This latter publication is replete 
with rare and recondite erudition ; and, if I had 
met with it before my tranflation was printed ofi^ 
it would have enabled me to furnllh my reader^ 
with much cxaft information about fuch writer* 
of antiquity as are known to us more by their 
names, which have been prcferved in detached 
paflages, than by their works, which have long 
periflied, and of which the titles only remain. 

After perufing this catalogue, let not the 
reader haftily charge me with frivolous refearch 
or pompous dilp^ay/ He that would make a 
tranflation agreeable, or even intelligible, muft 
fpend many. a weary hour in preparing for com- 
mon minds thofe pafl&ges on which the ftrengtk 
of uncommon intellefts has been again and agaia 
employed. He muft inveftigate what is deep to 
jecommend what is plain. In elucidating thq 
opmions, or conveying the fenfe of an au- 
dior, whofe works, like thofe of Gellius, embrace 
the xnoft curious topics of ancient learning, he 
muft explore the writings of thofe moderns who 
are eminendy learned. For my part, I profefs, 
on fome of thofe topics, to have read little or no 
more than I found neceflkry to aflift me in the 
verfion of Aulus Gellius -, and in the notes T have 
endeavoured to detail no more than I thought 
rcquifite for the information of every intelligent 
^reader. 

Ill 
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In reipeft to the notes, I have rather accofn« 
niodated them to the convenience of mifcellane- 
Otis readers, than to the inftruftion of fcholars. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have given my own judg- 
ment upon controverted readings in the text; 
and in one or two places I have ventured upon 
conjedural emendation. But the greater part 
of the notes arc employed i^pon the peculiarities 
/of ancient cuftoms, upon the age of ancient 
writers, the explanation of terms in law, and the 
controverfies of writers upon ethics and phyfics* 
Cellius very frequendy enters into grammatical 
difcuffions, and upon thefe, becaufe they were 
lefe interefting to the generality of readers, I did 
not conceive it neceffary for a Tranflator to ex- 
patiate. They, however, who wilh for fuller 
explanation of thefe fubdeties, may confult, a- 
mong other books, the Ariftarchus of Voflius, 
the Port Royal Latin Grammar, the Notes of 
Perizonius on Sandius's Minerva, DefpautePs 
Grammatical Commentaries, and the Prolego- 
mena of Everard Schcidius to Lennep's Etymo- 
logicum Linguae Graecae. 

In the foregoing paragraph, t mean not to 
fpeak of grammatical ftudies with that airy and 
petulant contempt which fdolifts often indulge, 
and which men of fenfe defervedly condemn. I 
know that writers of the moft vigorous intelleft 
have profecuted thofe ftudies with unwearied in- 
duftry and beneficial efiedt. I confider gram- 
t mar. 
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mar, when connefted with philofophy, as poflef- 
fing fome claims to the dignity even of a fcience ; 
and to grammar thus connefted, no contempti- 
ble aid may 'be fupplied by the writings of Gel- 
lius, where he has preferved to us the remarks 
of ancient critics on the peculiar ufe of words, 
and their dilputes on the merits of particular paf- 
fages, in the works of Roman poets, hiftoriaas, 
and orators. I was not infenfible to the fafci- 
nating influence of tljefe chapters in the moment 
cfperufal. I was tempted fometim^s to purfuc 
philological inveftigations through the labyrinths 
of controverfy, and fometimes to chaee the con- 
jeftures of philologifts even to the verge of re- 
finement. But I defpaired of communicating to 
others the ardour which I felt myfelf, andj there- 
fore, with the inclination, and, perhaps, the pow- 
er to fay more in the capacity of a critic, I was 
fatisfied with, faying enough in the charafter of a 
tranflator. 

On the life and name of Aulus Gellius, a Dif. 
fcrtation (as I have before ftated) is prefixed tp 
the Criticas Lucubrationes of Lambecius. Fal- 
ser, with his ufual candour and judgment, com- 
mends this differtation, aod has amply fupplied 
all its defedts in a regular commentary, " De 
Vita & Rebqs Auli Gellii.'" From each of thefe 
works, apd from the Adverfaria of Barthius, I 
(hall feleft fuch matter as it may be proper to in- 
troduce in the Preface to this tranflation. 

You I^ *^. Scholars 
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Scholars for fome time difputed whether oiuf 
(author was to be called J^ulus Gellius, jor Agelr 
lius. Lipfius was among the firft of thpfe lyhp 
engaged in the controverfy, and contended m 
favour of Agellius. See Lipf- lib. yi. — Quaeft 
EpiftoL cap. 8. — Salmafius in the connmcnt he 
began upon Arnobius, ufes the word Agellius ^ 
and Barthius, chap. 7 . book 3ixxy. of his 'f Ad- 
yerfaria,'* prefents us with a nun^erous catalogue 
of writers who do the fame. It is, however, the 
fetded opinion of Barthius, that the real name 
was Aulus Gellius ; that tranfcribers of ancient 
manufcripts, finding the initial of the praenomen 
(A) prefij^ed to Gellius, had united them ;^ that 
Agellius had been printed in the firft edition of 
Saint Auguftine twice, vid. qhap. 4. lib. ix. *' Dc 
Civitate Deis'* and that a number of Chriftian 
writers, to whom the works of Auguftine were 
familiar, followed the miftake. Lambecius ftre- 
puoufly, and I think juftly, maintains the pro- 
priety of Aulus Gellius. He formed his opinion 
Upon the authority of Aldus *% whom he reprc- 
fents as the firft editor, and of Theodore Gaza^ 

f° Lambecius is miftaken in fuppofing Aldus the firft 
editor. The edition of Aldus appeared in 15 15; but the 
^r^ edition was publifhed ac Rome, 1469, in domo Petri de 
M^imis, a Conrado Sweinhejm & Arnoldo Panoartz, and 
the editor was John Andreas, the learned biihop of Aleriaji 
who is mentioned by Dodor Johnfon in his Preface tQ 
Shakfpeare, See Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. iii. page 4 ; vol. ;. 
page 510; and Zeuxui Xntrodudio ad i^rJL page loi. 

a . - ■ ^ 
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the auxiliary of Aldus. He appeals to the tefti- 
jnony of P^trus Scrvius, who declares that he 
had feen fix Vatican MSS. in which either Aulus 
Gcllius is written at full, or the praenomen is 
contraded into A, and a point is fubjoined to it. 
He fliews that the paflage, in which Prifcian de- 
rives Agellius from Agelli, the genitive of Agcl- 
lus, relates to nouns apellative, not to proper 
nouns s and he infifts that Gellius, being a free 
Roman, neceffarily had a praenomen, becaufe, 
among the Romans, flaves only had one name. 
But the ftrongeft part of his reafoning refts on 
the numerous inftances he has quoted of Romans 
who bore the name of Gellius ; e. g. Lucius 
Gellius was confu], A. U. C. 582. He is men* 
tioned alfo by Aulus Gellius himfelf, lib. v. cap. 
6. InGruter's Infcrrptions, page 772, we meet 
with an Aulus Gellius 5 page 252, with a Marcus 
Gellius. There was alfo a Lucius Gellius, to 
whon^ Arrian infcribed his book upon Epiftetus, 
In addition to thefe fads, Falfter produces two 
quotations from the Commentary of Servius, on 
line 735 of the fifth -Slneid, and line 740 of the 
fevcnth, m which exprefs mention is made of 
Aulus Gellius. To the opinions of Lambecius> 
Falfter, and Barthius, I accede ; and if the reader 
fljould think it worth his while to confult the 
authors whom I have juft now fpecified, he pro- 
bably will agree with me in refifting the at- 
tempts of thofe who write Agpllius, It muft, 

*b z however^ 
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« 

however, be confefled, that Agelius " occurs in 
the ancient Greek hiftorians. Thus Barthius 
fpcaks of Agelius, bifhop of Conftantinople, 
mentioned by Nicephorus Calliftus, lib. ix. cap^ 
145 and Fabricius, page 2, vol. 3. Bibliothecas 
Latinag, fays in a note, that he found the n^mc 
Agelius, book v. chap. 10. in the Ecclcfiaftical 
Hiftory of Socrates* Thefe examples, hov/- 
ever, do not weaken the arguments of Lambe* 
cius, and, if the reader will turn to page 34 of 
Gerard Voflius de Hiftoricis Latinis, he' will find 
piaflagcfs fro nil Greek and Roman authors fo nu- 
merous and fo clear, as to remove all doubt that 
Gellius was the nomen gehtilitium, and Aulus 
the prasnomen. The queftibn itfclf is of no 
great importance '*i but a Tranflator could not, 

without 

^* It is obfervable that the Greek name is fpelled with a 
lingle /. Fabricius tells us that Maittaire (page 65 of bis 
Annates Typograph.) aflerts, that in the firll: edition of A. 
Gellius, publifhed at Rome, he found Gelius, not Gellius. 

' tz (€ Mitto fponte alia, quae ad redlam nominis Gelliani 
*' fcripturam vindic'andam pertinent. Mitto, inquam ; me-^ 
** mor, quod Jonfius de Scrip. Hiftor. Philof. 1. ii. c. 9. J i. 
*' p. m. 190. monet in ifta appellationis (Gellii an Agelli) 
«' diverfitate falutem Romani Imperii non verfari.'* Fal- 
llcr de Vita, A. G. page 248. ' 

'* Me fi quis judicium pofcat, dicam principio ea in re 
f falutem Graeciae non verfari, delnde vero not urn mihi effc 
*' alium fcriptorem magis antiquum fuifle Cn. Gellium 
*^ Hiftoricum, ad cujus difFerentiam arbitrcr veteres criticos 
^ iftum fuo A. prsenomine femper fcribendum duxifTe ; fe- 
* * - . «c fequiores 



J 
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Without impropriety, have been wholly filent on 
a fubjeft, which has engaged the ferious atten- . 
Uon of many illuftrious critics. 

About the age of Gellius Ifearned men are di-* 
vided. Thaddeus Donnoki in a Diflertation upoit 
the Country of Propertius, fuppofes him to have 
written in the time of Adrian 5 but Falfter con-^ 
fiites this conjefture, by fhewing, that in 3. 11. 
14. and 16. books of the Nodes Atticse; 
Adrian is called Divusj an appellation not ufually 
given to the emperors till they were dead; Bari- 
gius imagines that he flourifhed under the em- 
peror Trajan ; but this muft be underftood with 
reftridbions. Dodwell, Lambecius, and Borri- 
chius are of opinion that he was born in the reign 
of Trajan J that he was a ybiith in that of Adrian j 
that he paflcd his marthood under Antoninus 
Pius i and that he died foon after Marcus An- 
toninus had been raifed to the imperial throne. 
His inftruftor in grammar wis Sulpitius ApoUi- 
iiaris. He ftiidied rhetoric under Titus Caftri- 
tius and Antonius Julianas. After taking the 
4oga virilisi he went from Rome to Athens^ 
ivhere he lived on terms of familiarity Vl^ith Cal- 
Viiius TaUrusi Peregrinus Proteus, arid the cele- 

^ fequiores vero A grafide & g riunOtam ofTcndentes unumi 
** noinen exinde concinnaffe.'* Barthius, cap. 7. lib. 35. 

For Gellids the hiftorian, of whom Barthius fpeaks^ fee 
Pgc 193, vol. i. of Harles't Introduftio in Natiti^m Lite- 
ratarx Romans, publifhed at Noremberg. 1 781, and Voiliui 
ieHiftoricif Jaatinu, p. 34. 

^b 3 bratcd 
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brated Herodes Atticus. While he was at 
Athens, he began his " Nodes Atticae/* From 
his writings it appears, that he was well fkilled in 
philology and moral philofophy, and that he em- 
braced the tenets of his illuftrious contemporary 
Phavprinus. After traverfing'^ the greater part of 
Greece, he returned to Rome, where he applied 
himfelf to the law, and was appointed a judge^ • 
He was deeply verfed in the works of .^liuft 
Tubero, Cascilius Gallus, Servitius Sulpitius, and 
other ancient writers on the Roman law j and we 
find that, among his contemporaries who were of 
the fame profeffion '^, Sextus Cecilius, Feftus Pof*. 

tumiusj 

k/ "5 The learned reader will readily diftinguifh the obje& 
•f Gellius's travels from thofe of many ancient philo{bpherSj| 
who went from one country to another, and who, after de- 
livering their opinions occaiionally, ^nd perhaps with little 
premeditation, on fubjeds of criticifm or ethics^ gave a nzw 
arrangement to their matter, and a new polifti to their 
ilile, for the purpofe of publication. Sec Markland's Prei- 
fac8 to Maximus Tyrius, p. 28. edit Reifke, LeipHc, 1724.. 
■♦ In chapter ix. book xi. I have delivered my opinion up- 
on the charge of bribery alledged againd Demoflhenes, a^4. 
happy am I to flate, upon the authority of a learned friendt 
that the fame opinion was long ago entertained and defend^ 
ed by that accomplilhed fcholar and illuftrious lawyer, the 
late Mr. Charles Yorke. He had written, I am told, upon' 
this fubjefl, a diflcrtation, in which all the evidence fupplied 
by the writers of antiquity is carefully colledled, and judi« 
cioufly examined, and in which the deciiion of this moft 
able examiner is in favour of that man, whofe eloquence 
charms us in our youths and from whofe patriotifm we are 

eager 
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.feiihiusi and Julius Celfiis were liis frierlds. As 
Ciijatlus, tiriflbnius, and Budseus have introducecj 
ihto their works many quotations from the Noc- 
fc$ Attica^ it ihould iecm that* his authority 

upon! 

tAget to wipe oui every Ham which the malignity of his 

CQinteinpor&ries; and the credolity of later Writers, may have 

cfiideavoured to fix uf on it. The erudition difplayed in 

this work of Mr. Yorke's lay perhaps within the reach of 

other fcholars ; but the regularity of the arrangements, the 

actiteticfs of the reafonitig, and the exqnifite perfpicuity, the 

grace, and the energy of the ftile, are fplendid proofs of the 

Irigoroas and cultivated mind which adorned the amiable 

ahd venerable* author.' Oxford has long boaftcd, and juiUy 

Iridy fhe boail, of the correft tafte atid the clafilcal learning 

tvhich are to be found in the profeffional writings of Judge 

Mackftohe ; but they who have read fuch parts of the Athe- 

iuan Letters, as bear the iignature of C, will claim an equal 

degree of honour for the Sifter Univerfity, when they rc- 

Cooht the praifes of this her illuftrious (on. 

The fate of Nfe^ Yorke's Differtation was {o fingular; 

y that I cannot refrain from communicating to my reader 

tke intelligence I have received from the friend above 

inentioned. When Mr. Torke's chambers were burnt at 

Lincoln^s-Iftn, this work was, among other papers, dpftroy- 

ed; be infbtntfy applied to his friend, the learned Dr. Taylor, 

tt St. John's Goflege, and H^c editor of Demofthenes, to' 

^hom he had formerly lent his mantrfcnpt, and who, from 

the jdk fenfe he had of its f ntriniic merit, as well as from 

the pairtiality he bore to the charafter of Demofthenes, had 

tranfcribed it in fhort hand. Dr. Taylor wrote it out at 

fall, and fcJit it to Mr. Yorke/ among whofe papers it now 

remains* My friend has feen Taylor's Autograph, and 

he tells me, that Mr, Yorke had occalion only in four or 

five plaetis ekher to correal any miflakes, or to fapply aiiy 

♦1> 4 cmiflions' 
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upon fubjefts of profeffional knowledge flood 
very high in the eftiniation of the learned men 
who have appealed to him. Whether^ in his 
wffitas Philologica, as it is called by Falfter, 
he is to be ranked among the writers of the 
Silver or the Brazen Age, is a point on which 
the critics, are not agreed. I have fubjoined 
tlieir different opinions '% in a note from Fal- 
fter i and I have affixed to it fome references 
to Blount's Cenfura Veterum. From thefe 

quotations 

omiffions maSe by Dr. Taylor. The work, he further fays, 
not only abounds with folid arguments and curious refearch> 
but contains fome verbal criticifm, which I have his autho- 
rity to, pronounce exaft and pertinent. Much were it to be 
ivilhed, that the prefent Lord Hardwicke could be prevailed 
upon to favour the public with a compofition which would 
at once gratify the curiofity of fcholars, terminate the con- . 
troverfies of biographers, and refleft the very higheft ho- 
nour upon the fenfibillty, tafte, and learning of his much 
revered and miith lamented father, ^r 

*' " Alia eft getas Gellii ut ita dicam philologica, quam illi* 
argenteam tribuunt Jac. Facciolatus in oratione de lingua 
Latin a non ex grammacicorum libris comparanda, pag. in» 
20. — Cellarius in Prolegom. ad Curas Pofter. p. 23. — Re- 
chenbergius de Studiis Academicis, p. pS.-^Cyriacus Guur' 
therus, Lat. Reftit. p. i. p. 286. — ^Walchius* Hiftor. Crit* 
L. Lat. cap. i. viii. p. ()6. dl'iL'^jEtteam clariftimus noiler 
Borrichius in Confpeftu Script. Lat. 37. p, 82. (qui tamea 
in analedis ad cogitationes fuas, p. 5.^— Gellium ad aetatem^ 
argenteam aliquatenus revocari poffe fatetur.) Item Fabric 
cius in Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. alnjemam denique Scioppiu| 
Gelliomaftix cujus hsec ferrea vox eft in Infamia Famiani, 
pag* zi.'^Cujjis tandim judidi eft ferret ^tatis /criptorem 
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quotations it will appear, that I lay before my 
Englifh readers the works of an author, whofc 
matter has made him an objeft of c\iriofity to 
the moft diftinguifhed fcholars i and whofe ftile, 

evea 

JgelUum imiiart'^Q^xxzm Scipppii improbitatexn, V. C. Fran- 
cifcus Vavaflbr, lib. de Ludicra Diftione, cap. ii. p. m. 275. 
in hunc modum retundit. — Neque audiendum ullo modo putQ 
Gafparem Scioppium, praefidcntem grammaticum, qui Gel- 
Hum invilifTiina maximeque ignobili reponat aetate etultimis 
fcriptoribus annumeret. J udicium quantum exiflimare poffunv 
omnis judicii et prudentiae expers. Nunquam dubitaveriro 
quin Gellius multo ad fummos quam ad infimos fcriptoreS' 
propius accedat, ita diligens, et accuratus> et elegans» et 
varius, et amijenus ubique et curiofus mihi quidem videtur.** 

Falfterus de Vita et Rebus A. GelliL 
Audlantur Phil. Beroaldus in Annotat. ad Servium, p. 
"in. 263. LocupletiiCmi fcriptores, inter quos haud dubie 
numeratur Gellius : Jac. Dur Cafeliius, lib. ii. Var. Cap. 
p. 231. A. Gellius fcriptor nitoris ac facundiae haud vul- 
garis elegantiarumque veteruni & memoriarum pleniifimus : 
Jo. H. Boeclerus, de fcriptor. Sec. P. C. II. p. 62. Sin- 
gularis Thefaurus, antiquae eloquentise & philofophiae, fed 
paucis perfpe^lus latet in Aulo Gellio, ne quern prejudici<||t.. 
decipiat Lipfii iniquior cenfura in Prasloqu. Senecae: item' 
in Bibliographia Critica, cap. xxix. p. 458. Auli Gellii 
liber eft aureus— neque quifquam negaverit, aureum effc 
fcriptum, cujus au^loritate perpetuo nituntur reftauratores 
antiquitatis, Onuphrius, Panvinius, Sigonius, &c. Stilus" 
ejus eft optimus neque ob jtotiquorum ufum vocabulorum 
defmit efte LatinifHrnus : Mart. Schoockius, in Epift. de 
Figm. Leg. Reg. p 64. Gellius nulli fecundus gramma- 
ticus, fi non tribu grammatica longe emincntior : Jo. Bab* 
tifta Pius in Annotat. L. Latinae Graecaeque, cap. i. p. 387. 
Gellius non minus eruditus quam nitidus & emundus fcrip- 
tor: item cap, xL p. 40c. Togatorum eruditifllmus A. 

Gellius : 
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even in the judgment of the moft acute critics^ 
is rather to be commended for its beauties, thaii 
blamed for its fingularities. 

Gellios: If. Caufabonus, in not. ad Sueton. Csf. e. 56^ 
p. m. 74. A. Gellius elegantilTimus fcriptor : item in not. ad 
Thcophaftri Charadt. cap. xix. p.m. 371. eruditifBmtis J 
jofias Mercerds ad Noninm^ p. 123. Gellii do^rina 8t 
c^egantia ut telHmonio perhibeiido advocarentur a Nonio 
Marcello (qui nomen ipiius faspe diffimularit) meruerant: 
JTred, Rappolt, in Obfervat. Philolog. ad lib. ii. Noft# 
Attic, c. z8. Noftes Atticae erudituiit politioris litteratufai 
fecrarium : En Puteanus^ in Epiil. ad G. J. Voffiam^ datsi 
Lovanii III. Kal. Sept. cididcxlii. 

Hie (Gellius) ille fcriptor eft, qui magnam antiquitati« 
partem No<EUbus fais illuilrat, varius* Latinus, accuratus, 
01. Borrichius, in Cogitat, p. 70. A. Gellius luculentu» 
aodor. Salmaiius> lib, de Helleniflica, p. 37. AfttoninornnJ 
»vo Agellius pblitifiime et elegantiflime fcripiit, item p. S^^ 
Apud omnes hodic litteratos pro elegantiffimo Latinae Lin- 
guae audore habetur> 8c olim habitus eik, paffirtique a gram-^ 
maticis tanquam fcriptor idoneus citatus^ a quibufdam etianf 
multis in I«cis ad verbum penc tranfcriptns. Jo. Alb. Fa- 
"bricius, vol. i. Biblioth. Lat. p. 50S. A* Gellius litterarunf 
^ Jifantiqultatis peritiflimus. 

Confult-alfo Blount's Cenfura Vcterum, at the paflagcs^ 
horn St. Augufline^ Gifanius, Lipfius, &c. quoted unde^ 
the art. dc Aulus Gellius, pages 102 and 103. 

The reader will excufe the length of this note. I have? 
t>rought forward to public view a writer whofe work has^ 
never appeared in our own language, and I am anxious to 
vindicate my choice, by the high and numerous authorities o^ 
tiie learned men, whofc judgments on the merits of Aulus' 
Gellius have been here fet befor« the reader. Henry 
Stephens has written a profeffed and moft able apology focL 
Ados Gellius, in oppofition to the petulant and ihalignanti' 
ceofureft of Lud. Vives^ 
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It were fuperfluous for me to detain the reader 
by any elaborate difquifitioqs upon the view with 
which Aulus Gellius compofed his work, or the 
reafons which induced him to give it the appella- 
tion of No6les Atticae. My author has, in 
thefe refpefts, happily anticipated the labours of 
his commentators, by a Preface, which at once 
exhibits to every reader the candour of his fpiriti 
the elegance of his tafte, the diligence of his rc- 
fcarches, and the extent of his erudition. Td^ 
refcue the title of his book from the imputation 
of quaintnefs, I have inferted in a note the^ 
names of many modern fcholars, who in thii^ 
refpeft have imitated Aulus Gellius '^. 

In regard to the titles of the chapters ^\ I have 

meti 

** " Ad No£lium Gcllianarum imltationem Noftes Tij/i 
** culanas & Rwwennatenfes fcripfit Jo. M^tthaeus Caryophi- 
*« lus, Geniales Joannes Nardius, Jacobus Guflbtius, Groniu* 
«* genfis : Augitfias five Perupnas^ M. Antonius Bbnciariuv 
<' MormAntinas^ozxiVAi Bacchodus, Medicas Jo. Freitagius^ 
•* profefibr Groningenfis." Vid. fabric BibUoth, Lat, vo^ 
iiL p* 4* 

Palfter (page 260.) adds, the No^es Academicsc J<^ 
Frederici Ch|iflii, publiihed at HaU^ 1727,; and he is h(nu 
felf the author of a work called Nodes Ripenfes. I fee it 
referred to in his Criticifms upon Aulus Gellius, but I liav# 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it^ I would ob» 
fcrve, that our learned countryman, Richard Johnfon, pub- 
lifhedf in 1718, his Nodtes Nottingamicae. The book is jttrj 
icarce, but deferves to be reprinted, 

*^ It is proper, I believe, to read wiih great caution, xJtm 
litles prefixed to many ancient wxitinfi* $an£tiu^ has viQ« 

dicatfd 
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met with fome difficulty in determining uport 
their authenticity. H. Stephens has endeavour-^ 
ed to prove, that they were not written by Gel- 
lius, and has fuggefted a plan for correfting 
them* I have read the arguments of Stephens 
"With great attention, arid with fome convidtion^ 
but, after repeated and careful examination, I am 
inclined to think that nearly all of them ^icrc 
written by Gellius himfelf,, and that feveral of 
thttriy fince the writer's time, have been more or 
Iffs corrupted by tranfcribers. Falfter, in the 
Commentary which I have fo often had occafioa 
t0 quote, contends that they are genuine, and 
has drawn up his Opinion in the form of a regular 
lyllogifm. He refers alfo his readers to the 
PriQiaB Vigilias of the Noftes Ripenfes, where 
the qucftion, it feems, is more direftly and fully 
difcuffed. Uf)on the force of arguments which 
I have riot had an opportunity of feeing, it is 
impoffible for me to decide j but when I con- 
fider the long and diligent care which Falfter 
has employed on this work of Gellius, together 
with the profound erudition and fblid fenfe <vhich' 

dicatect Ciccrb from" the flippant attack of Aritonius Majo- 
fagius, upfon the titles of the paradoxus. Which doubtlcfs 
Have little connexion With the fubjcfts refp6ftively treated 
in them. He fliews that they were written fmCe the time ot 
Cicero> by fome unfkilfut and olfici6us grammarians. He 
iedkxts alfo, that tile titles fet before the Epigrams of Mar- 
tial, the Odes of Horace, and the Chapters in Valerius 
M^lxifltds, are' foreign to the meaning of thefe writers. Vi4r 
pftgw 552- Samdu Minerva, edit^ Amfterdam, 1704V 

appear 
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appear in his other publications, I feel myfelf 
difpofed to bow down to the authority of an 
enquirer {i> impartial, and a judge fo fag^a- 
cious* 

Having, enumerated the editions of whfch I 
have myfelf made ufe in this tranfladon, I {hafl 
content myfelf with referring fuch readers as may 
wifti for more information to MorhofF's Poly- 
hiftor. lib. iv. chap. 14. Zeunii Introduftio ad 
Notiriam L. L. page 101 i. and the Bibliotheca 
Latma of Fabricius, vol. iii. and vol. 1. 

Happy were it for the interefts of literaturCjr 
if they who have cultivated it with the inoft 
brilliant fuccefs had always been exempt from 
the afFcftation of fingularity, the perverfeneft 
of contradiftion, and the virulence of calumny. 
To thefe caufesj indeed, mufl: be afcribed the 
greater part of the objedtions that have been 
urged againft Aulus Gellius, as taftelefs in his 
remarks, or frivolous in his difquifitions. But, 
fortunately for my author, they who admire arcT 
more numerous among men of letters, than 
they who negleft him. And in refpedt to 
the faults that have been charged upon him> 
his advocates have fhewn not lefs zeal, and 
fkr more ability, than his accufers. The tran- 
flator, doubdefs, will not be Iheltered by the 
excellence of his author from the blame that 
may be due to his own miftakes. He may be 
cenfured by fcholars for want of fidelity, and 
, VoL.I . *^b 7 by 
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ty intelligent perfons of every clafs for want: 
of perlpicuity. He feels, however, fome con- 
folation, when he reflefts, that the generality 
of his readers will fit down to the perufal of 
his tranflation with minds neither encumbered 
by pedantry nor inflamed by prejudice; He 
indulges fome hope that meeting, as they affu- 
redly will, with elegant amufement or with» 
ufeful inftruftion in the matter of his author, 
they will be difpofed to fee, in the intentions 
and the exertions of his tranflator,. fome apo- 
logy for defeftsy which, from the new and 
difficult circumftances of his undertaking, it was 
not always pofllble for him to avoid. 
Vlt remains for me to ftate the aidis which* 
I have received from a few learned contem- 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit- 
ted by me without the confcioufnefs of ingra- 
titude, may be here introduced, without the ini- 
putation of arrogance. Mr. Porfon, the Cory- 
phaeus of Greek literature in this country, moft 
pbligingly favoured me with his opinion on twa 
or three paflages of great intricacy. When 
the work' was printed off, I fent it down for pe- 
rufal to Dr. Parr, m whom I formerly had 
found an able infl:ru<Stor> and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friends He was pleafed 
to exprefs his warm approbation of the taflc ia 
which I had engaged, to correft feveral mif- 
takes in the tranflation and in the notes, and ta 

fupply 
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iupply fome additional matter upon obfcurc and 
dubipus topics, about which I confulted him. 
On the taftc and the judgment of Mr. Nares 
it were unneceflary for me to enlarge in this 
place. I muft, however, gratify the beft feelings 
of my heart, by a public mention of the affiftancc 
he gave me in my endeavours to obtain a dif- 
|:inft and juft perception of my author's meaning, 
and to illuftrate it by pertinent annotations^ 
The honeft triumphs of fricndibip cannot be 
concluded more properly, than by a thankful and 
refpedful acknowledgment of the permiffion I 
have received, to dedicate the tranflarign of Aulus 
Cclliu3 fo the Earl of Qrford. |X 
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Chap. I. 

By what proportion and comparifon Plutarch has af^ 
firmed that the philojopher Pythagoras reajoned upon 
theftature by which Hercules was dijiinguijhed when 
he lived among men* ^ V 

P' L U T A R C H S in the tra£t which he wrote 
. on the difference exifting among men in 
the accomplifhments of mind and body, tells us 
with what fkill and acutenefs Pythagoras the philo- 

fopher 

* Plutarch.'l'^In tranfl^ting this iirft paflage, I have ventured 
t/^ to difFer from the reading of all the later editions of my author. 
To me it feems more probable that Plutarch fhould write a 
treatife on the general fubjedt of the comparative excellence of 
men in their accomplifhments of mind and perfon> and cafually 
introduce this anecdote of Pythagoras with refped to Her- 
ctlle8> than that he fhould do fo on this latter fad only. The 
firft afforded ample matter for curious and philofophical difqui- 
fition, whilft the other muft have been confined to a few partial 
« circamflances. The firfl editions of Gellius give the title of 
thii lofl trad of Plutarch in Greek, of which mine is a literal 
Terfion ; nor can I eafily believe that it was an interpolation. 

Vol. I. B ^"^ 
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fopher reafon«4|. ^n difcoveri!lgj and afcertaining the 
fuperior heighth'^-and fi2e of Hercules. For^ it 
was well known thJt Hercules haM rtieafored with 
his feet the Ipace of the ftadiunm * at Pifa, near the 
tenmple of Jupiter Olynipius, and that the length of 
it was fix hundred of his fteps ; and that the other 
ftadia in Greece, afterwards introduced, confifted 
alfo of fix hundred paces, though fomewhat ftiorter i 

It muQ. be confeiTed that the^ firft and Tecond editions read in the 
firfl paragraph ejus prafiantia, without any mention of Hercules^ 
which is certainly attended with great perplexity, I have, 
however, before me an edition of fo early a date as 1517, pro- 
bably the fourth, which retaining the title of Plutarch's traft ia 
the Creek, reads alfo not ejus pra^ftantia, but Herculis praeftan- 
tia. This, in my opinion, removes every difficulty. 

A catalogue of the works of Plutarch, which have not come 
down tilli, is to be found not in SjMIs, as Carolus Philippus^. 
in his Animadveriions on Aulus Gj^^^afTerts, but in the Bi- 
bliotheca Grasca of Fabricius. GelliiP quotes other works of 
Plutarch, which alfo are lofl:> In Book 11. chap. viii. and elfci^ 
where. 

* Stadium,'\ — The difference of opinion which has exi^d 
amongft learned men, in their eflimate of diftances, feems t« 
have arifen from their not applying the fame fladium, or from 
their not properly defining the word itfelf. Perhaps it will be 
enough generally to inform the Englifli reader, that the iladiA 
to which reference is ufually made by clailic writers were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Italic. The Olympic ftadiuiu 
was fir hundred feet, the Pythiaa a thoufand, and the Italian iijB 
hundred and twenty-five. 

I fhould add, that the Olympic iladium was ufed in an ap- 
\/ propriate fenfe, to lignify the fpace in which the chariot racei( 
were performed. In this fenfe it is ufed by Mr. Gibbon :— »• 
** The Olympic fladium was open to wealth, merit, and ambi-; 
tion." — See farther on this fubjedl Welt's Dilfertation oa th^ 
Olympic Gapics, and the Voyage du Jeunc Anacharfis, 

he 
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he drew this obvious conclufion : — That according 
to the rules of proportion, the exaft meafure of 
the foot of Hercules ^ as much exceeded thofe of 
other men, as the Olympic ftadium was longer than 
the reft. Taking, therefore, the fize of the foot of 
Hercules, and adding to it fuch a height of body 
as the regular fymmetry of all the other limbs de- 

• The foot of Hercules. ^ — From hence comes the proverb of 
f/^ £x pede Herculem, You may know Hercules by his foot, of 
which die chapter before us is a fufHcient explanation. A fimi* 
iar flory is related of Phidias, who, from feeing the claw of a 
lion, was able to afcertain the exadt fize of the animal. This 
alfo gave rife to a proverb, Leonem ex unguibus eflimare. You 
may guefs the fize of the lion by his claWs. This is explained 
in the Adagia of Erafmus, who refers the reader for an accurate 
<iefcription of the rules of proportion to the third book of Vi- 
truvius. James Gronovi JI^ a note to this chapter; tells a 
ridiculous ftory of an eno^fl^human tooth which was brought 
to Rome in the reign ^HTiberius. The einperor gave it tp 
Pulcher the geometrician, commanding him to defcribe the ex- 
a£l proportions of the perfon to whom the tooth belonged, 
wiiich he is faid to have done. The anecdote is related by 
PhlegOK. — Paufanias fays, that the height of Hercules was four 
cubits and a foot. But perhaps we are not able to reafon more 
accurately about the cubit than about the fladium* If we take 
the mean proportion between the fcripture and the Roman cu- 
bit, wc may fuppofe Hercules to have been fix feet fevcn inches . 
high. There are many who conceive our firfl parent to have 
been of ftill more extraordinary fize. 

There is a mountain in the ifland of Ceylon, called the Peak 
\/ of Adam, becaufe, according to the tradition of the country, it 
was the place of his refidencc. The prints of his feet are yet 
to be found there, above two palms in length. Pythagoras 
would not infer fuch a gigantic fbture from thence as that 
fB^h others attribute to Adam.— ^^/r. 
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manded, he inferred from it, as a juft confequencr^ 
that Hercules as much furpaffed other men in fta- 
ture, as the Olympic ftadium exceeded all thofe de- 
fcribed with the fanrie number of paces. • -.r 



Chap. II. 

Apajfagefrom EpiSfetus the Stoicy quoted appojitely hy 
Herodes Atticusy againji a certain hoaftful young 
man^ aftudent (in appearance only) of philojophy \ by 
which he has elegantly dijiinguijhed beljkveen the true 
Stoic, and the mob of prating coxcombs who call 
themjelves Stoics. 

HERODES ATTICIJSS a man of con- 
fular rank ^, and eminent for his knowledge 
f of Greek, frequently invited us, when purfuing our 
■ ftudies at Athens, to his villas near the city j that is 

to fay, niyfelf ^ the mod excellent Servilianus, with 

many 

' Herodes Atticas was defoended from the great Miltiades ; 
V^ but though born to fplendour and the moft profufe wealth, he 
chofe rather to be diftinguifhed as the friend and cultivator of 
learning. He wrote many works, none of which have come 
down to us. He had a fon as ftupid and contemptible as the 
father was ingenious and eftimable. See him again mentioned. 
Book IX. c. ii. Book XVIII. c- xii. Book XIX. c. xii. 

* Confular rank.] — The title of Vir Confularis, or Confular 
Man, was given to whoever had ferved the office of conful. 
• / . * That is to /ay, my/ei/,] — This paflage contradicts the refined 
gf^ge of modern times, which requires that the perfon (peaking 

fliould 
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many others of our countrymen who had come 
from Rome to Greece for the improvement of their 
minds. There, when we were with him at his 
villa named Cephifia, and the fummer was the hot* 
teft, and the dog-ftar reigned, we were protedted 
from the heat by the fhades of fpreading groves, by 
extended but agreeable walks under refrelhing por- 
ticoes, by neat, frequent, and pellucid baths, and by 
the agreeablenefs of the whole villa together, every 
where refounding with the fall of waters and melody 
of birds. At the fame place was with us a young 
man afFeftjng to be a ftudent of philofophy, and, 
as himlelf pretended, of the Stoic feft, but into- 
lerably pert and loquacious. In thofe converfation% 
which fucceeded our entertainments, it was his cuC- 
tom to difpute difFufely, and with rude and unfea- 
fonable abruptnefs, on fubjefts of philofophy ; con- 
fidently afferting .that, compared with himfelf, every 
one elfe, the very firft in Attic eloquence, every 
Roman, hay every one of Italy without diftindlion, 

fliould name himfelf laft. It does' not appear that the ancients 
^dany fixed and' determinate rule on this fubjeft, for we indif- 
ferently find the perfon fpeaking the firil and the laft member in 
the fentence. See Cicero, in his Oration pro Domo : *^ Quod 
enim par amicitise confularis fuit unquam in hoc civitate con- 
jttndius quafti fuimus inter nos ego ct Cn. Pompeius." See 
^0 Livy, who makes -Tuilus thus exprefs himfelf; " Quod 
^nu'm fauftum felixque fit populo Romano et mihi. " Thy 
^er and I," fays the Virgin to our Saviour, " have fought 
Aee forrowing." — Again, Chrift fays, " I and my Father are 
one.** The anecdote of Wolfey, and his phrafe of " Ego et Rex 
™*w," which was made part of the accufation againft him, is 
fbfieiently known. See Animadver. Philip. Carol, p. tz. 
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was ignorant and unaccompliftied. He would alfo 
din us with hard and unufual wprds, with enfnar- 
ing fyllogifms and quirks of logic, affirming that 
fuch no one could explain fatisfa<5torily but him- 
felf. As to ethics, the nature of the human under- 
ftanding, the caufes of virtues; their offices, proxi- 
mates, and oppofites, the fallacies and difeafes of 
vices, the impurities and contagions of the mind, 
thefe were what no man had explored, compared, 
tnd reflefted upon, more than himfelf. He aflerted 
alfo, that the habit and condition of happinefs, 
which he conceived himfelf to have obtained, could 
not be injured or diminiflied by pain or difeafe of 
body, or by any of thofe dangers which menace 
death 5 and that no malady could cloud the fixed 
and fcrene countenance of the Stoic. He repeated 
thefe empty boaftings till we all wiflied them at an 
end, being heartily wearied with his prating, when 
Herodes Ipeaking in the Greek tongue, as' was his 
more frequent cuftom, thus addreffed him : " Suf- 
fer me, thou greateft of all philofophers, fince be- 
ing, as you fay, fools and blockheads, we cannot of 
ourfelves anlwer you, to recite from a book, what 
Epiftetus, indifputably the firft of the Stoics, thought 
and faid on fuch lofty boafting as your's. He then 
ordered the fecond book of the Differtations of 
Epiftetus, arranged by Arrian, to be brought, in 
which that venerable old man reprimanded with 
juft feverity thofe youths who, calling themfelves 
Stoics, without being of upright and ufeful lives^^ 
amufcd themfelves with trifling theorems, and in 

difculling 
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dliicul&ng puerile elements. The book was pro- 
duced, and the paflage read from it, in which Epic* 
tetus, with equal feverity and hunnour, feparates 
And diftiriguifhfes from the true and genuine Stoic, 
teho ^rertainly was unimpeded, free, rich, and happy, 
the vulgar and profligate herd, who, calling them-r 
felves Stoics, and involving the eyes of their hear- 
ers in a dark cloud of verbal fubtleties \ profaned 
the character of a moft venerable feft. 

^^ Talk to me concerning good and evil ^ 

<c Hear 

" The wind from Ilium to the C icon's Ihore 

** Hath driven me : — 
^* Of things, fome are good, fome evil, and fome in- 
different. Now the good are the virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them ; and the evil, vices, 
fti>d ^yhat partakes of vice j the indifferent lie be- 

^ Verbal fuhtletief,'] — 5ce tjiefe technical quibbles and falhr 
jcies of the Stoics humoroufly illuftrated by tlie anecdote of 
Protagoras, in Book X. c. x. A perfpicuous and fatisfadlory 
account of the philofophy and difcipline of Zeno and his fol • 
lowers is to be found in Enfield's Hillory of Philofophy, an 
lafeful and important work. After relating the llory of Prota- 
goras, Dr. Enfield adds, " Such vagaries of human ingenuity, 
however trifling and ridiculous in themfelves, afford an inftruc- 
tive example of the folly of attempting to excel in trifles, and 
of the mifchief arifmg from philofophical vanity. What can 
we fay to the whole bufinefs of dialectics, as it appears to have 
been condudled by the Stoics, but exdaini with Seneca, Oh 
puerile s ineptias, &c.*' 

* Talk to me.] — This pafl*age of Epidetus I have given in 
the verfion of Mrs. Carter, both becaufe I could not have ren- 
4ered it fo well niyfelf, and becaufe I am happy in this oppor- 
tunity of paying a compliment to a refpedable character. 

ft 

B 4 \?«tc^ 
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tween thcfe, as riches, health, life, death, pleafure, 
pain. 

" Whence do you know this ? 

*' Hellanicus fays it in his ^Egyptian hiftory — For^ 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiftory 
of Hellanicus, pr the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- 
fippus, or Cleanthes ? — Have you then examined any 
pf thefe things, and formed a principle of yoqr own ? 
But fhew me how you are ufed to exercife yourfelf 
on Ihipbo^rd, Remember this divifion : when the 
maft rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by you, 
while you are^fcreaming, and fays, For Heaven's 
fake talk as you did a little while ago : Is it vice 
to fufFer fhipwreck, or doth it partake of vice? — 
Wotld you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
head ? What have we to do ynth you. Sir ? We 
are perifhing, and you come *ar|d jeft. — Again, if 
Caefar fhould fummon you to anfwer an accufation ; 
remember the divifion : if when you are going in, 
psJe and trembling, any one (hould meet you, and 
fay. Why do yv>u tremble, Sir ? What is this affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caefar within give vir^ 
tue or vice to thofe who approach him ? — What 
do yojLi too infult me, and add to my evils ?— Nay, 
but tell rne, philofopher, why you tremble? Is 
there any other danger but death, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ? — Why what 
fhould there be elfe? — Are any of thefe vice, or do 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
ufe to fay of thefe things ? — What have you to do 
with me. Sir ? my own evils are enough for me. — 
You fay right ^ your o>vn eyils are, indeed, enough 

for 
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for you : your bafenefs, your cowardice, and thatar- 
rogance, by which you were eleftefd as you fit in the 
fchools. Why did you phime yourfelf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

Obfervi^ yourfelves thus in your adlions, and 

you will find of what feft you are. You will find 
that moft of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
and thefe but loofe ones." 

On hearing the above, this moft arrogant young 
man became mute, a3 if all this had been Ipoken 
net by Epidetus againft certain Qther charafters, but 
l?y Herodes againft him. 
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Chap. III. 

ChilOy the hacedamoniariy had a doubtful opinion of 
what was allowable to be doyie in ^ehalf of a friend % 
that we ought very anxioufly to confider whether it 
he excujeabky in the fervice of friends y to tranfgrefs 
the law. Remarks and quotations from ^heophrajius 
and Marcus Cicero upon thoJeJubjeSis^ 

%/• T N their writings ' who have recorded the live3 
X and aftions of famous men, it is faid of Chilo * 
the Lacedaemonian, that on the laft day of his lifc^ 
when death was approaching, he thus fpake to hxs 
furrounding friends : — " That there is very litde of 
all that I have faid and done in the courfe of a long 
life, which has given me caufe of repentante, you 
may, perhaps, well know. At this period I cer- 
tainly do not delude myfelf, when I fay, that I hayc 
never done any thing the remembrance of which 

■ In their 'writings,'] — In the earlier editions of Gellius, the 
former part of this chapter is wanting. It began with the 
(entence, Chilo homo praiftabilis fapientiae. It was reftored by 
Canter from an ancient manufcript. See his Nov. Left. c. v. 
y * Chilo.'] — Chilo was one of the feven wife men, and faid to 
V have lived 550 years before Chrift: little more is recorded of 
him than that he was wife and virtuous. A fketch of his life 
is given by Diogenes Laertius, in whofe work alfo the anecdote . 
here related of him may be found. An example of his fagacity 
may be feen in the firft book of Herodotus ; and fuch of his fay- 
ings as are preferved prove him to have been a man of profound 
thinking, and accurate knowledge of the human heart. ^/ 

gives 
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gives me. uneafinefs, one incident alone excepttd^ 
in which, whether I afted right or wrong, I am by 
no means fatisfied : I was once a judge, with two 
othersj on the life of a friend. The law was fuch 
as to require his condemnation. Either, therefore, 
a friend was to be loft by a capital ^junifhment, or 
the law was to be fraudulently evaded. Of the va- 
rious means of alleviating fo perplexing a matter 
which prefented themfclves to my mind, that which 
I adopted feemed comparatively the moft juftifia- 
*ble : I filently gave my own vote for his con- 
demnation, but I perfuadcd my fellow-judges to ac- 
quit him. Thus, in fo important a bufinefi, I 
neither violated the duty of the friend, nor of the 
]udge. But the faft gives me this uneafinels : I fear 
that it was in fome degree both perfidious and cri- 
minal, on-the fame occafion, at the fame time, and 
in a common btofinefs, to perfuade others to do thit 
which in my own judgment was not right." — Here 
we find that Chilo, a man of fuperior wifdom, was 
doubtful how far, in behalf of a friend, he might 
ofi^end againft law and equity ; which thing alfo 
diftrefled him at the clofe of life. Many others 
alfo of thofe who cultivated philofophy, as appears 
from their writings, have enquired with particular 
fenfibility and acutenefs, " Whether a friend may 
be affifted (I ufe their own words) in oppofition to 
juftice, to what degree, and in what inftances.'* 
The meaning of which is, that they enquired whe- 
ther fometimcs, againft law and eftabliihed cuftom, 
a friend might be affifted, on what particular oc- 
^afions^ and to what extent. * Many, as I before 
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remarked^ have difputed upon this queftion ; but it 
has been inveftigated with the greateft diligence 
by Theophraftus, one of the moft modeft but 
moft learned of the Peripatetic fed. His opi- 
nions on this fubjedl are to be found, if I remem- 
ber right, in ids firfl: book on Friendlhip, which 
Cicero appears to have confulted ^ when he wrote 
his own. What other things, he thought pro- 
per to borrow from Theophraftus, he tranfpofed, 
as was the nature of his genius and taftc, moft hap?- 
pily and moft pertinently. But this particular pafr 
fage, though, as I before bbferved, fully difcufled, 
and of all things the moft difficult, he flightly and 
haftily paffed over. He has omitted to borrow 
what Theophraftus wrote with equal labour and 
refleftion ; and leaving the more perplexed and 
fubtle part of the difpute, has given but a few words 
on the nature of the thing itfelf. If any pne fhall- 

■% 

• Appears to ha've confulted J] — Philippus Carolus, a learned 
commentator pn Gellius, points put to the reader various paf- 
fages in thp writings of Cicero, which are obvioufly borrowed 
from popular Greek authors without acknowledgment ; particu- 
larly from Dinarchus, Demofthenes, Plato, and Ifocrates, which 
the Roman orator has more than imitated in his accufation of 
Verres, in his fpeech for Milo, in his oration againft Midias, 
in his books de Fato, de Legibas, and in many other places — 
A memorable inflance of this plagiarifm, if it may fo be called, 
is exiiibited in the work of Macrobius, who has in various 
places taken whole paflages, and almoft entire chapters, from 
Gellius ; which is the more fingular, as they lived in point of 
tiipe not very remote from each other. A coUeftion of thefe 
frauds or thefts has been made by Thomafius, to which, fays 
the learned author of the preface to Bellendenus, in the opinipii 
of Morhofius, more might be added. 

chppfq 
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ehoofe to examine the paflage in Cicero, it is here 
added : — 

I " I am of opinion that this diftinftion fhould be 
obferwd : If the mmds of friends be of approved 
vrotthy there fhould then, without any referve, pre- 
vail betwixt them a participation of all things, of 
defires and of pleafures ; but if any emergence 
arife in which the lefs ingenuous defires of our 
friends are to be gratified, and which involve their 
fafety or reputation, it may then be allowed to de- 
viate from what is rights if this may be done with- 
out extreme infamy ; for thus far indulgence may be 
given to friendfhip," — We may deviate, fays he, 
from what is right when a friend's life or reputation 
is at ftake ; but of what kind this deviation may be, 
how far we may go to affift a friend, or in what 
vicioufnefs of his mind^ he does not fpecify. Yet 
in thefe perils of our friends^ what avails it me to 
know that I may deviate from wh^t is right if 1 can 
do fo without extreme bafenefs, unlefs he had alfo 
informed me what his idea of extreme bafenefs is ; 
and having once departed from equity, how far I 
may proceed? *' Thus far indulgence may be 
granted to friendfhip." — Now this is the very thing 
of n/oft importance to be known, but which thefe 
teachers have not defined, how far, and to what 
degrees, allowance may be made forfriendfhip. The 
wife Chilo, mentioned above, to preferve a friend 
violated equity, but it is obvious how far he went ; 
to faye his friend's Hfe, he gave advice which was 
wnjuft ; but at the end of his life he jioubted whe- 
ther this adion cpuld be cenfured as criminaL W^ 
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imift not," fays Cicero, " take up arms againft our 
country to ferve our friend/' Who did not know 
this, as Lucilius obferves, before Theognis^ was 
born ? But this is what I enquire, and am anxious 
to know> that granting a friend may be ferved 
againft law and againft equity when it may be 
done without injury to the public liberty and peace, 
and when, as he fays, we have deviated from what 
is right, how much may this be done, on what oc- 
cafions, and to what extent ? Pericles of Athens, a 
man of exalted genius, and adorned with every va- 
luable accomplifhment, gave us in one inftance his 
undifguifed fentiments. A friend having. aflced him 
to forfwear himfelf in his intereft and behalfi he 
made him this reply : " It becomes me to aflift 
my friends, but I muft alfo reverence the gods */' 

* Be/orf Theogms.l'^The original is. Hoc profe6lo nemo 
ignoravit etiam priufqiiam Theognis, ut Lucilius ait, nafceretur. 
I beHeve the verfion I have given will be fbun^ fuiEciently 
literal and correft ; but a French tranflation of Gellius, not 
long fince publilhed, renders the paflage thus : '* Eh ! qui eft-ce 
qui rignoroit? c'eil un axiome plus ancien que Theognis et 
Lucilius." 

The fame expreflion, ufed proverbially, occurs in Plutarch : 
Tirr» f4,s9 9]^siy ir^tp 0ioynv yByovivctt. It feems furprifing that this 
cxpreffion has not been noticed by any of the profelfed collec- 
tors of proverbs, particularly as it appears in a proverbial form 
amongft the fragments of Lucilius : " Priufquam Theognis 
nafceretur,'* 

* Reverence the ^p<//.]— It is here read /!A6%^» ^^uv* I think, 
with Gronovius, that the reading which occurs in Plutarch, dc 
inepta verecandia, is better : we there find it ftB^^t t« jSw/x^ ufque 
ad aram. I prefer this from its particular allufion, for it was 
cvUbmary fi>r the perf(>ii who took an oath to touch the altar. 

X Theophraftus 
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Theophraftus alfo, in his book before mentioned, 
introduces this fubjeft more at large, and handles it 
more correftly and with greater minutenefs than 
Cicero. But even he in his diflcrtation does not give 
his opinion of fmgle fafts, nor does he adduce the 
unerring teftimony of examples ; but he treats the 
fubjeft fummarily, and in a general way, as thus : 
** A fmall and trifling degree of bafenefs," fays he, 
** or even of infamy, is to be incurred, if great advan- 
tage may thus be obtained to a friend ; for the fnxill 
ftain of contaminated virtue is done away and 
atoned for, by the greater and more ferious excel- 
lence of affifting a friend. This trifling blot, this 
little aperture ^ as it were in our fame, is mended by 
die fblidity of the good derived to our friend. 
Neither, he adds, fliould we be moved by words, 
that the purity of my reputation and the intereft of 
my friend are things not equal between them- 
felves. Thefe muft be determined by the weight 
and importance of immediate circumftances, and 
not by verbal terms on the comparative qualities of 
things. In things indeed which are either equal, 
or not much othei-wife, when our friend's intereft 
Is to be weighed againft our integrity, this latter 
muft preponderate. But when our friend's intereft 
exceeds to a great degree, and in a matter of no 
great magnitude, the diminution of our honour is 
bconfiderable, then the advantage of our friend 

* jfyrrfnre.] — Lacuna; perhaps eyelet-hole, though left 
efegant^ would better have conveyed the meanyig of the au- 
thor. 
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Ihould be luperior to any regard for our own vir* 
tue J juft as a vaft weight of brafs is of more value 
than fmall filings of gold." — I have added the words 
of Theophraflus on this fubje;3:: 

** In a thing of this kind I do not know which is. 
more eftimable, or which part, compared with the 
correfpondent part of fomething elfe, is preferable; 
As for example; as gold is more eftimable than 
brafs, and a portion of gold, compared with its cor- 
refpondent portion of brafs, feems of more value, 
but an accumulation of number and of magnitude 
will make an alteration." 

Favorinus ^ alfo, the philofopher, fomewhat re- 
laxing and inclining the exaft balance of juftice, 
thus defines this indulgence and feafonable kind- 
nefs. " That which is called favour by rpen^ is a 
remifHon of the feverity of juflice according to the 
occafion." 

Jn another place this fame Theophraftus has thus 
cxprefTed his fentiments : — " The fmallnefs and the 

^ Fa^orinusJ] — The life of this philofopher is given by Phi- 
loftratus. He wrote various things on hiftory and philofophyy 
ds appears alfo from Stobaeus. He lived in the time of Adrian. 
It is reported that he ex^prefled hirafelf aftonifhed at three 
things :— That, being born in Gaul, he Ihould fpeak Greek fo 
well ; that, being an eunuch, he fhould be accufed of adultery | 
and thaf, having ccyifidently thwarted the emperor, he fhould pre- 
ferve his ifie. His name in Greek is ^ot,&u^iyo<;'y his Ladii 
name is Favorinus, from Favor, as Cenforiniis from Cenfof. 
He was remarkable alfo for his great fluency of oratory. Bc- 
fides Philoflratus, the reader may confult concerning him Sui- 
das, who fays, amongft other things, that he was an hermaphro* 
dite ; and Lucian^ in his Eunuch, and Demonax. 

magnitude 
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magnitude of thefe things, and all thefe eftimates 
of duty are moderated, direfted, and governed by 
certain periods of time externally affefting them, 
by the dependant circumftances of perfons, caufes, 
and feafons, by the neceflities of the things thcm- 
felves, concerning which it would be difficult to 
give depided precepts, all which confiderations to- 
gether may juftify affent or the contrary, Thefe 
and fimilar opinions are profeffed by Theophraftus 
difcreetly, earneftly, and pioufly, yet rather with an 
intention to difcriminate and argue, than to decide 
with opiniative confidence. For they indeed who 
are ignorant of the caufes of knowledge, the diver- 
fities of bodies, and the modes of dilputation, can- 
not produce a precept plain, diftinft, and unchange- 
able, that will apply to every faft, which was what in 
the firft part of this effay I faid was the thing we 
wanted. Among other wife and falutary maxims of 
this Chilo, who w^s the occafion of the arguments here 
introduced, this which follows is of experienced ufe- 
iiilnefs, as reftraining within due limits the ungo- 
Ternable paffions of love and hatred, — ^^ Sq love % 

• 

. ' ^tf /(W^.]-r«-This fingular fentiment, here afcribed to Chilo, 
rUt by Ariftotle and Cicero, given to Bias. In Cicero's traft 
on Friendihipy Lelius affirms it to have been the opinion of 
Scipio Africanus, that no fentiment could be adduced more 
loftile to true friendfhip ; which, indeed, if the fentence be un- 
derftood literally, is natural and juft. To refbain the i^pulfe 
of the foci^l affedions^ from the idea that we. may one day hate 
diofe whom now we love, tends to poifon the fources of the 
Bobleft virtues, to excite univerfally the unamiable fpirit of dif«» 
troft, and, like Rochef:^ucault's Maxims, to prefpnt us only with 
- ^ moft unfavourable pidlu^e of human nature. But perhaps 
^i&ore was intended dian generally to teaqh us mQ&,tt9,vs]!av\ 
^ jiuWj^cff o/al/ oar paffions. %y^ 
V01.L Q ^t* 
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(fays he) as if you would one day hate, and lb 
hate as if hereafter you may love/' Concern- 
ing this Chilo, Plutarch the philofopher thus writes, 
in his treatife on the Soul : — '' The fage Chilo 
hearing one fay that he had no enemy, alked hint 
if he had then no friend ; thinking diat friendfhips 
and enmities neceflarily followed, and were depen* 
dent on each other/' 



C'AKf. 
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Chap. IV. 

fie nice and curious explanation, by Antonius Julianus, 
froying the elegance of a word borrowed by Cicero^ 
in one of his orations. 

A NTONIl^S JULIANUSS the rheto- 
JlIL rician, was of a very ingenuous and pleafing 
tempeivhis Jeafning was both ufeful and ^reeable, 
arid his diligence and memory, with refpeft to an- 
cient elegancies, was exceedingly copious. He was 
almoft always employed in examining the works of 

For the few chapters like the prefent which occur in thii 
Work« the author himfelf has made an adequate apology in hb 
pre&ce. Concerning this, it mufl be acknowledged that, turn- 
ing on a verbal nicety and diflindion in the Latin language, it 
cannot be transfufed with due e^Tedt into any other ; nor if it 
could, would it materially gratify the ci^riofity of an Engliih 
readeJT It was omitted for this reaibn I prefume in the French 
tranflation of Gellius, which I before mentioned, though that 
work certainly contains other chapters oh the fubje£l of gram^ 
mar and verbal criticifn^ equally dry and unintereiling* For 
my own part, having undertaken to tranflate the work of aa 
ancient writer, I ihould dunk that I imperfedly performed iny 
duty by fupprefling any part of my original becaufe attended 
with difficulties, or becaufe it wa$ in my own judgment com-* 
paratively lefs entertaining. 

' Antonius ^«//4««/.]-^Conmientators exprefs a doubt whether 
this is the fame perfon mentioned by ancient writers, and by Mi- 
nutius Felix in particular, by the name ofSalvius Julianus, This 
latter lived in the time of Adrian, wrote on the Jews, and is 
dfo mentioned by Spartianus, fiufebiusi and othct^% 
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the older writers with fo great acutenefs, weighing 
their excellence or detefting their errors, that his 
judgment was correft almoft to. perfedion. This 
Julianus had the following opinion on the Enthy-^ 
memc *, which is in Cicero's oration for Cn. Pian» 
cius, I will firft cite the words which gave rife 
to that opinion :— 

*^ Yet the owing of money and of kindnefs, are 
different things :• he who pays money inftantly ceafes 
to have that which he has paid, for he who is in 
d^ebt keeps back another man^s money. But he 
who pays kindnefs^ ftiU has it 5 and he who has it ', 

* Enthymeme.'] — This, in logic and rhetoric, is an argument 
confiiting of two propofitions-— an antecedent, and a confe- 
quence immediately deducible frgm it :. or rather, a contra£led 
fyUogiim. 

^ It is impoffible to tranflate this pafTage, and retain the point 
of the original. Habere gratiam is a phrafe the meaning of 
which is not only to return thanks for favours received, but 
alfo to be grateful in mind ; upon which complex meaning of 
the term tlie point of Cicero's expreflion depends. It is fome* 
what exemplified by the following paflage in the Eunuch of 
Terence : 

«* Et habetur et refertur Thais a me ita uti n^erita cjs gratia. - 

But the Engliih reader will more eafily comprehend its purport 
from the following lines of Milton, which feem almoft UteraBv 
borrowed from what is before us :--« 

" Lifted up fp high, 
I *sdeign*d fubjefdon, and thought one ftep higher 
Would fet me high'ft, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. 
So burdenfome, ftill paying ftill to owe^ 
Forgetfiil what from him I fHU received. 
And nnderftood not diat a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but (till pays, at onpQ 
Jiidf bred «id difchargeii'', 

^1 
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hy the citcumftance of having it, pays it. Nor 
fliall I ceafe to be in debt to Plancius, by paying 
him this kindnefs ; neither Ihould I have paid hioi 
kls in niy inclination towards him, if he had never 
been involved in this trouble." 

The body, of the fcntence, he obferved, was 
finooth and unembarraflfed j and^ as far as modu* 
lation was concerned, fufficiently elegant; byt it 
was neceffary to make allowance for a word's being 
a little changed from its original meaning, that the 
whole fentence, taken together, might be conliftent 
with itfelf. Comparing the owing of kindnefs and 
of money together, the word owing will certainly 
apply to both* The owing of kindnefs, and of mo- 
ney, may properly be oppofed to each other, if the 
expreffion of owing kindnefs and owing rtlon^y be 
allowable. But let us fee what happens in the cafe 
of owing and paying money, and in that of owing 
and returning kindnefs, ftill applying the word owing 
to both. Cicero, he continued, when he affirnned 
that the owing of kindnefs and the owing of money 
Were different, and gave his reafon why he thought 
fo, applifcd the Word debet to money 5 fpeaking of 
kindnefs, inftead bf deiet^ he fays habeL Thefe are 
his 'words : — *' Gratidni autem^ et qui refert hahet^ et 
fui babet in eo ipfo quodhabety refert'' But this word 
does not fuit the comparifon which i:> itiade y for 
the owing of kindnefs, not the having it, is com- 
pared with money. He confequently ought to 
have faid, and he who owes^ by the aft of owing pays j 
Which would be abfurd and forced, if kindnefs not 
yet returned might be faid to be returned^ becaufc 

C3 vv 
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it is owed. He changed, therefore, and fubftituted 
a word fimllar to that which he omitted, that he 
might ftill feem to preferve the purport of the 
word owingy the fubjeft of comparifon, and not in- 
jure the neatnefs ^of the fentence. In this manner 
did Julianus explain and criticife thcfe paffages of 
ancient writers, which young men read * under hk 
inlpeftion. 

♦ Teung men rf «</.]— This alludes to what formed a part of 
Roman education. It was ufual, after pafling through the form$ 
of domeflic difcipliney for young men of family to be placed 
under the care and patronage of fome charadler diflinguifhed 
by abilities and learning. With him they conftantly (pent their 
time, attending him in the fenate, at the bar, and confHtuting as 
it were part of his family in private life. Amongft other things 
propofed to young men by thefe inibudlors, were controverted 
queftions of ancient hiflory or fdence, about which they were 
to exercife their talents in difpute and argument. Thus were 
Cicero, his great rival HortenHus^ Julius Csefar, and other il- 
luftrious charaders of ancient Rome, initiated into the paths 
which conduced them to the higheft honours of the ilate. 

It maybe added> that in an earlier period of the Romail 
hiftory the ftudy of rhetoric was thought injurious to the youths 
and prejudicial to the ftate. Accordingly, we find that different 
decrees of the fenate were pafTed, expelling rhetoricians from 
Rome. See Suetonius de claris Rhetoribus. The ufefblneis of 
the art gradually appearing, it became> in focceeding tiniest 
bighly honourable. ^ 



Chap. 
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Chap. V* 

jT&a/ the orator Bemojihenes was dijiinguijhed by a 

difgraceful attention to the ornaments of his fer Jon i 

and that Hortenftus the pleader^ from the fame fault, 

and from bis ujing the aStion of a player when be 

/pokey was called a Bacchanalian dancing^girh 

IT is faid of Demofthenes *, that in neatnefs of 
drcfs % and attention to his perfon, he was de- 
licate and exaft even to a fault. From hence his 
ipruce veft and effeminate robes were ufed by his 

rivals 



Y 



• Demoftkenes. l-^TYit name of Demofthenes is fo familiar, 
that a modern writer is fearful of introducing it, well knowing 
that whatever he can fay is in danger of being rejefted as trite 
and conmion. Yet, with the impreifion that many Englifh 
writers may have conceived prejudices againft this illuftrious 
charadler, haftily taken up, and, perhaps, unjuftly founded, I 
cannot refill the prefent opportunity of doing away fome of 
their efFeds. It is by many imagined that in the great theatre 
on which his abilities were more confpicuoufly difplayed, he 
difhonojured his talents, and injured his country, by accepting a 
bribe from Philip of Macedon. It is not confiftent with the 
liipits which I have prefcribed myfelf to enter into particulars; 
jbut the reader may be affured that the faliity of this imputation 
)ias been proved even to demonftration by a name as illuftrious 
as that of Paufanias. On the fubjeft of the accufation here in- 
troduced, I am inclined to think that much may be allowed for 
the mifreprefentations of ignorance, much for the exaggerations 
pf envy. Demofthenes died in exile, and probably by poifon* 
His melancholy fate, and that of Cicero, is alluded to in fome 

C 4 >«ri 
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rivals and opponents as a reproach againfl: him* 
This alfo gave rife to fundry bafe and unbecoming 
appellations, jeflefting not only on his manhood, 
but his moral charafter ^ In like manner Hor- 
tenfius, almoft the greateft orator of his time, ex- 
cept Cicero, becaufe his drcfs was chofen and put 
on with the moft ftudied care and extraordinary 
neatnefs> and becaufe, when pleading, his hands 
were conftantly in aftion*, had many harfh and 

%/^ very energetic lines by Juvenal, in the Satire, where he em- 
phatically defcribes the ill confequences of indulging the ex*, 
tr^mc of every ruling paffion : — 

" Eloquium aut famam Demofthenis aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, et totis quinquatribus optat, 
Quifquis adhuc uno partam colit affe Minervam* 
Quern fequitur cullos anguftae vernula otpfse ; 
Eloquio, fed uterque pent orator." 
♦ Neatne/s of drefu'\ — This peculiarity, which of itlelf will 
'' juftify no condufion with refpeft to internal charadtcr, has dif- 
tingulfhed many eminent men of our own country. It is par- 
ticularly related of the pious Nelfon, and the accomplifhed 
Gray. |/ 

^ Moral charaSler,'] — The expreffion in the original is of a 
kind which admits of no tranilation, and refers to the loweft 
and moft deteilable profligslcy, concerning which, as Ogden, in 
one of his fermon^, emphatically fays, ** the greateft ignorance 
is Ac greateft wifdom/* 

^ His bands wjere conftantly in a^ionil-^QiCtrOy in his fpeech 
againft Q^Cscilius, ufually called Divinatio, mentions this ha* 
l>it of Hoftenfius : ** Q^d cum accufationis tuas membra dividere 
cceperit, et in digitis fuis fingulas partes caufae conftituere." 
Again : " MihI-enim videtur periculum fore ne ille non mode 
verbis tc obruat, fid geftu iffo ac motu corporis praeftringat 
aciem ingenii tui/* See alfo Valerius Maximus, Book VIII. 
c. X. who thus fays of Hortenfius, and his adlion when (peak- 
ing: <« Nefcires utrom cupidius ad audiendam eum an yt 
Ipedandum concuntretur. 

opprobrious 
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opprobrious terms heaped upon him ; and in the 
very caufes and trials abufed for refembling an 
aftor. But L. Torquatus, a man of unpoliflied 
mind and unamiable manners, when the affair of 
*Sylla was before the judges, with ftill greater 
bitternefs called him not an aftor, but the pofture- 
ihewing Dionyfia, a well-known little danciiig-girl i 
" Dionyfia !" replied Hortenfius, in a foft arid gen- 
de tone ^ " 1 had rather be Dionyfia, than, as you 
are, Torquatus, unacquainted with the Mufes ^, with 
Venus, and with Bacchus. 1/ 

* Unacquainted nvith the Mujes, &c.] — The firft and fecoiid <jf 
thefe exprellions require- no explanation ; the third, '^ unac- 
quainted with Bacchus/^ does. The Greek is air^oa-hpvv(ro^ 
which was applied to a perfon who faid nothing to tha purpofe. 
The firft origin of tragedy was the finging of verfes or hymnt 
in honour of Bacchus. When^ as an improvement upon this, the 
early poets attempted to interweave circumilances of ancient 
mythology, or to introduce fomething of a moral tendency, the 
common people exclaimed, vhv w^oq Aiotva-avi This is nothing 
jibottt Bacchus. 
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Chap. VL 

Vajfagefrom afpeech delivered by MeUllus Numidicus^ 
in his ^enforjhipy to the people^ in which he encouraged 
th&n to -matrimony ; why thatjpeech is cenjured^ mid 
how it may be defended* 

THE fpeech of Metellus Numicjicus % a grave 
and eloquent man, was read to a nunnerous 
.and learned company. It was his addrefs to the 
people in his cenforihip, on the fubjeA of m^r- 
Tiage, when he advifed them to take that ftate upon 
ifcem. It contained this paffage : — 

•' If, Romans, we could do without a wife, we 
ihould all be without that fource of vexation * 5 but 

fincc 

* iV«z»/V/V«j.]— He was fo called, becaufe he triumphed ove^i* 
Jugurtha, king of Numidta^. He is mentioned in high terms 
of refped by Cicero ; and his gl^at firmnefs of charader is ex- 
tolled by Valerius Maximus. 
4 y * /^«?^^?//<7«.]— "Philippus Carolus, a commentator on Gellius, 
IS fo facetious at this paflage, that I cannot help giving liis words 
in Englifh : " The praifes of virgins are in every one's mouthy 
and they who are honoured with their fmiles feem to them- 
felves to be above tribunes, praetors, and confuls; nay, to 
rife to heaven itfelf. Henfce come thefe foft expreffions, 
my delight, my charmer, my foul, my honey, my rofe, light of 
my eye, &c. &c. But as foon as they become married women, 
this flower perilhes, which feems born for one fleeting moment. 
Then they are changed indeed : the terms then applied to 
them are plagues, tempcfls, torments, curfe, continual fevers. 



and, to fum up all in a word, intolerable evil.'* | > 
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lince nature has fo ordered it, that we can neither 
live with them happily enough, nor without them 
by any means, we muft confult for our lafting fe* 
curity, rather than a tranfient gratification." 

Some were of opinion that Metellus, being 
cenfor, and whofe bufinefs it was ' to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow- 
ledged the vexations and perpetual inconveniencdl 
of the marriage ftate, which, inftead of alluring 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it ; that, on the contraiy, he Ihould rather have 
given his fpeech a different turn, and have urged 
that, for the moft part, there were no inconveni- 
encies in marriage ; but if fometimes there feemed 
any to arife, they were of no great moment, and 
very eafy to be fupported ; and that they were fooa 

But for thefe, and other witticifms of a fimilar import, ample 
cbmpenfation is made by Milton, in his beautiful apoHrophe to 
connubial love. 

The not living happily with or without them, has been made 
die fad burden of many a merry fong, from the time of Arif- 
tophanes to the prefent. See his Lyfiflrata, line 1037* 

The literal interpretation of which 1$, True, and not faUe, U 
tliat hying, there is no living with thefe deftruttve creatures, 
nor without them. 

• Who/e hi^nefs it wat.]-— It was one part of the cenibr's of- 
V £ce to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to pmiiih 
cdibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, tlie 
cenibr exaded a fine from him, which was called ses nxoriam ; 
irtikh law, we are tdd by Plutarch, in his Life of CamiOiii^ 
tibt great nan veiy rigoroufly enforced. |^ 

4 
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forgotten in the greater number of advantages and 
delights ♦• That thefe defefts neither happened td 
all> nor from any vice of nature, but from th«f 
mifcondudt and ihjuftice of certain hufbands. 

But Titus Caftricius was of opihion, that the 
ipeceh of Metellus was rights and perfeftly filita* 
bic. " It became a cenfor/' he obferved, " to 
^eak in one ftyle> an orator in another. The latter 
might be allowed to profefs fcntiments which wero 
fallacious, bold, fubtle> and feduftive, if they were 
but confiftent with themfelves, and could by BXif 
Artifice imprefs the minds of their hearers. Nay, it 
was dilgraceful to an oratorj when his caufe was 
bad, to omit any thing. Or leave any thing unaf- 
lailed. But with reipeft to Metellus, he conti- 
nued, a venerable charafter, of fo much dignity and 
integrity, and fuch exalted rank, fuch a man ad- 
drefling the Roman people, ought not to utter a 
word the truth of which was not alike known t6 
himfelfjs and obvious to his hearers ^ particularly 
when he was Ipeaking on a fubjeft which every 
day*s obfervation, and the general experience of 
common life, rendered familiar, Confeffing, then, 
a caufe of difquietude notorious t:» all mankind^ 
and thus deferving the praife of undifguifed fince- 
rity, he concluded, as an eafy and neceflary confe* 
quence, what was alike moft important and undft* 

* Dilights.'] ■ '* Felices ter at ampliusj 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nee mails 

Divulfus querimoniis 

Suprexna citius folvat amor die/' ^ Hflfikt 

tiiablct 
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niable, that frequent marriages were eflcntial to the 
good of the ftate/' 

Another paflage from this fame oration of Mc- 
tellus, I have always confidered as meriting repeated 
attention, no lefs fo, indeed, than the writings of 
the greateft philofophers. It is this :— ** The im*' 
mortal gods can certainly do very much -, but wc 
cannot expeft them to wilh better to us than pa^ 
rents. Yet parents, when children are refradtory, 
difinherit them. What then can we expeft from 
Heaven, and the immortal gods, unlefs we put a 
ftop to our evil pradkices ? It is right that the gods ^ 
^ ihould be favourable to thofe who do not oppofe 
their will. The immortal gods may fhew their ap^ 
probation of virtue s but are not obliged to take i% 
for a C9mpanioi]u''. 
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Chap. VIL 

tn thefe words of Ciceroy taken from bis fifth oration 
. againji VerreSy ^ Hancftbi remfperantprajidiofiau-' 
rumy* there is nothing to complain of or to cenfure i and 
they are in an error who pollute the accurate copies 
of Ciceroy by writing it ^* futuram." Alfo mention 
is made of another word in Cicero, which is changed 
hy commentators from its proper ufage to an impro-- 
per one. A few obfervations are fcattered upon the 
modulation md rhythm of ftyky which Cicero fiudied 
with great attentiofu 



I 



N Gicero*s fifth oration againft Vcrres, in that 
copy the authenticity of which cannot be doubt- 
ed, being made by the care and diligence of Tiro ', 
it is thus written : — 

** Homines tenues obfcuro loco nati navigant, 

. adeunt ad ea loca quas nunquam ante adierant^ 

neque noti cfle iis, quo venerunt, ncque femper cum 

cognitoribus efle poffunt. Hsec una tamen fiduci^ 

civitatis non modo apud noftros magiftratus, qui et 

%/ ■ yVrtf.]— This pcrfonage was firft the flave, then the freed- 
jnan of Cicero^ and always honoured with his confidence and 
friendihip, on account of his merit and acconipliihmehts. There 
is extant in Cicero's works a book of letters entirely addrefled 
to this Tiro, and full of cxpreflions of efteem and kindnefs. It. 
appears that Cicero always confulted him on what he wrote« 
and left every thing to his care* to be publiihed or no^ a9 he 
tboagbt proper, \/ , 
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kgum et exiftimationis periculo continentur, nequc 
apud cives folum Romanes, qui et fermonis ct juris 
ct multarum rerum focietate (jundi funt, fore fc 
tutos arbitrantxir, fed quocunque vcnerint hanc fibi 
rem praefidio fpcrant fuiurum'* 

A great many were of opinion that there was an 
error in the laft word, and that it ought to be 
written not futurumy hut futurami nor did they he- 
fitatc to fay that it ought to be correfted ; left, as 
the gallant in the comedy of Plautus (for it was 
thus they indulged their raillery on the fubjed) fo a 
folccifm * in the oration of Cicero, ftiould be openly 
deteded. There happened to be prefent a friend 
of mine, a man of moft extenfive reading, of whofe 
ftudy, reiieftions, and lucubrations, aimoft aU the 
writings of the ancients had been the conftant ob- 
jeft. He, on examining the book, affirmed, that 
there was no fault or inaccuracy in the word; 
and that Cicero had fpoken properly, and with ele^ 
gance. Futurum, he obferved, does not refer to rem, 
as hafty and incurious readers think, nor is it ufed par- 
ricipially. It is an indefinite word, fuch as the 
Greeks call aTrapf/xcparov, not ferving number or gen- 
der, but altogether unconnefted and promifcuous. C. 
Gracchus ' has ufed the fame kind of word in his ora- 

* SoIed/m,]'^So called, fays Gronovius, from Soli, a city in 
Cilicia, whofe inhabitants were faid by the Athenians, Soloikezein^ 
See Diogenes Laertius, at the Life of Solon. 

' C Graccbus.l — Cicero, in his tradt de Claris Oratoribiw, 
by^y " That he was a man of extraordinary talents; that in 
eloqaence he was inferior to none ; that his language was lofty^ 
his fentixnents wife, and that he was in all things a great imb4 i 
dignified (AaszdkXf^^^GrQnovmn V/ .^-NkJl 
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tion, the tide of which is, *^ De Quinto Popilio 
circum conciliabula," in which is this paflage: 
" Credo ego inimicos meos hoc diSlurumi* where 
he fays di£turum^ and not diSluros. Does not 
Gracchus apply precifely in the fame meaning thc- 
word diSfUrum as Cicero does futurum ? Thus in 
Greek, without any fulpieion of error, the verbs 
votiKTiiify eo-c(r9(xi, Xf^fiy, and the like, are given to 
both numbers and all genders without diftindtion. 
He added, that in the third book of the Annals of 
the excellent Quadrigarius * there was founds 
*' Dum ii conciderentur, hoftium copias ibi oc-^ 
cupatas futurum** In the beginning alfo of the 
eighteenth book of the Annals of the fan^c Qjar. 
drigarius, there was this fentence \ ^* Si ^pro tua 
bonitate ct noftra voluntate tibi valctudo fuppetit, 
eft quod fperemus deos bonis htntfaSlurum.** In like 
manner in the twenty-fourth book of Valerius Ann 
tias ^ we read, " Si hse res divinae faftae riteque per- 
litatae eflent, harufpices dixerunt amnia ex fententia 
frocejfurum cfle/' Plautus alfo, in his '^ Cafina/* 
Ipeaking of a young woman, fays occijurum^ and not; 
$ccifurami as, 

" Etiamne habet Cafina gladium ? habet fed duo^ 
Quibus altero te occifurum ait, altero villicum.*' 



♦ ^adrigarius,']'^Oi this Quadrigarius but very little is 
known. Much ufe was made of him by Livy, more by Gel- 
lius, and many things were taken from him by M^crqbius,. 
Servius, Nonius, and Prifcian. A fragment of his ^orks is 
found in Seneca. He was a writer of Roman annals. 

f Valerius ^«//aj.]— This was another ancient writer of fu- 
perior diftindUon^ of whofe works a few fcattered fragments 
cnly remain. H^ is pften ||uotpd by Livy, and was of much 
§Uc to Pliny ^ 
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Thus. too> Laberius % in his Geinellis : 

' ■ . . ,• . .;.■/. I • 

" Non putavi, hoc earn iiiturunu 

Were not, therefore, all thefe pe(^lc ignotant of* 
what a folcdfin was? Gracchus ufed the word 
dtHurumi Quadrigariusyj^/j^rKfly, ziA henefaSiurum i 
Phutm occifurum ; Amias procefurum -, Laberius'/^r^ 
tJirum, all indefinitely. . Which yfage. is neither dif- 
tinguilhed by number, perfon, gender, or tenfe, but 
coniprehends them all by one unvaried termina* 
don. Thus Cicero ufed futurum neither in the 
mafculintf nor neuter gender, for that would have 
been a folecifm ; but as a word which, had nothing 
tQ do with any gender. This fame friend of mine, 
ini Cicero's oratioa concerning the command of 
Cn. Pompcy, affirmed, that it was thus written by 
Cicero, and fo he always read : ** ^um veftros 
fortus atque eos portus^ e^uibus vitam ac Jpiritum 
ducitis in fradonum fuijfe potejiatem Jciatis.** That 
it was no folecifm to fay in fvtejlatem fuife, as the 
vulgar aiid half-learned (uppofc j but he contended 
the expreffion was proper and correft^ and was 

• Lalfenus,]'^Tht Fragments of Laberius were colIe£bed by 
Henry Stephens^ and publiihed with othersi of the ancient La-^ 
tin poets; and they are alfo found in the Corpus Poetarun) 
publifhed'by Mattaire. He wrote fatiricat pieces, and waf 
urged by Julius Cssfar to appear publicly on the ftage. This, 
being a Roman knight, he for a time refufed to do, as an a£t 
highly degrading ; but he was finally compelled to gratify the 
tyrant. He introduced himfelf with that beautiful prologue 
which is found in Macrobius, and which an ingenious friend has 
done me the favour to tranflate.'-^it is hereafter fubjoined. 

Vol. L D common 
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common alfo in Greek ; and that Plautus^ too^ who 
was particularly exa£k in his choice ofwbrdsj fays in 
his Amphitryon, 

'^ Numero mihi m mentem fuit ; 

fto^ as was ufualj in mente. But befides Plautbs, 
an example from whom he here adduced, I mjrfelf 
alfo have met with abundance of fuch readings in 
ancient writci*s, which will be found interiperfed in 
this coUe&ioh. But fetting alide both the reaibn of 
the thing, and thefe authorides, the found and dif- 
* pofition of the words of themfelves declare, that fe 
Was more fuitable to the care of the words, and 
the modulation of Cicero's fpecch, when he mij^t 
with propriety have ufed eithier, to prefer foteftafem 
to potejiate. The former is more agreeable to- the 
ear, and fuller in the fentence, the latter more harib 
and lefs pcrfeft j that is; fuppofing the ear to be 
correft, and neither deaf nor fhipid. For the fame- 
feafon, indeed, he preferre4 the word expUcavii to 
ixplicuity which began to be more in xifc. Thefe 
are the words, as they appear in his oration tn riie 
command of Cn. Pompey: *' Tcftis eft Sicilia, 
^uam, multis undique cindam periculis, non terrore 
belli, fed coniilii celeritate explicavit/* If he had £ud 
ixpUcuit^ the fentence would have limped uith weak 
and imperfeft modulation. 

» Plmtus.']^^** In coipcedia maximc claudicanias, licet Varro 
dicat miifas JSXii Stolonis fententia Plautino fermone locatai:a&' 
faUTe, fi I»atm€ Jloqui vcllcwt.' V%/»////tfifc 

■ • 

« 

■ ■ I 
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Ghap; Vlii; 

^tcry found in the hooks of Sotion the philofoplen 
canceming the courtezan Lais^ and Demofibenes thi 
(Orator* 

^ O O T 1 N ■ was a man of no mean difKn£tion> 
O of the Peripatetic feft. He wrote a large 
book full of diffiife and various hiftory> which he 
called the Horn of Amalthea*, which word is of 
the fame import as if one fhould fay Corhucopfe, 
In this book die foilowing ftory is related of t)c- 
hiofthcnes the orator, and Lais Uie bourte2:ah i— 
" Lais," fays he, ** of Corinth, by the elegance 
and beauty of her perfbn, obtained a prodigious 
deal 6f money ; and it was notorious that fhe was 
Vifited by men of wtolth from all jparts of Greece j 
but no one Was admitted who did not ^ve her the 
fum flie demanded S which> indeied, was ektrava- 

[/ ^ Sotivfg,]^Thh phiioibpicr livei in the time of Tibeiiiii; 
hnd was preceptor t» Se&ecs^ l^ whoxh h^ is refpedfolly men- 
tioned. 

* liffrm df JiinriJthea.]-^S^e the Avi^ot^s pTclBck. 
^ She demanded.'\'^kx, the doors oHhe apartmenls inhabited 
by courtezans, werevinicribed their names, and the fum that was 
expefled* ^his we learn from j'uvcnal, Petronitts, ike. The 
fum here demanded by Lais of Demofthenes is aftted, for the 
taine piirpofe, of a yoUng iian in Plautas : 

'^ Alias me pofcit pro ilia triginta minds 
Alias talentoin magnum, heque quicquain qae0 
.iCqui bonique ab co iihpeirare." ^ >» 

I. P ft 
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gant enough. Hence, he remarked, arofe that pro- 
verb (b common in Greece, It is not for every 
man to fail to Corinth * ; that is, it was ablbrd for 
any man to vifit Lais at Corindi, who was unable to 
jgive what (he Acquired. This Voman Was pri- 
vately vifited by Dcmoftheries, who dfcfit^d ' her 
favours. But Lais afked a thoufand drachrhse, or 
a talent -, this is, in our money, equal to a hnn- 

j drcd thbuland fefterces. " Demofthehes, ftrnck widi 
the' petulance of the woman, and'ilarmcdat-thc 
greatnefs of lihe' fum, tiiriied back ; and as he "^tas 

* leaving Kcr,fahJ, " I buy not repentance fo dean*' 
But the Greelc Words he is reported to Have tiled 
are more pointed : *M buy not iejffetitaxice' at a 
thouland drachriiae/* y/ 

w ♦ To CdriTttb.l'-^'^Tlni proverb is alio expluned tnodief Way : 
The feas in the vicinity of Corinth were of very dificuh navi- 
gation ; therefore it was neither czfy, nor always (ife, to make 
the harbour qf Corinth. The explanation^ neverthelels^ which 
is here given by Oeilius^ is more plactfible^ and xm>re ^;t&erHlly 
accepted* Corinth was always famous lor its luxury ind licen- 
tioufnefs; and a thoufand nymphs of pleafnre, confecrated totht 
fervice of the Corinthian Venus, could hardly fail of attrti^ing 
a concourfe of idle and voluptuous ftpanger»* Horace ieemi to 
adopt the litter explanation here given : 

** Non cttivis hoBiini contingit adire Corinthttm; 
Scdit qui timuit ne non fuccederet,'* 

Erafmus, alfo^in his account of this proverbial expeffion, qtibtet 
ibme lines refle^ng on Corinthian voluptuoufnefs ; wl4cH; ifkyi 
he, I WQ\M tiftnilate> if they were bat as modeft as they are 
elejant* 



Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

^f.cujlom and^difcipline of the Pythagorean fchooly with 
tbf timfjixedfor their /peaking and being filent. 

TH. E order apd method which Pythagoras * 
obferved, and afterwards thofe who fucceedcd 
hun, in the admiffion ^nd inftruftion of difciples, is 
fjiid to have been tJiis : — Firft of all, the youths 
\\rhp offered tl;iemlelves for his inftruftion he phy- 
fipgnqtnized^j which word means to judge of the 
ipanners and dilpofitions of men, by forming a con- 
j^fiture from^ the ' caft of their face and countenance, 
and from the orqneral form and manner of the out- 
war4 P?rfpn. Then he, whoni he had thus ex- 
amined and approved, was immediately admitted 
to |iis difcipline, and, for a certain time, was en- 

V ■ F^/i&tfi-w/w.]— Every thing of importance concerning Py- 
tha£ci^> his life, his difcipline, and his fyltem, the reader will 
Snacollefted and arranged with great perfpicuity in £nfiel4*s 
I£[ftory of Philofophy, to which, once for all, I refer for fuch 
fiuther explanation on the fubjed matter of this chapter as may 
be entertaining or neceflary. 

V'* PiyfiogH(mixeii,'\'*^l!\i2X a ftudy like that of phyfiognomy, 
which reds on no bafis, which every man's obfervation knows 
to be delttiive, and which in no refpe^^ conduces to the advan- 
tage or happinefs of mankind, fhould have employed the learned 
ana the wife of ancient and modern times, is a ibriking proof of 
human infirmity. The moil ancient writer on this fubjed is 
Ariftotle ; of more modern times, Baptiila Porta was the maa 
who moil excited attention ; and> at the prefent period, I^vatec 
has exercifed great ingenuity on the fubjed; all liavc had dieijr 
admirers* 
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joined filence ' ; the period was not the fame to aUji 
but it varied according to his opinion of their ta^ 
lents. He who obferved filence, heard what was 
^d by others ; but was not fufibred to enquire^ if 
he happened not to ut^derflandji nor to make re- 
marks on what he heard, No one was filent fbr a 
lefs Ipacc than two years *, in which procefs of being 
fdent, and of hearing, ^e difcij^e^ were called 
hearers* But when they had learned what is of al| 
things the moft difEcult, to be filent and xp htzr^ 
and we^e inftruded ja the art called the holding the 
i(fngue^ they.wcrp then pc^tted tq fpeak, to aflc 
queftions, (o writ^ down what they heard, ai^d to 
<:ommunicate th^ir owii ppinions. In (his ftage 
they were called matbematici^s^ from the fciences 
which they were then beginning to learn and re(left 
upon; for the ancient Greeks called geometry, 
gnomoi^ics % m^fic, and the qther profounder fci- 
ences, matbem^ics. But the commbn people pall 
thofe mathematicians, who, to ufe a national word^ 

Ihould be named Chaldsan^ ^* 

After 

? &'W^.]— Various motives have been aligned for the 
ijlence wliich Pythagoras enjoined his .difciples at their initia- 
tion. It might pofTibly, fays Enfield, from Brucker« be of greaf - 
ufe to them/ and it was certainly a judicious expedient with 
refped to himfelf^ as it reilrained impertinent curioiity> and pre- 
vented every inconvenience of contradidlion. 

t Tw^jf^j.J^-Thc period of this probation varied from 
two to five years. 

^ Giwiwiiirj.i— The art of dialling, t]|e invention of which 
IS by fome given to Anaximander> by others to Anaximenes the 

Mileiian. 
f C^Maas.]'-^'Thc Chaldaeans w^rc particularly, remark* 
aWe for their ftiidy of die ?4>ftiufe td^cw* T^V« term Chal- 
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After being initiated in thefe fciencea, diey pro- 
ceeded to ftudy the formation of the world, and 
the primary prindplcs of nature : they were then 
CBJkd theories. 

When my friend Taurus^ had related thefe 
things concerning Pythagoras : <^ But at this day/' he 
contiaijed, ** they who precipitately, and with un- 
waihed feet % follow the philofophers^ are not fatif'^ 
fied with being averfe to meditation, and ignorant 
of mufic and geometry, but muft themfelves imr 
pofe the laws by which they are to be taught. One 
lays, " Teach me this firft/* Another exclaims, 
*^ I would icam this thing, but not that/* A third 
4s eager to beg^n with the fympofium of Plato, on 
account of the licentioufneis of Alcibiades ; an- 

M 

I 

danms was applied contemptuoufly, in an appropriate fenfe, 
to the tribe of aftrologers and fortahe*>tellers which iniefted 
j^ome in its fplendour. See Juvenal, Sat. vL— 

'< Chaldsis fed major erit fidnda : quicqaid 
Dixerit aftrologus, credant a fbnfe relatnm 
Amnumis.'' 

* TtftfrjK/.]— Taurus was a Phoenician philofopher, who lived 
in the time of Antoninns Pius, and wrote, according to Suidas^ 
on the different dogmas of Plato and Ariilotle. He is again 
mentioned by Gellius, Book VI. c. xiv. as the author of Com* 
mentaries on the Georgici of Plato.— Gr(7/(p<&/«/« 

* l/irwi^A/y^^.]— -This is a proverbial expreiHon, borrowed 
from the Greek, a»ivroi( v^^i^ eufapaim*, which has its origin in 
religious ceremony, in which no one could bear a part without 
firft wafhing. Hence 4t was applied generally to the under- 
taking any thing of importance without becoming care and cau- 
tion. In the place before it means that they rafhly become the 
followers of philofophers, without being prepared by previous 
^iapline. With unwaihed hands was a proyer)) aJfo of frc^ 
fluent occurrence, and of £milar import. 

P 4 ^^^ 
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other with the Phaedrus, on account of the oration 
ofLyfias. Nay, by Jupiter, there are fome who 
dcfire to read Plato, not to improve in morals, but 
to obtain a graceflilnefs .of ftyle and language ; not 
to become more modeft, but more witty." This is 
what Taurus ufed to remark, comparing thefe 
modern followers of the philofophers with the old 
Pythagoreans, But neither miift this be omittedi 
that all, without exception, who were adniittcd bj^ 
Pythagoras into his fociety and difcipline, produced 
whatever effeds or money they poflcffed for the 
commpn ufe j and an infep^rable fociety was fomv- 
cd, as if it had been that fort of co-heirfhip \diich is 
lightly exprcffed by the terms hcrfto non cito \ 

V^« Hir^fi noH ri>tf.]-— For this cxpreiHon wc have no correfpon- 
4ent term v^ Englifli. It was an old law phrafe ; and we findt 
in the twelve tables^ erQum citiun ufed to Agnify s^n equable 
diviiion of property ^ongfl heirs. See Heineq;iu$ and Salma- 
iius in Solinuni^ as well as Cicero de Orat. c. lyi* Confequentlyj, 
her&um non dtum nn^ft mean a co-heirfhipi the property of which 
was not divxi|ble« which was precijply the cafe with the old Pytha- 
goreans. On their ^ntranpe into the fociety, the individuals added 
their property, without referve, to<he public fund, foeconiing co-? 
heirs or co-p?^rtners with the reft in the commpn ftock, But in 
cafe of difpute or difguft, no individual could infifl: on having hb 
property reftpred, oi: claim any por^on of the whole. We do 
Indeed find, that if any member found himfelf, on experience, 
unable or unwilling to go through the whole procefs of the Py- 
thagorean difcipline, it was ufual to reftore him a double por- 
tion; Uut this was an a£t of voluntary fiberality, the motive of 
which was probably to convince the world of the dtfinterefted 
nature of the fed. Upon this fubje^l of the community of 
goods which prevailed amongft the Pythagoreans, every necef^ 
ikry information may be found in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Laertius, and in Jamblichus de Myfteriis.^ t/ . 

C H 4 P< 
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Tif words of FavoriniiSy addrejfed to a youth wH 
offered an old and objokie mode of Jpeiaking. 

^T7A VO RINUS ' the philofopher thus addreffed 

A/ a young man, who was excelfively fond of 

old words, and of introducing antiquated and out 

. of *the way phrafes in his common and daily con- 

verfation. 

** Curius, Fabricius, and Coruncanius % our coim- 
frymen, of very femdte times, and the three Ho- 
ratian brothers, ftill older than thefe, talked widi 
their friends plainly and perlpicuoufly, nor did 
they ufe the words of the Arunci, the Sicani, or 
Pelafgi, who were faid to have been the firft inha- 
bitants of Italy, but the language of their own 
rimes: but you, as if you were now converfing 
with the mother of Evander, ufe a language which, 

■ /'tfvm»«x.]— For an account of this philofopheo fee notes 
to ChaJ). III. ' 

|/^ Curius, Fairicius, hnJ CoruncatnusJ^ — The two former of 
. thefe were very celebrated characters in Roman hiftory. Cu- 
1105 expelled Pyrrhus from Italy^ and rendered his name im* 
mortal by the dignified flmplicity with which he refafed that 
monarch's prefents. Fabric! us alfo was general againft Pyrrr 
has ; and when the king's phyiician made an offer to poifon his 
mafter, the Roman fent him back in chains to the tyrant. Cir 
cero draws a parallel betwixt this Fabricius and Ariftides the 
Athenian* Coruncanius was a celebrated orator, and raifed 
from, a mean fituation to the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 
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for many years, has been out of date, unwilling 
that any one fhould know or comprehend what 
you mean. Why not then be fUent, that you may 
fiilly obtain your purpofc } But you are fond of 
antiquity S you fey, bccaufc it is ingenuous, good, 
temperate, and model!):. Imitate then the ancients 
in your life, but fpeak the language of the mo- 
derns, and have always imprefled on your memory 
and heart, what C. Csefar^ a man of extraordinary 
genius and prudence, has written in his iirft book 
on Analogy — Avoi4 every unufual word as you 
would a rock*" 1/ 

* Jnttquiiy.^ — This childifh fondncfi for andqaitjr, without 
taftc and without rcafon, is finely ridiculed by Horace, in his 

^piftle to Auguftus, 

*' Cetera nequaquam fimili rati one modoque 
jEftimat, ct nifi qu* terVis fccrcta tuifque, 
Tcmporibus defunfta videt, faftidit et odit." 

Moft happily imitatdl by Pope* 

f' Authors, like coini, grow dear as they grow oldf 
It is the ruft we value, not the gold. 
Chauccr'i worft ribaldry is leam'd by rote, • 
And beaftly Skelton heads of houfes quote : 
One likes no language but the Fairy Queen, 
A Scot will fight for Chrift's Kirk o' th' Green, 
And each true Briton is to Ben fo civil. 
He fwears the Mufcs met him at the Devil.** 

♦ C. Cd5/&r.]— This was Julius Caefar, whofc work on the fub- 
jca here mentioned is praifed by Cicero m his Brutus. Wc 
have the names alfo of various other works which have not 
come down to us. — A Treatife on Divination, fomc orations* 
two books on Analogy, and fomcdiing againft Cato. He wrotf 
^Ifo fome poems. 

Chap. 
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fhucydidesy the celebrated biflcriany affirms that the 
Spartans ujed not a trumpet hut pipes in their 
army. His words upon thejuljeff. Herodotus r/- 
lates, that king Halyattes bad mujiciaits always in 
readinejs. Likewiff Jome remarks upon the fitcb^ 
pipe of Caius Gracchus. 

THUCYDIDES, tRemoftiUuftriousofth? 
Greek hiftorians> relates of the Lacedsemo- 
Ijians, who were great warriors, that they did not 
iife^ as lignal$ in battle, horns or trumpets ^ but 
flutes *. This was not done in conformity to anjr 

religious 

f Horns §r /rmv/^/.]-— Cornaum tubarumve. The origin of 
thefe words is explained by the words themfelves. The horns« 
thongh in fucceeding times made of brafs, were originally the 
fimple horns of cattle. What I have tranflated trumpet was, 
in diiHn^on from the hom> a ftraight tube. The performers on 
each were diftinguifhed by the names of comicines and tubidnes. 
Both thefe inftraments» with very little variation^ perhaps, with 
xefpedt to their form, continue in ufe at this day. 

' /AkT//.]— »I was ii^ doubt what word to ufe in this pl^e^ ^ 
flute or £fe. In modem language, the fife is the xnartial infiru- 
inent. We have good authority for either expreflion* See 
>Iilton, Book I. Paradife Loll. 
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In j>erfe£k phalanx to the Dorian mood 
pf fiates and foft recorder," 
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religious rite or prejudice, or that the ipirits might 
be roufed or elevated, which is efFedted by horns 
and trumpets ' j but on the contrary, that they 
might be calmer and more- deliberate, which is ac- 
complifhed by the fkill of the flute-player. They 
thought, that in attacking the enemy, and when, 
engagements firft began, nothing more promoted 
iecurity or valour than their being reftrained fixHn 
too daring cxcefles by founds of fofter harmony. 
When- therefore the ranks were drawn up ^ placed 

in 

It feems to me probable^ thaf in this paiTage Milton had in 
midd this l^acedaBmonian cuftom. 

See dib CoUins's Ode to Liberty. 

** Who ihall awake the Spartan Mc, 
And call in (blemn (bunds to li^ 
Thofe youths, &c." - 

. > Jnww/</j.]— The cxpreflion in the original, is not tubac, 
but litui. What the prccife di^ercncc was is not eafy to fay : 
much concerning thefe inftruments may be found in Montfaucon; 
and that they were diftinft both from cornua and tubse, is prov- 
ed by the pafTage before us, and various others in ancient wri* 
ters. See Horace. 

** Multos caftra juvant, et lituo tubae 
Permiilus fonitus.'* 

V^ \ Dranvn «/.]-i-Procindlae, literally girt up. See tlie wbrd 

ijivLs ufed in Horace : 

• ', ' 

'• Hoc iter ignavi divifimusj altius ac nos 
PracinSiis, unum." 

The drefs of the Romans and of the Orientals in ^11 times was 
exceedingly inconvenient for labour, 6r exertions of any kind : 
taercfore they who travelled girded up, if we may fo fay, 

theix 
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in array, and ready to engage, the flute-players, dif- 
ferently difpofed along the lines, began. By this 
foothing, delightful, and folemn melody, and a 
fort of difcipline, as it were, of military mufic,. the 
impetuofity of the foldiers was checked, and they 
"Were prevented from rulhing irregularly frcMii their 
ranks.' But let us cite this eminent writer's own words, 
toipbrtant both from their dignity and truth. 

*^ After this the attack began. The Ar^ves 
and their allies rulhed forwards with eagernefs^ and 
Tdge. The Lacedaemonians advanced flowly to the 
found of flutes, the numerous players on which -were 
dilpofed at regular \ntervak. This was not from 
any fuperftition, but that marching embodied and 
in unifon, their ranks might not be broken, which 
is -uftmlly done when great armies attack each 
oAer." 

The Cretans alfo, as is reported, advanced to 
battle tempering and regulating their pace to the 
found of the lyre *. But Halyattes^ king of Lydia, 

agreeably 

their loofe (anics i and it is net improbable bat that foldiers, 
when about to engage, or on a march, did the fame. From this 
cuflom Harmer, in his Obfervations on PaiTages of Scripture, 
takes' occafion ihgenioufly to explain the phrafe of " gijding 
the loins." " They that travel on foot," fays he, " are obliged 
to faften their garments at a greater height from their feet 
than they are wont to do at other times." This isr what fome 
have Underftood to be meant by girding' their loins, not fimply 
their having girdles about them, but the wearing their gar- 
ments at a greater height than ufual. \/^ 

5 The ^r^.]— -In the original cithara ; but the words lyra and 
cithara feem to have been ufed proniifcuoully. See Athenaeus, 
lib. xivl 1 have remarked, in my notes to Heioiox>aA> ^^x^^wt ^ 
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agreeably to the cuftom of Barbarian Ixixury, whefl 
he made war on ithe Milefian's, as Herodotus in 
his hiftory relates, had in his army, as weH fy( 
military fervice as for the entertainment of his vo- 
luptuous companions, performers 6n the difiercilt 
paftoral inftruments, and female players on the 
flute ^. Whilft Homer reprefents the Greeks as 
engaging the enemy, not to the feund of pipes or 
flutes, but in filence \ with a firm exertion of mind 
znd valour. 

« But 

cltharaedus arid cithariHes^ both players oh the cithara or lyre, 
were to be thus difHngaifhed— -the former accomparued his 
inflrament with his voice, the latter did not« I fhould have 
remarked^ at the preceeding paflagey concerning the Cretans^ 
that their military difcipUne was borrowed from the Lacedas. 
monians, and that they were the inventors of the military or 
Pyrrhic dance. 

^ Femak players on tbt JlutiJ] — See Herodotus, Book I. 
Chap. xvii. 

' /»y££f«rr.]-— Homer, in the paflage which precedes the one 
here quoted, reprefents the Trojans as rufhing in a tumultuous 
ardour and clamour to battle. 

«* With (houts the Trojans, rufhing from afer. 
Proclaim their motions, and provok'd the war."^ 

Pope. 
Homer's words literally tranflated are, 
« But the Trojans, when they were marftialled by thdr lead* 
ers, advanced with tumult and fhout like birds." 

Mr. Cowper's verfion is lefs faulty, but dill not literal 
enough. 

'* Now marfliaird all befteath their feveral chiefs. 
With deafening fhouts, and with the clang rfarmst 
The hoft of Troy advanc'd.'* 

It 



V. 
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*^ But filenc, breathing rage^ refolv'd and fkill'd 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful fieldj 
Swift march the Greeks." 

• 

What then means that moft violent clamour of the 
Roman troops, with which, according to our writers 
of annals, they were accuftomed to ihout when they 
engaged ? Was this to oppofe fo wife a form of 
ancient difcipline, or is a flow and filent pace eli- 
gible, when advancing to attack an enemy feen 
at a confiderable diftance ? or when they come 
to blowsj is the enemy then at hand at the fame 
time to be repelled by force, and terrified by 
daitiour? 

But this Lacedaemonian flute-playing brings to 
mind that oratorical flute which is faid to have 
been played before Caius Gracchus, and to have 
modulated his tones when fpeaking to the people. 
But the vulgar opinion is iindoubtedly &lfe, that 
when he was Q>eaking a perfon flood behind him 
playing on the flute, and by his various tones fome* 
times reprefling, fometimes animating his voice 
and action. For, what could be more abfurd than 
that a piper fhould play to Gracchus when fpeak- 

It was tbe cuftom of the Romans to clang their arms together 
when advancing to the attack ; but Homer fays no fuch thing 
of the Trojans. Milton, in imitation of the Greek poet's de- 
fcription of his countrymen's order of battle, thus deftribes the 
fallen angels. 

" Thus they. 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 
Mov'd on in filence to (oft pipes." 
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mg^jis : if > he had ;bcen . a dancipg mimic % 4differ- 
cnt mea^iires,. tunes, And times ? They .wjiqfe re* 
lation is of the beft autbatity *$rm> thjit. a man 
ftood concealed aniongfl: his auditors, who, from 
a fmall flute, breathed at intervals a deeper tone to 
check and foften the harfhnefs of his voice. It is 
not, as I think, to be imagined, that the ardour 
and impetuofity which was inftinftive and natural 
to Gracchus, required any external impulfe. Ci- 
cero, however, is of opinion, that GVac^hus uftd. 
this flute-player for both purpofes, that by tunes 
occafionally fweet or elevated, his flyle, when low 
or dry, might be animated, when harfh or impctu* 
tuous might be repreflTed. Thefe are Ciccro*s 
words : 

• 

" Therefore this fame Gracchus, as you may 
know, Catalus, from Licinius your client % who 

is 

• ilfiWr.]— Planipes. In the comedies, when the chorus 
went off the flage, they were fucceeded by a fort of adors, 
who diverted the audience for fome dme with apifh pollttres 
and antic dances. They were not mafked, but had their 
iaces,&eared over with foot, and drefled themfelves in lamb- 
ikins. They wore garlands of ivy, and carried bafkets foil of 
herbs and flowers to the honour of Bacchus. They adied al^ 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes.-— iT^/irfff/. 

• C//>2r/.]— No word has varied more from its original aC'^ 
ceptation than this. It is derived from xXcia;, celebro. It con<* 
ftituted no fmall part of the magnificence of the great men of 
ancient ' Rome to be courted as patrons, that is> to liave in 
their trains : (for they were attended by them whenever they 
appe&red in public) a number of Grangers, or young men of 
rank, to whom, in return for this mark of refpeft and homage, 
they, communicated infbiidion, or extended their countenance" 

and 
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is a man of learning, had always, when he Was 
(peaking, a (kilfiil flave ftanding fccredjr behind, 
him with an ivory flute '% who> as occafr ' re.^ 
quired, breathed a note, to roufe him if languid, ^ 
or call him back if too harili.'* 

With relpeft to this cuftom of advancing to 
battle to the found of flutes, we karn from Arif- 
totle ", in his Book of Problems, that it was in- 
troduced by the Lacedaemonians, in order to make 
the confidence and ardour of their troops more con- 
Ipicuous, and more efFeftually tried. Cowardice 
and fear, he obferves, is perfeftly incompatible with 
fuch a mode of attack, whilft the mean and daftardly, 
neceflarily ftirink from what is fo noble apd intre- 
pid, I have fubjoined a few words from Ariftotle 
on this fubjeft. 

" Why, when about to engage, did they march 
to the found of the flute ?— That they might diftin- 
guifh thofe, who behaved like cowards," 

and protedlion. The particular claim thefe clients were fup- 
pofed to have on their patrons, is accurately defined by our 
author, in the thirteentlr Chapter of the fifth Book, to which the 
reader is referred. Virgil is called by Horace Juvenum No- 
bilium Cliens, in allufion to the particular patronage which was 
extended to the poet by the nephew« of Auguftus. It is need* 
lefs to add how different a meaning the word now bears. 

*** J'vory Jlute,'] — Much is proved from this incidental men* 
tion of a flute of ivory. Amongft other tki^s it appears 
that in the time of this Graccims, both the fcience of mufi^ 
and the mechanic arts muft have made no inconfiderablf 
progrefs, 

^^ From -<ifr^fl//i?.]f— Group vius informs us, that he was no» 
ver able to find the pafTage htre quoted in Ariftotle. 

Voj;-. I. E QuKt* 
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C H A P. XII. 

At what age, from what rank, with what ceremonies, 
oaths, and titk, a Vefial virgin is admitted by tbt 
Pontifex Maximus, and how Jhe pajfes her novi^ 
ciate. ^hat, as Labeo affirms, " neither doth Jb^^ 
inherit by law the pojfeffions of any one who dies 
intejiate, nor doth, any one inherit from her, dying 
without a will. 

THE writers on the fubjeft o( taking * a Veftal 
virgin, of whom Labeo Antiftius is the.moft 
* 

elaborate, have afferted, that no one could be 
taken who was lefs than fix, or more than ten 

yeari 

■ 7i;i/«^.]— This word may, to an Enjglilh reader, at firft 
appear inelegant and* f^roper ; but it fecms eafily juftified by 
the explanation which follows in the latter part of the chap^ 
ter. « The high pri«ft," fays our author, " took away the 
virgin from her parents, as a captive is taken in war;** that 
is, with feeming violence ; not unlike the fenfe in which Ho- 
race ufes the word capio. 

<t Graecia capta ferum vidorem cepit.** 

The word tah, in Englifh, is ufed in a variety of iignifica- 
cations, apparently very remote from each other. Do you 
take me ? is nfed for Do you underiland me ? Jt is ufed 
by Shakefpeare in a flill more fingular fenfe. Lear's exe* 
cration againft his daughter* has this ftrong expreifion. 

** Strike her young bones. 
Ye taking airs, with lamenefs." 

thave 
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years oM. Neither could fhe be taken unlefs both 
her father and mother were alive, if fhe had any 
defcft of voice or hearing, or indeed any perfonal 
blemilh *, or if fhe herfelf or father had been made 
free; or if under the protcftion of her grandfether, 
her fether being alive ; if one or both of her pa- 
rents were in aftual fervitude, or employed in mean 
occupations \ She whofe fifter was in this charac* 
ter might plead exemption, as might fhe whofe 
father was flamen ♦, augur, one of the fifteen who 

had 

I have with fome diligence examined Middleton's Letter from 
Romey with the expedlatibn of finding the ftriking fimilitude 
pointed out betwixt the initiation of a Veftal virgin and the 
ceremony of taking the veil, as obferved in Roman Catholic 
countries. They unctoubtedly, in many refpeds, bear a flrong 
refemblance. It may hot be improper to add, that the word 
<virgines was ufed b/ the beft Latin writers, to fignify the 
Veftal virgins, without the addition of Feftales. It would far 
exceed the limits of a note, to point out the various particu- 
lars of the mode of life, the duties, and the privileges of a 
Veftal virgin, together with the horrible punifhment to> which, 
in cafe of any failure of chaftity, fhe was condemned. The 
curious reader may. find, in a trad of Lipiius, an elaborate 
difcttffion of all that this fubjedl involves. Part of their employ- 
ment was to keep up a perpetual fire in the temple of Vefta ; 
and it is well known that this has be^n, and perhaps ftill is, ob- 
ferved in various Catholic countries, in honour of the Virgin. 

* Perfonal blemijh,'\~^\is. fame reftriftion, according to Plu- 
tarch» was obferved in the election of augurs. 

* Mfian occupations J\-'^\a'& expreffion extended, without li- 
sutation, to all artizans and mechanics ; to all, indeed, without 
exception^ who were not amongft the higher orders of fena- 
tors and knights. 

* Flamen, &c.] — There were three flamens; one of Ju- 

E ^ Y^^^^ 
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had care of the facred books, or one of the feven- 
teen who regulated the facred feafts, or a prieft of 
Mars. Exemption was alfo granted to her who 
was betrothed to a pontiff % and to the daughter of 
the facred trumpeter ^. Capito Ateius has alfo ob- 
ferved, that the daughter of a man was meligiblc 
who had no eftablilhment in Italy, and that his 
daughter might be excufed who had three children. 
But as foon as a Veftal virgin is taken, conduftcd to 
the veftibule of Vefta, and delivered to thp pon- 
tiffs, fhe is from that moment removed from her fa- 
ther's authority, without any form of emancipation % 

or 



piter^ one of Mars^ and one of Quirinus« Here alfo it may 
be proper to inform the Englifh reader, that there were fix 
Veftal virgins, fifteen augurs, fifteen keepers of the facred or 
Sybilline books, feven epulos, '' who," (o ufe the words of 
Gibbon, '* prepared the table of the gods, conducted ^ the 
folemn proceHion, and regulated the ceremonies of the an- 
nual feftival." 

* Pontiff'.] — There was a college of pontiffs or high prieib« 
which confifled of fifteen. 

• Sacred trumpeter.] — A long chapter in Cenforinus dc dic} 
Natali, informs us of the great efleem in which thefe perfon- 
ages were held. Their prefence was indifpenfable at qvery 
fupplication and triumph : their importance is enforced' and 
their privileges explained, by Livy ; Valerius Maximus, L ii. 
c. 5 ; Pliny, &c, 

^ Emancipation.] — ^This was an old law term. The par- 
ticular fenfe of it, in this and every other infbince, may be 
found in Heineccius Antiquitates Romanse. The old Roman 
laws gave the father unlimited power over his children: he 
might put them to death, or he might fell them as flaves* 
The ceremony, therefore, by which the parent reiigned the 

authoHty 
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or lofs of rank '> and has alfo the right of mak- 
ing her will. No more ancient records, remain, 
concerning the form and ceremony of taking a vir- 
gin, except that the firft virgin was taken by kin^ 
Numa. But we find a Papian law, which provides, 
that at the will of the fupreme pontiff twenty virgins 
ihould be chofcn from the people, that thefe Ihould 
draw lots in the public aflembly, and that the 
fupreme pontiff might take her whofe lot it was, 
to become the fervant of Vtfta. But this drawing 
of lots by the Papian law does not now feem ne- 
ceflary j for if any perfon of ingenuous birth goes 
to the pontiff and offers his daughter ^ for this mi- 
niftery, if fhe may be accepted without any viola- 
tion of what the ceremonies of religion enjoin, tha 
lenate difpenfes with the Papian law. Moreover, 
^ virgin is faid to be taken, becaufe fhe is taken 

authority which the laws gave him over his child, was called 
emancipation, of which there were three forms. 

• Lofs of r/z«/f.]^This alfo was a law term, and is not ex- 
plsuned by Heineccius. The cxpreffion ** caput non habere'* 
was applied to flaves, foreigners, and others, of whom it was 
not the duty of the cenfor to take notice. This office, firft 
inftituted by Servius Tullus, divided the people into different 
ranks, according to their fortunes, and did not omit to notice 
their moral character and conduft. Thus every one was liable 
to be degraded from his rank, or entirely to forfeit his claim to 
every diftinftion, on commiffion of certain crimes. In the~paf. 
fage before us we are cxprefsly informed, that the Veftal vir- 
gin fufFered no change with refpeft to rank from this change 
in her relative fituation. 

•• Offers his daughter. ^^PiOKXxt^m^ to Suetonius, both thefe 
cttilbms were in ufe in the time of Auguftus. 

E 3 ' \y} 
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by the hand of the high pricft, from that parent 
under whofe authority Ihe is, ahd led away as a 
captive in war. In the firft book of Fabius Piftor^, 
we have the form of words which the fupremc pon-? 
tiff is to repeat when he takes a virgin. It is; 
this : 

*^ I take thee, beloved, as a prieftef s of Vefta, 
to perform religious fervice, to difcharge thofe 
duties with refpeft to the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, which the law moft wifely requires of 
a prieftefs of Vefta." Many are of opinion, that the 
term taken was applied only to a virgin ; but the 
flamines dixies, the high priefts and the augurs % 
\^ere alfo faid to be tcJcen. Lucius Sylla, in his fe- 
" cond book of Commentaries, writes thus — " Pub- 
lius Cornelius, who firft had the cognomen " of 
Sylla, was taken as flamen dialis.'* 

Marcus Cato, when he accufed Servius Galbajj 
faid of the Lufitani ** : 

*° Jugurs,'\ — The augurate was efteemed of fuch high dig- 
•nity, that, to ufe the words of Mr. Gibbon, the Romans, af- 
ter their confullhips and triumphs, eagerly afpired to it, 
Cicero confefTed, that the augurate was the fupreme objed 
of his wilhes. Pliny was proud to tread in the footfteps of 
Cicero, '•^Gibbon, 
1^ " Cognomen,'] — The Romans had the i^omen, the prae- 
riomen, the agnomen, and the cognomen. The nomen was the 
family name, as Julius ; the praenomen anfwered to our Chrif* 
tian name, as Caius Julius; the cognomen was the third name, 
added from fome incidental circumflance, Caius Julius Caefar^i 
Marcus Tullius Cicero ; the agnomen was an honourable ad-: 
dition, as Africanus, Magnus, Juftus, &c. \^ 

!? I^/^w'.]— Lufitania was a province of Spain. 
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*' Yet they fay that they wiflied to revolt. I at 
this time wifh perfeftly to underftand the laws 
of the high priefthood ; but (hall I for this reafon be 
taken as Kigh prieft ? If I wifh perfeftly to under- 
ftand the laws of the college of augurs, will any one 
for that reafon take me as augur ?" 

It is alfb faid in thofe commentaries of JL,abeo, 
which he wrote on the twelve tables : 

*^ No Veftal virgin can be heirefs to any inteftate 
perfon of either fex. Such efFefts are faid to be- 
long to the public. It is enquired by what right 
this is done ?" When taken fhe is called amata, 
pr beloved, by the high prieft ; becaufe Amata is 
faid to have t>een ;he name of her who was fii^l 
taken. 



K4 ^"^^^ 
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Chap. XIIL 

It is a quejiion in phihfophyy whether y when a com-- 
mand is impofedy it be more proper Jcrupuloujly to 
objerve itj or Jometimes to deviate from /// in hopes 
that the deviation may be advantageous to the per* 
Jen who mpofes the command. Different opinions 
upon that (^uejiion. 



i/ T T has been a fubjeft of enquiry in 
jL tion formed and iudsmcnt pafled 



the eftima- 
judgment pafled on offices * 
which are undertaken, called by philofophers in 
Greek xafliyxovra*, whether, an office being given 
you, and what you are to do clearly defined, you 
may be allowed to depart fronr^ this, if by fo doing 
the affair fhall prcmife a more fortunate ifluc, with 
refpedt to the advantage of the perfon employing 
you ? The queftion is doubtful ; and difcreet peo- 
ple have determined each way. There are not a few 
who, having decidedly fixed their opinion, that a 
matter being once refiefted upon, and determined 
by him whofe bufinefs and concern it might be, 
this could by r.o means be departed from, although 
fome unexpefted event might promife a more for- 
tunate iflue, left, if their hopes Ihould be difap- 
pointed, the fault of difobedience be incurred, 

' Offces.'\ — It maybe necefTary to inform the Englifh reader, 
that the Latins, fmce the time of Cicero, ufed the word offices 
for all moral duties. 

*kft6fl)»o»T«.] — Ti^ofe things which are proper. 

§ and 
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and a penalty, not to be deprecated. If accident- 
ally the thing fhould have turned out better, the 
gods indeed are to be thanked ;• but an example 
fliould feem to be introduced, by which councils 
carefully refolved upon, fhould be corrupted, the 
obligation of a trufl being broken. Others have 
thought, that the inconvenience to be apprehend* 
ed from the affair's being done contrary to what 
had been commanded, fhould firfl be weighed 
with the advantages expeftedi and if the former 
appeared comparatively light and trifling, and the 
advantage greater and more important from a 
well-grounded expeftation, then the command 
might be departed from, left a providential op- 
portunity of fuccefsful enterprize fhould be pafTed 
by : Nor did they think the example of difobe- 
dience at all to be feared, if fimilar reafons. could 
not be urged; but they thought that a particular 
regard fhould be paid to the genius and difpofition 
of the perfbn whofe office was undertaken, left 
he fhould prove ferocious, without fenfibility, 
unimpreffive and implacable, as were Poflumys^ 
and Manlius. If fuch maflers were to be reckon- 
ed 

* Poftumus."] — The Roman hiflory, with refpedl to the men 
here alluded to> is involved in fome contradidtion. Valerius 
Maximus informs us> that in the war againft the Federati, 
Poftiunus Tubertus ordered his fon to be put to deaths becaufe, 
though viftorious, he had advanced to attack the enemy with^ 
out his father's command. Livy relates the fame faft of Man- 
lius Torquatus ; whilil Gellius, in the chapter before us, refers 
apparently the fame fad to both perfonages. " It was an in- 
flexible maxim of Roman difcipline/* fays Mr. Gibboa> " thaX 
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ed with, they were of opinion that the comnuncj 
Ihould be rigoroufly fulfilled. I thmk that the 
propofition concerning obedience to fuch kind 
of orders will be more full and illuftrative, hjy 
adding the e:xample of Publius Craflus Mutia- 
. jQus, a great and eminent ch^rafter. This Crailiis * 
is faid by Sempronius Afellio \ and by many other 
Roman hiftorians, to haye pofTefTed the three greats 
"eft and mod obvious diftinftions of proiperity ; 
that he was very rich, very eloquent, of the nobl^ft 
family, the nioft eminent lawyer, and .chief pon- 
jtifF. This perfonage having when conful obtain^ 
ed the province of Afia, prepared to befiege ^nd 

a good foldier ^ fhould dread his officers fiir more than the ene- 
my." But the Hern and rigid difcipline which it may be indif- 
penfably neceflary to preferve amongft foldiers in timeof adaai 
fervice, hardly applies to the matter before us, if coniidered as 
a queftion of philofophy or of morals. That may; t>e pru4^)i|t 
and commendable in the execujtion of a civil office, or perform- 
ance of a confidential truft, in a flate of fecurity and leifore, 
which would be unpardonable in the tumult of military fervice, 
where fuccefs muft depend upon promptitude of execution; 
which promptitude can only refult from minute and pndevi^t- 
^ng obedience to the orders of thpfe intruded with com- 
mand. 

* This Cr^j. ]-r-There were very many of this name ; thi? 
CrafTus flew himfelf to avoid falling into his enemies hands, in 
|the civil fadions of Marius and Sylla, and muft noj Be con? 
founded with Marcus Craflus, pf whofe enormous wealth fud^ 
wonderful (lories are related. ^ 

^ Sempronius Afellio. '\ — This ,perfon is again mentioned by 
.Gellius, B. II. c. xiii. He was an eminent hifl:orian, and wrote 
:in account of the Numantian war, at which he was prefent. He 
js refpedfully named by Dionyfius Hal. and by Macrobius, 
as well as by Gellius. 

blocka4$ 
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blockade the town of Leucas^> and wanted a ftrong 
and large beam for a battering ram, to make a 
breach in the walls. He wrote to the chief archi- 
feft of the Elateans, friends and allies of the Ro- 
man people, to fend him the largeft of two mafts 
which he had feen amongft them. The chief 
architedl, difcovering for what purpofe the maft 
was wanted, did not fend the larger, as he was 
ordered, but the fmaller, which he thought the 
moft proper and convenient for a battering ram, 
as well as more portable. Craflus fen t for him to 
his prefence, afked him why he did not do as. he 
was ordered; and, difregarding what he urged in 
cxcufc, commanded him to be ftripped and fevere- 
ly flagellated. — He conceived that the authority of 
a commander was altogether rendered void and in-r 
fignificant, if any one fliould condu6l himfelf with 
reipeft to orders received, not with obfequious fide-? 
lity, but from his own unfolicited opinion. \y^ 

^ Z^ar/zj.]— 'Of this place frequent mention is made in tho 
ckflic writers. It was a promontory in the iEgean, once an 
ifland, but fo contiguous to the main land, that violent currents^ 
accumulating fand jnd earth, gradually united them. It is 
^"^ named St. Maure/ ^nd belongs to the Turks^ 
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Chap. XIV. 

ne words and aSions of Caius FabriciuSy a man 
of great fame and high deferts^ though of a low 
origin andJmaU efiate^ when the Samnites offered 
to bribe him its a poor man. 

V TULIUS HYGINUS', in his fixth book of 
%| the Lives and Adions of lUuftrious Men, 
fays, that ambafladors came from the Samnites to 
Caius Fabricius % the general of the Romans, and 
having recapitulated the many noble things which 
after peace was reftored, he had done with much 

generofity 

* jfulius Hyginus.l —This man wrote various works ; but cri- 
tics diipute about his proper name. He is called Heginus, 
Higenus, and Hcginius. He is.faid to have written commen- 
taries on the alliens of famous men, a t.^aft on a fubjeft fome- 
what fimilar, quoted by Gellius, B. X. c. xviii. as alfo an- 
other book on the cities of Italy, quoted by Servias. We have 
now extant of his a book of aftronomy, as underftood by the 
ancients, and a fecond on mythological fables. 

* Caius Fabricius.'] — Honourable mention is made of this 
perfonage and this fafl, by ancient and modern writers. Vir- 
gil, in his fixth book, commemorates him by the energetic ex- 

prefiion of 

" Parvoque potentem 

Fabricium." 

Horace alludes to him when he fays, 

« Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 

Splendet in menfa tenui falinum. 

Nee leves fomnos timor aut cupidoj 

Sordidas aufert." 

Claudian 
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generofity and kindnefs for the Samnites, they of- 
fered him a large fum of money, which they 
entreated him to accept for his own ufe. The 
Samnites, they faid, were induced to do this from 
obferving, that many things were wanting, both 
with refpedt to the fplendour of his houfe and his 
own maintenance, which were by no means fuit- 
able to his greatnefs ' and proper dignity. Upon 
this, Fabricius mov^ed his hands from his ears to his 
eyes ^y thence to his noftrils, his mouth and his 
throat, afterwards to his middle, and thus anfwer- 
cd the ambaffadors, that whilft he could rcftrain 
and command all tjiofe members he had touched, 
he could want nothing; befides that, he could not 
accept money for which he had no ufe, from thofc 
who he well knew wanted it. i^ 

Claudian alfo fays, 

** Pauper ei;at Curias' cum reges vincerct annis. 

Pauper Fabricius Pyrrhi cum fperneret aurum." • 
The poets alfo of our own courts have paid him the tribute he 
deferves. Thomfon calls him 

*' Fabricius, fcorner of all-conquering gold," 
To multiply examples were unneceflary. 

' Suitable to his greatnefs, I'^-^Tht charafler and condu6b of 
dor own Andrew Marvel feems, in circumfiances not very un« 
like» to have been influenced by a fpirit equally magnanimous. 
The lord treafurer was fent by Charles the Second, who loved 
Marvel's perfon, and refpe^led his manly qualides, to offec 
him any office he might like, or any gratuity he might want; 
Marvel's firm refufal of all favours difconceited the ooorder ; 
but as foon as h€ was departed. Marvel's neceffities oblige^- 
him to borrow a guinea of an intimate friend. 

♦ From his eyes to his Mr/.]— The reader win hardly j 
to be informed, that this a^ion of Fabridiis alhided tff^j 
ing an entire command of his five fenfet. * 
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Chap. XV. 

How troublejome a vice is a futile and idle loquacity^ 
nnd how often it • has been juflly cenjured hy great 
]fnd learned men. 

X; ers, who, without having any folid matter, 
pour put volubly a torrent of words, have been well 
reprefented, as having, what they fay, produced in 
the mouth ' not in the breaft : the tongue, they af- 
firm, ought not to be unreftrained knd wanton, but 
moved and as it were governed by fprihgs fitted to 
it from the inmoft bofom. But of fome it muft be 
obfcrved, that they fcattcr about their words without 
any kind of judgment *, and with, fuch undaunted 
confidence, that when in the aft of fpeaking, they 
appear to know not that they fpeak. Homer, on 
the contrary, defcribes Ulyflxfs, a man of wifdom. 
and eloquence, as fpeaking, not from his mouth 

' In the mouth,'] — This is in fa6l a Greek proverb, the li- 
teral purport of which is, words from the mouth, and was ap- 
. plied to fuch who fpoke fine words without meaning. 

* jiny kind of judgment J] — Philippus Carolus, in his Animad- 
veriions on Gellius, remarks, that the people here defcribed 
refemblc thofe faid to be born in certain iflands, where the 
inhabitants have given them by nature two tongues and only 
one ear. Plutarch compares them to a portico at Olympian 
famous for its echo, where any noife was feven times repeated.' 
•« Loquacity," fays he, " if once touched; will repeat every thing 
an infinite number of times." 

A but 
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but his breaft ; confidering the aft of fpeaking to in- 
volve not only the found and modulation of the 
voice, but alfo the foundnefs of fentiments in- 
wardly c6riceived. He ingenioufly remarked, that 
the teeth prefented themfelves as a wall to keep in 
the petulance of the tongue ; that the temerity of 
fpeech fhould not only be reftrained[ by the guard 
and vigilance of the mind, but hedged in as it were 
by certain centinels placed in the mouth. The 
words of Homer, alluded to above, are thefe : 

*^ But when he poured forth his loud voice from 
his breaft." 

Again, , 

*^ What . word, my fon, has efcaped through* the 
wall of your teeth ?" 

I have alfo added the words of Cicero, in which he 
cxpreffes his real and fevere diflike of foolifh and 
empty talking K " Whilft this is evident," fays he, 
*^ that neither his filence is to be commended, who, 
Jcnowing a thing, is unable to explain it by words, 
nor his ignorance, who though wanting matter, 
sbounds in words ; yet if one of thefe muft be pre- 
ferred, I would rather choofe knowledge without 
eloquence, than foolifti loquacity." We find alfo 
thefe words in his firft book of an orator " For 
Avhat is fo extravagant as the vain found of words. 



' Empty /^//^wj-.]— Shakefpeare well defcribes a man who 
ftys much^ but little to the purpofe, as one who fays an infi- - 
«iite deal of nothing. — See Merchant of Venice. 
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however excellent or elegant, without any guk!^ 
ancc of fentiment or knowledge V* 

But of all others Marcus Cato is one of the fe- 
vereft ccnfurers of this fault j for in his oration which 
is entituled. Si fe Caslius Trib. Plcb. appellaflet— 
^^ Whoever," fays he, " is feized with the difeafe of 
talking is never filent, as one in a lethargy is never 
tired of drinking and flecping. If you do not 
come together when he orders you to be aiTem- 
bled, fo fond is he of Ipeaking, that he will hire 
people to liften to him. You hear him, indeed, 
but do not. attend to him ; as in the cafe of a quack, 
his words are heard, but no one when fick cn- 
trufts himfelf to his care." 

The fame Cato, in this fame oration, reproach- 
ing this Caelius, a tribune, not only with his gar- 
rulity, but his infignificance, though filent — " You 
may bribe him," fays he, " with a cruft of bread \ 
either to be filent or to fpeak." 

Homer alfo, with great point, diftinguiflies 
Therfites as one who, of all others, was an " im- 

■ 

moderate fpeaker without any judgment." In an- 
other place he fays, ^^ that his torrent of vulgar 

♦ Crufi of If read,] — Similar to this is the expreflion in the 
book of Proverbs, viii. 21. 

** To have refpeft of perfons is not good : for, for a piece of 
bread, that man will tranfgrefs." 

See alfo Ezekiel, xiii. 19. 

•* And will ye pollute me among my people for handfuls of 
bai:ley, and for pieces of bread ?" 

£ra(inus obfervcs, " that the phrafe probably originates from 
the circumHance of holding out a piece of bread to a dog, when 
we want to footbe him to our purpofe.'' 

words 
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#eWfa ' rtfembled the tinceafing noife of jackdaws. 
What elfe can he mean by a^fTfogTru? fxox^di? 
, There is alfo a verfe of Eupolis ^ remarkably 
pointed againft this fort of men — " the greateft 
talker, but <ht feebleft fpeaker /^ which oiir Sal- 
luft defiring to imitate, rendersi *^ talkative rathei^ 
than eloquent/* 

For which reafoxi Hefiod^ th^ mbft fage of poets^ 
fays, ^ the tongue is not to be proftituted, but 
hoarded up as a treafure s and that it had moft effeft 
ifrheii produced, if temperatej modeftj and cau-* 
tidus/* 

Thisexpfelfion o^Eplch^rmus % b alfb pertinent t 

^' Not 

' Torrent ^/ ^Mlgarn»orJf.]t^?Qipti £itim Hoimr^ thos de& 
icribcs Therfites : 

«' Therfites only clamoured in the thrdng^ 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue ; 
Aw*d t>y no fhame, by no refpeft controurd> 
In fcandal bufy, in reproaches bold> 
With witty malice fludious to defame. 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim." 

• Eupolis'] — ^was a celebrated writer of the ancient Greek co* 
medy, and lived in the 28th Olympiad. He is honourably metfiH 
tioned by Quintilian and by Horace, who both rank him with 
Ariitophanes and Cratinus. He was a native of Athens. Some 
fay that Alcibiades put him to death for writing a fatire againft 
him ; and others, that he died in a fea-fight with the Lacedae- 
monians. His fragments are to be found fcattered up ani^ 
down in various ancient authors, and have been ooUeded by 
Grotius. 

^ £//V)&irtt»j.]-i-Reprefented by fome as a native of Syracufe 
by others of Cos. It is generally believed, that under t\» 
aufpices of Hiero, he firfi introduced com«dy at Syracufc. He 

Vol. I. ¥ ^^ 
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'^ Not qualified to ipeak, but unable to be filcnt 

From which, indeed, this has been borrowed : 

^' Who being unable to fpeak, could not hold his 
tongue/* 

I have alfo heard Favorinus affirm, that thefe vcrfes 
of Euripides ' : 

** The end of unbridled words and ungoverned 
folly, muft be calamity," — were not only to be ap- 
plied to thofe who faid what was impious or unlaw- 
ful, but might more particularly be faid of men 
prating foolifhly and immoderately; whofe tongue 
was fo lavifh and unbridled, as conftandy to be 
boiling over with an execrable filth of words. 
Which kind of men the Greeks ftigmatize by the 
moft happy exprefljon of x«TayXw<r<roi ^ I have 
been informed by a learned man of his acquain- 
tance, that the illuftrious grammarian, Valerius 
Probus *"", a fliort time before his death, altered the 

wrote poetry, philofophy, and medicine ; and to his works Plato 
and Ariftotle amongft the Greeks, and Plautus amongft the 
Latins, were confide rably indebted. His Comic Fragments arc 
collected by Grotius. 

• nefi ver/ei of Euripides^ — are thus rendered, by Mr. 
Wodhull : 

, " To certain mifery the unbridled tongue. 

And frenzy's lawlefs rage, at length muft lead.'* 

* KtcTuy^itJo-o-oi.] — Linguaccs, praters. 

*® Valerius Probus.^ — ^This eminent grammarian was a nar 
dve of Phoenicia, and fiourifhed at Rome in the time of Nero. 
He is praifed by Suetonius, and again mentioned honourably 
by Gellius, in B. XVII. C. xviii. Such fragments as we have 
of his W9rks gre to be found in the collection of* Pulchrius. 

phrafe 
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phrafe of Salluft, " enough of eloquence, but little 
wifdom," to *^ enough of talking, but little wif- 
dom \^ affirming, that Salluft fo left it, for the word 
loquentia was moil: ^i^able to Salluft, who was 
fond of new words, whilft eloquentia did not pro- 
perly exprefs folly. But this fort of loquacity and 
immenfe crowd of words, with a vaft but empty 
pomp, the rnoft facetious poet Ariftophanes has 
expreiled, with great ftrength of expreffion, in thcfe 
vcrfes '* : 

" A man impudent himfelf^ and making others 
ioi having a mouth unbridled, above all rule, and 
conftandy open, an immoderate babbler, and Iwcl- 
ling up with words noify as jackdaws." 

Nor have our anceftors with lefs force marked 
this fort of men by the terms projeftos, locutu- 
leios, blaterones, and lingulacas. 

■■ /« thefe ver/es,] — This is part of a fcene in the Frogs of 
Ariftophanes, where Euripides and JECchylvts contend for fa- 
periority in thfe prefence of Bacchus. Thefe expreflions are 
vfed by Euripides as defcriptive of the genius and charadler of 
his antagonifl's performances. 
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Chap. XJI- 

"That ^a^igariusy in the third book of bis Anndfy 
ufes the fhrafe '^ MiUe bominum oc£iditur^\not by 
any licence or poetical figure^ but by jujf rule ani 
proper attention to grammatical propriety^ 

QUADRIGARIUS, in his third book of 
Annals^ wrote thus : — ^ Ibi occiditur mille ho- 
mmum/*— He fays occiditur, and not ocdduntur. 

Luciltus^ in like manner^, in his third book of 
Satires^ 

••Ad portam mille, a porta eft fex inde Salernum/*' 
He writes mille eft, and not mille funt. 

Varro ', in his eighteenth book of HumanAfiairs„ 
ha», 

*^ Ad Romuli initium plus mille et centum an- 
norum cft.'*^ 

With refpedt to the fubjcdl matter of this chapter, it is th^ 
remark of one of the commentators on Gellius, that we ^are- 
here fent to fchool ; the form of expreffion which is here dif- 
cufTed being neither unufual nor of intricate explanation. Simi- 
lar palTages might eafily be coUe^Eled. The fifth chapter of 
Macrobins, Satur. B. I. is on the fame fubjeft, and feems bor- 
rowed altogether from Gellius. 

* ^^?rr(?.]— Of whomit was remarked, that he read fomuch 
it was furprifing he had ever leifure to write ; and wrote fo- 
much, that it was wonderful he could ever read. The Eng- 
lifh of the quotation here introduced is—" to the beginning of 
the reign of Romulus, it is more than one thoufand one hun- 
dred years ;" which expreffion, as rendered in the tranilation, 
entirely correfponds with the' Latin phrafc. 
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Cato, in his firft Book of Origins : 

" Jade eft ferme milk paflimm/' 
M^ Cicera % in. his iixth oration agarnft Antony t 

^ Italic Janus Medius in L. Antonii Clientele ^ 
eft ? Quis unqimm in illo' Jano in\rentus eft> qui Li 
Antonk) miUc nummum ferret expenlun%'* 

In th,t&y and a nuniber of other poflages, mille 
is ufed ^ the fingular number i nor is diis, as fonie 
iuppofe, the eflFeft of ancient ufage, or from regard 
15 any particular neatnefs of exprefTion : but the 
leafon erf* the thing feems to require it ; for mille is 
not ufed for what the Greeks call x^Arat) but for 
Acir x*^^^^ > And as we find one x'^'*^ ^^ ^^^ 
jffXictttg^ fo unum mille and duo millia is a confiftent 
ancj regular exprcffion 5 for which reaibn the IbDow- 
isg i^rafe is u&d properly and with elegance : 

<^ Mille denarium in area eft et miHe equitum in 
cxercitu eft/' 

But Lucilius, befides what I have above cited, 
makes this more decifive in another place. In his 
fifteenth book, we find 

'' Hunc milli paflum qui vicerit atqne duobua 
Campanus fonipes fubcuflus nuUus fequetur 
Majore fpatio ac diverfus videbitur ire." 

• Cicero,'] — « What then, is Janus Medius under the protec* 
^onof ^ntony ? was cv^r a perfon found in that place who con- 
^fefled thkt he owed Antony a thoufand fefterces ?" 

Janus was the name of a place at Rome. According to Viftor, 
^here were in the Roman forum two flatues of Janus. The fpace 
l)etwixt the two was denominated J anus Medius, and was fre- 
"^uented by ufurers. Commentators are, however, divided 
^bout the precife meaning of the term Janus Medius ; for mention 
is m^de in Livy of three Jani, and Ovid fpcaks of more. ^. ^ 

F 3 ^^ "^ 
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So again^ in the ninth book> 
*' Tu milU nummum potes uno quaerere centum.'* 
He uied milli pal^im for mille paflibus^ and uno 
miUi nummum for unis miUe nummis. He (hews 
clearly that mille is a noun^ and may be ufed Ui 
the fingular number ; that its plural is millia^ and 
that it has an ablative cafe. Nor does it reqiure 
the other cafes> fince there arc very many nouns 
which have only one cafe, and fome which are declin- 
ed in none ; &r which reafbn there is no doubt but 
that M. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, wrote* 
thus: — " Ante fiindum Clodii quo in fundo propter 
infanes illas fubftruftiones facile mille hominum ver-» 
fabatur valentiumi* not verfabantur, though this 
>vord is found in lefs accurate copies, the e^pref- 
(ions of mille hominum and mille homines having 
nothing to do with each other. 
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Chap. XVII. 

I 

^< great patience with which Socrates fupported the 
Mncontroulable dijpofttim of his wife. What Mar^ 
cus Varro fays in me of his fatires on the duties of 
an hufband. 

j^Y'ANTHIPPES the wife of Socrates the 
,/X philofopher, is faid to have been very morofe 
and quarrelfome ; and that fhe would, night and 
day, give unreftrained vent to her paffions and 
female impertinences. Alcibiades *, aftonifhed at 
her intemperance towards her hufband, aflced So- 
frrates what was the reafon he did not turn fo mo-^ 
rofe a woman out of doors. " Becaufe/' replies 
Socrates, " by enduring fuch a perfon at home, I 
am accuftomed and exercifed to bear with greater 
eafe the petulance and rudenefs of others abroad." t^ 
Agreeably to this fentiment, Varro alfo, in 

■ Xanthippe.']'^T]m lady has always been confidcted, if not 
the foundrefs, at Icaft the head of her fed; and parallels have 
been drawn in all facceeding times betwixt her and all females 
who diftinguifhed themfelves by the difpUy of fimilar quali- 
ties. I have little inclination to recite the numberlefs anec- 
dotes which are told of her, partly from my veneration to the 
itx, and partly becaufe they have been fo often retailed as to 
become trite and unintereiling. 

* -<//<r/^/Wf^]— was the pnpil of Socrates. His life is in 
Diogenes Laertius, of which the more particular incidents are 
generally known, 

F 4 hU 
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his Sarir?i Mcnippc;a % whjch he wrote coiitr 
cerning the diity o/ a hufband, obferves, ^^ tha| 
the errors of a wife are either to be removed or 
cndyred. He wh(i( extirpates ^cm makes his wife 
better 5 he who endures them improves himfelf/* 
Thefe words of Varro, ^* tottsre et ferre^* ^re of 
facetious import; but tsiUere fecms to be ufed witit 
the meaning of carrigere ; for it is evident iha^ 
Varro thought that the errors of a wife, if they 
really could not be corredted, ought to be endured, 
which a num may do without di%race, for there is 
^ important (iiffcrence betwixt errors and vices, 

. ^ Saiira Mmppw^lrr-T^^ curiou$ r«ad^ will find crreipr thing 
relating to Roman fadre in Cafaubon's admirable book. T9 
enter into an elaborate difcuflion of this fubjed here would 
be inconfiftent with the obje£l of an Englifli tranfl^tion« 
The praife of Varro is recited by Quintilian and others^ 
bat his rank as a fatiriil is not afcertained even by Cafa^bon ; 
aor is it more evident who Menippiis was^ or when or what 
he wrote* There were two of this naipe \ one a comic ppet^ 
one a cynic /philofopher. It is this latter whom Varro pro- 
fefi'ed Xo imitate, and whofe name was given to him ^and hif 
fatires. See again Gellius, lib. II. c xviii. About this Menippns 
authors are by no means decifive. He is mentioned with re- 
fpedl by Strabo, ^nd with contempt by Laertius. Some of his 
peculiarities are recorded by Suidas ; but it does not ^pear 
that Varro gave this ^pellation to his fatires from any prp- 
dudion of the fame kind by Menippus ; but rather from the 
qualities of his mind, and Angularity of his condu£l. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

Jlif. Farroy in bis fourteenth book upon the meaning of 
words, cenfures his maftery Lucius JEJiuSy for hanying 
made fome ohfervations upon the etynrology of words 

9 whi^h are not true. The fame VarrOy in the fame 
booky that the etymolgy of the word ^^fur** isfa^lf 
given, 

MV A R R O^ in his fourteenth book of Divine 
^ Things, makes it appear, that L. iElius, . 
fit that tinnc the moft leaned man in Rome, wa& 
jln an error, becauie he refolved a Greek word, 
which had anciently been tranflated into Latin, as if 
k was then, for the firft time, made Latin, into 
pvo Latin words, by a kind of falfe etymology. 
The .following are Varro's expreflSons on the 
^bjeft. 

** In which refpeft L. -Sllius, our countryman, 
and the mpft learned man m our recoUeftion, fome- 
times erred. He improperly rendered fome an- 
pient Greek works as if they were originally Latin ; 
for we do not, according to him, fay lepusy be-, 
c^Ufe it is levipesy but becaufe 'it is an old Greek 
word : for many of thefe old words are unknown, 
as we now ufe other words inftead of them, and 
that few know that what is now termed EAA»ika 
was once Graecus ; what is now called f>f caj was 
puteus, and lepus x^ywo?. In which refpedt I not 
only do not cenfure iElius, but I commend his 
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induftry. Fortune attends fuccefs, praife on ex* 
perience/* 

This is what Varro^ in his firft book, wrote as to 
the caufe of words with great erudition, as to the ufe 
of both languages with great acutenefs, as to ^lius 
himfelf with particular mildnefs. But in the latter 
part of the fame book, he obferves, that a thief was 
nanied y«r, becaufe the Romans called hhck furvus, 
and thieves more eafily fteal in the night, which is 
black. Does not Varro feem to be juft as much mif- 
taken about fur, as MMus about lepus ? for what is 
now called by the Greeks xAiittu^, was more anciently 
by the fame people named ^wf . Thus by a fimi- 
Jarity of letters, what is in Greek 9«f, is in Latin 
fur* But whether this thing at that time efcaped 
the recoUeftion of Varro, or whether he thought 
that fur was more properly and confidently to be 
derived from furvusy which is blacky is what, re- 
fpefting a man of fuch exquifite learning, I would 
pot decide. 

On this chapter I have pnfy to remark, that there can be no 
doubt bat that the old Latin was generally borrowed from the 
^olic dialed of the Greek. 
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Chap. XIX. 

Story of the Sibylline hooks y and king Tarqubiius 

Superbus. . 

IN the ancient annals this ftoiy is related of the 
Sibylline books *. — An old woman, who was 
an utter ftranger, went to Tarquin the Proud, 
when king, carrying with her nine books, which 
flie faid were divine oracles. She offered to fell 
them. Tarquin enquired the price. The old wo- 
man alked an immenfe and extravagant fum. The' 
king, iuppofing her to doat from age, laughed 
at her. She kindli^ a fire and burned three 
of the nine books, and then afked the king if he 

■ The Sihylline books, "l — The Sibyls, and the oracles called 
Sibylline, prefent an aln\oil inexhauftible fubje^l for critical and 
learned inveftigation. My objed is the general information of 
the lefs-informed Englifh reader. The Sibyls were women 
prefumed to have the power of predifting future events. Of 
thefe there were many, but the precife number is difputed. Their 
origin is derived from Periia, but their talent of prophefying 
was fuppofed to be derived from the influence of the conftel- 
lation called Virgo, in the natural world. The verfes collefted 
^nd publifhed under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, are 
univerfalJy allowed to be fpurious; but it is evident that the 
Romans in particular revered their predidtions as facred, and on 
«11 important occaflons confulted them. Ten, or as Gellius and 
ipme others aflirm, fifteen eminent Romans were appointed to 
Superintend and examine them. The moil celebrated of the 
Sibyls were the Erythraean, the Delphic, and Cumaean;, and 
the books above mentioned were preferved till the times of the 
^vil war? betwixt Sylla and Marius» 
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was willing to buy the remaining fix at the fame 
price ? On this Tarquin derided her ftill more j and 
told her, that doubtlcfs ftie was mad. The wo- 
man immediately burned three more books^ and 
at the fame time mildly aiked him if he would 
purchafe the three that were left at the fame price ? 
Tarqum then afTumed a more ferious alpeft, and 
began to deliberate. He perceived that this con- 
fiftcncy and firmnefs was not to be difregarded : he 
purchafed the laft three books at the fame price 
diat was demanded for the whole s but this woman 
leaving left Tarquin's prefencc was never afterwards 
to be found. They were called the Sibylline books^ 
Md depofited in a facred place. When the immor- 
tal gods are publicly to be confuked^ the fifteen go 
to diefe as to an oracle. 
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Chap. XX* 

Cre^h geometrical terms cmtrafied with the 

Latin ones. 

OF the figures which geometricians call fche- 
meta, there are two kinds, plane and falid, 
Thefc they themfelves call plane and folid \ The 
plane is confined by lines in two direftions, marking 
the length and breadth, as triangles and fquares, 
having an area without height. A folid is that when 
a number of lines, not only form lengths and 
breadths but alfo height. Such are thofe triangular 
pillars, which are called pyramids *, or thofe per- 
fcdt Iquares which they call cubes, and we quadran* 
talia. A cube is a figure which prefents a Iquarc 
on every fide \ fuch, fays M. Varro, are the dice 
which are ufed in play, and which, from their figure, 
arc alfo called cubes. In numbers alfo, it is call- 
ed a cube, when every part of the fame number 
may be equally divided into itfelf; as for iex-» 
ample, when three multiplied into itfelf becomes nine^ 
and that, is again mditiplicd by three. Pythagoras 

* Plane andJolid,]-'-^Thc two Greek words thus interpreted 

iTCf I7i«'f jiov and 0-Ts^Eoy* 

* Pyrtfw/V/.]— This figure derives its name from its refem*- 
blance to a volume of fire> which terminates in^a cone. Others 
affirm it is an Egyptian word. It is certainly the tnofk durable 
of all figures ; and it is probable that all foch figures were^ 
owed from the celebrated pyramids of i£gypt« ^ 
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remarked of the cube of this number, that it re- 
prefents the lunar orbit, becaufe the moon: per- 
forms its revolution in twenty-feven days % which 
number is in efFeft a perfeA cube. What we call 
line, is the fame with the y^etfAfAJi of the Greeks, 
which M, Varro thus defines: "A line is that which 
has length without breadth or height." Euclid, ftill 
more concifely, leaving out height: " A line is length 
without breadth,'* which cannot be exprefled in one 
Latin word, except we might ufe illatabile. 

* Tfwentyje'ven </^j,]— This is the periodic month, defcrib^ 
cd by the moon proceeding from one point in the zodiac* and 
returning to it again. ^ 



i. 
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Chap. XXI. 

yulius Higinus very poftttvely affirms j that he has readj 
i^ Virgirs own copy of his work, 

" £/ ora 
TriJUa tentantum fenju torquebit amaror ;" 
not as we commonly read ity ^^Jenju torquebit amaroJ^ 

MOST people read thefe vcrfes, in the Gcor-. 
gics of Virgil, thus, 

** At fapor * indicium faciet nnanifeftus, et ora 
Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaro.'* 

But Higinus *, who was no mean grammarian, in 
the commentaries which he made on Virgil, ftre- 
nuoxifly aflerts, that it was not fo written by Virgil, 
but that in a copy, which came from Virgil's own 
family^ he found 

" Etora 
Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaror/* 
Which reading is approved, not by Higinus only^ 
but by other learned men. Since it fcems ablurd 

' ■ Jt fapor, &c.]— Thefe lines are thus rendered by Martyn : 
" Then the tafte will plainly difcover itfelf, and the bittemefs 

will diflort the countenances of thofe who tafle it." ^ 
Martyi^ alfo obferves, that it is read amaro^ and not amarof^ 

in the Kings^ the Bodleian, and in one of the Arundeluui 

manufcripts. 
* Higinus, l-r^TKis name is ufujilly fpelt Hyginus. He was 

the freedman of Auguftus, the friend of Ovid and of Afiniut, 

He wrote on various fubjefts ; but none of his works ap^...-, 

come down to us, but a book of fables. He Is ttii^ 

mentioned by many ancient writers. 
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to fay, " fapor fenfu amaro torquet ;" fince, as they 
affirm, Japor is the fame as Jenjus \ which would 
therefore be the feme as to hyfenfus " fenfu amaro 
torquet/* But when Favorinus had fcen the cl>» 
fervation of Higinus, and was dilgufted wirfi the 
harfhnefs and the novelty of the. terms ** fenlli tor- 
quebit amaro*'— " By the ftone of Jupiter ^*' he ex- 
claimed, which is efteemed the moll folemn kind 
of adjuration, " I am willing to take my oath that 
Virgil never wrote thus ; and I believe that Higinus 
is in the right \ for Virgil did not introduce this word 
of himfelf without aiuthority, he found it in Lucre- 
tius, and did not difdain the example of a poet, 
eminent for his genius and wit/* 

Thus, in the fourth book of Lucretius : 

^^ Dilutaque contra 
Quum tuimur mifcerl abfinthia, tangit amarot'.*' 

It may be obferved, that Virgil borrowed from 
Lucretius, not words only, but even whole verfcs> 
and various paflages. 

3 The ftone of Jupiter,'] — They who fwore by Jupiter, ac- 
cording to.Feflus, held a flint ftone in their hand, with feme 
fuch form of adjuration as this : If I fwcar falfcly, may Jupiter 
cart me away from my city, as I do this ftone. 

I have obferved, in my notes to Herodotus, that the fymbola 
ttfed by the ancients, of their refpeftive deities, were ftones of 
different Ihapes : a rouad ftone reprefented the fun, &c. 

See Apuleius de deo Socratis : 
•* Quid igitur ? jurabo per Jovem lapidem Romano vetuftiffi- 
mo litu." 

Sec alfo Cicero's Familiar Epiftles, B. VIT. 1. xii. 

** Quomodo autem tibi placebit Jovem lapidem jurare com 
fcins Jovem nemini iratuni effeJ* 
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Chap. XXIL 

iPljethsr a pleader, defending a caufe, can Jay, with 
proper regard to Latinity, " fuperejfefe ei" with re- 
JpeSi to the perfon be defends. 7'he proper meaning of 
« /upereje" 

THERE has not only prevailed but grown 
inveterate a falfe and foreign ufage of a 
word thus applied, ^^ hie illi fiipereft," when the 
Jtieaning is that he is an advocate for any one, or 
a defender of his caufe* Nor is this the language of 
the ftreets, or confined to vulgar people ; but we 
hear it in the forum, in the courts, and from the 
magiftrates. But they who have fpoken more 
correftly, have for the mod part ukd fupereffcy with 
tfie meaning of to overflow or fuperabound, or 
exceed above what is neceflary. Therefore M. 
Varro, in his Satire, which is infcribed *' Nefcis quid 
vefper ferus vehat *," uks fuperfuijfe to fignify being 
immoderate or eXcelTive. His words are thcfe : 
^* In convivio legi * nee omnia debent, et ea po- 

tiflimum 

This is One cf the chapters omitted in the French tranflation 
of Gellius ; and as it turns altogether on the fubtlety and ele- 
gant propriety of a Latin expreflion, it can cont?dn nothing of 
moment to Englifti readers. I have, however, thought it my 
^uty to omit nothing. 

■ Ne/cis, &c.]— r'* You know not what the late evening may 
bring with it." 

* h amw'vio ligiJ^-m^^ Nor ought every thing to be read at 

entertainment, bot tWe particularly whith combv^^v^ >nWx 

Vol, L G "^ 
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tiflimum quae fimul funt jStw^An, et deleftent potiu's f 
ut id quoque videatur non defuiffe magis quam lu-* 
perfuifle." 

I remember orice being prefertt ih court when a 
j>raBtor prefided, who was a man of karning. Anr 
advocate ' of feme reputatioi> pleaded in fuch a 
ftile, that he wandered from his fubjeft, and by na 
means illuftrated the caufe in queftion. The prae- 
tor on this told the perfon whofe eaufe it was, that 
he had no advocate. Yes, fays he who was ipeak-^ 
ing, " Ego illi fuperfum." True, replied the prae- 
tor, facetioufly^ "Tu plane fuperes, rft>n ades \'* 

But 



is ufeful with what is agreeable, that the reading ittay feem not 
to want any thing, rather than to be exceffive.*' 

Reading coniHtuted part of the amufement at a feaft amongii;^ 
the ancients; and the meaning ofVarro evidently is, that what 
is read ihould be fo feleded as to entertain withonc being te-' 
dious or troublefbme. 

* Jdvocate,'] — According to the Jus Patronatus eftablifhed 
by Romulus, it was part of the duty of patricians to afiert and 
vindicate the claims of their plebeian clients. From whence,* 
in fucceeding times, came the name and cuftom of patrons, who 
defended their clients in the courts of jullice. The young men 
of rank and fortune eagerly embraced this opportunity of dif- 
tinguifhing their adlivity and ;^ilities« There was a kind of 
folemn introdudiion to this dffice, and it ihould feem that this^- 
introdudllon was from fome perfoti of confular rank. In the 
fentence which followts, fuperfum feeins - to be ufed^ i^ the bss&t 
oU *' I prefide over or fuperintend," 

♦ Tu plane fuperes, non adesJ] — " You evidently are' abDvc, not 
prefent." This is a play upon words, vulgarly called a pon.- 
Adfum is to be prefent, fuperfum to be over or above. To 
make it moft familiar to Englilh readers, it may be rendered/ 
thus : '< Yes, Sir," fays the advocate, « I am over ids caufe.'* 

« Ovtr 
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But M. Cicero, in the book where h^ treats of 
Inducing civil law to an ^rt, has thefe words : . 

** Necyero fcientia juris majttribus. fuis (^^lius 
Tubero dcfuit : dodtrina etiam fuperfuit." 

In which' paflage/«p<?^//// feems to have the ienfe 
of Jupra fuit and prajiitii i and he excelled his 
Anceftors in abundant learning, Which was even 
too great ; for Tubero was remarkably (killed 
in the Store difcipline and in logic. In his fecond 
book de Republica this particular word, as iffed 
hy Cicero, deferves notice. The paflage is this : 

^* Non gravarer ^, Lseli, nifi et hos velle putarem, 
et ipfe cupcr^m te quoque aliquam partem hujus 
noftri fermohis attingere; prsefertim quum heri 
iple dixefis, te nobis etiam Juperfuturum. Vei-um 
fi id quidem fieri hon potefty ne defis omnes te 
fogamus.'"' 

Julius Paulus^ one of the moft learned men 
&i my f cniembrance, was accuftomed to fay, with 
equal acuteniefs and truth, that fuperejfe is ufed 
with more than one meaning in Latin as well as 
in Gre^k : that the Greeks ufed «-ff igim* in two 

^ Over it," returns the praetor, " but not in it ;'* meaning; 
that by wandering from the fubjed, you negled yoiii* client's 

* Nou graitareri &c.]— '* I fhbuld not be concerned, Lae- 
Kus, if I did not think that thefe were defirous, as 1 myfelf 
aUb am» to have you take fome part in this converfation ; par- 
ticularly as you yefterday faid, that you would give lis even more 
than enough of your company. If this may not be, I entreat 
you not altogether to defert us.'* 

• Julias Fau/us.'l'^Who is here intended, is .by no means 
<^ertain; he fs in other paffages of Gellius called a poet. 
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fenfcs, as that which was fuperfluous and uraic- 
ceflary, or as that which was fuperabundant, over- 
flowing, and exceffive. Thus alfo our anc^ilors 
fbmetimes ufed Juperejfe^ for what was fuperfluous^ 
more than was wanting, or neceflary, as in Varro 
above quoted i and fometimes, as in Cicero, for him 
who exceeded the refl: in copioufnefs and ability, but 
yet was prolix and copious more than was requi- 
lite. He therefore, who lays, that he Jkpereji to 
him whom he defends, (peaks with neither of thefe 
meanings, but offends againft all authority and cor- 
rednefs. He cannot even avail himfelf of Virgirs 
name, who in the Georges wrote thus : 

^^ Primus ego in Patriam mecum modo vita, 
fuperfitV* 

For Virgil here feems to have ufed this word not quite 
correftly, with the fignification of continuing longen 
This, on the contrary, from the fame author, i& 
more to die purpofe. 

" Florentifque • fecant herbas> fluviofque mi- 
niftrant, 
Farraque, ne blando nequeant fupereflfe la- 
bori r 

where Juperejfe fignifies not to be injured by la-. 
bour. But it was a queflion with me, whether the 

^ Frimui^ &c.]— " I firft of all returning to my coanuy, if 
life does but rexnaia/' 

• Florentifque, &c.]— f* Ar^ cut tender grafs» and give hint 
water andcom^ left he (hould be deficient in his pleaftng labour.?* 
The above paflaget will be fufficient^ it is prefumed« without 
^nt^ring furAer into this fubje6U 

X tnclents 
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ancients yjStA Juperejfe in the fenfe of to remain or be 
wanting to the accomplifhment of a thing. For Sal- 
luft, with that meaning, ufes not fuperejfe^ hut/upe^ 
rare. His expreflion, in his Jugurtha, is this : 

'* Is plerumque feorfum a rege exercitutfi duftare, 
ct omnis res exfequi folitus erat, quae Jugurthse 
feflb aut majoribus aftrifto fuperaverant." 

But in the third book of the Annals of Ennius, 
we find this verfe : 

^* Incjc fibi memorat \m\im Juperejfe laborem/' 

that i% remained and was left ; which requires a di-^ 
vidcd pronunciation, as if not one but two diftinft 
parts x)f Ipeech ; but Cicero, in his fecond oration 
againft Antony, does not fay, of a thing left, 7^- 
ferejfey but reftare. Moreover, we ^vAjuperejJe ufed 
kxjuperftitem ejfe. It is fo ufed in the book of epiftles 
of Cicero to L. Plancus, . and in a letter from Afi- 
nius PoUio to Cicero, in thefe terms : — " Nam 
neque deefle rcipublicas volo, neque fupereffe." 
By which he means, that if the republic ftiould 
expire and perifli, he would not wifli to live. But 
in the Afinaria of Plautus, this is ftill more mani- 
feft in the following verfes, which are the firft of 
that comedy : 

^^ Sicut tuum vis unicum gratum tuse 
Supereffe vitae folpitem et fuperftitem.*' 

Therefore, there is not only the impropriety of the 
Word to be guarded againft, but alfo its inaulpi- 
crioufnefs if any fenior advocate fliall fay to a young 
/X^an JeJupereJJi. 

G 3 C^K^. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

Who wasPapiriusPratextatusi the reajbn of bis f^eof^, 
ing that Jumame i with the pleafant fiory cf the 
fame Papirius. 

m 

TH E ftory of Papirius ' Prsetextatus has been 
told and written by M. Cato, in the oration 
which he made to the foldiers againft Galba \ witE 
equal beauty, pcrfpicuity, and neatnefs of expreffion, 
I would have inferted the whole of Catp's Ipccch 
in my commentary, i^ when I diftated what fol- 
lows, I could have referred to the book. If you 
will be fatisfied wjth the faft itfelf, without the 
ornaments and graces of his expreffion, I beHcye it 
wa$ nearly as follows :— 
^ It was formerly ufual for the fenators of Rome 
to epter the fenate-hpufc accompanied by their 
fons who had takei> the praetexta ^ When fome- 

thing 

f Papirius.'] — ^This was the family name, which, according to 
Cicero, was ancient and honourable. * . 

? G^/^^3f.]— This was Sergius Galba, He had given hit 
^ord to the Luiitanians that their lives ihould be (pared, but 
he afterwards put them to the fword. Libo, when tribune, pro- 
pofed a law to punifh him, in which meafure he was ilrennouily 
fupported by Cato. 
i/ ^ The pratexta,"] — Properly fpeaking, the toga prsetexta. This 
gown had a border of purple. It is not quite certain when it 
was aflumed ; but it was worn till the age of feventcen, when it 
was exchanged for the toga virilis, or manly ^own, Thi« prae- 
texta 
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thing of fuperior importance was difcufled in the fe- 
nate, and the farther confideration adjourned to the 
day following, it was r^folvcd that no one flioukl di- 
yulge the fubjeft of their debates till it fhouk} be 
formally decreed. The nfK>ther of the young Pa- 
pirius, who had accompanied his father to the fe- 
^ate-houfe, enquired of her fon what the fenators 
had been doing. The youth replied, that he had. 
Jjeen enjoined filence, and was not at liberty to hy. 
The woman becanae more anxious to know 5 the 
iecretnefs of the thi^gj and the filence of the youth> 
tdid but inflame her curiofjty. She therefore urged 
him with more vehement earneftnefs. The young 
man, on the importunity of his nK)ther, determin- 

texta denoted the age, and alfo the quality of the wearer. See 
fiorsLQCp Epod. v. ^ 

f* Par hoc inane purpuras decus precor." 

'jTkere ^as sl kind of prxtexta ufed alfo by the young women 
pf Rome. An old commentator, writing on ^is anecdote ob- 
fcrves, that he cannot decide which, is more fuprifing, the dif- 
cretion of the youth, or the loquacity of the woman. The fol- 
lowing ftory is related, I believe, by Valerius Maximus ; 

** Auguftus entrufted his friend Fulvius with a fecret of fomc 
moment. He /told it his wife; fhe related it to Livia, and 
from her it came again to ber hulband the emperor. The next 
morning Fulvius attended as ufual to falute Auguftus, ufmg the 
cuftomary term of, ** HailCaefar !" — " Farewell, Fulvius," re- 
turned the exnperpr, which is what was faid to the dying. Ful- 
vius went home, and calling his wife — " Caefar," faid he, 
*' kno>ys I revealed his fecret to you, and has fentenced me to 
die."7-« And you deferve it,." fhe replied ; you ought to 
have known my inability to keep a fecret : but however I 
. will go before you." Having faid this, ftie ftabbed herfelf in 
his prefence. ^^ ^ ■ • • 

G 4 ^^ 
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ed on an humorous and pleafant fallacy r he faid^^ 

it was difcuffed in the fenate, which would be mo.ft 

beneficial to the ftate, for one man to have twQ 

wives, or for one woman to have two hulbands. 

As foon as flie heard this, flie was much agitated, 

and leaving her houfe in great trepidation, went 

to tell the other matrons what fhe had learned. 

The next day a troop of matrons went to the fe- 

nate-houfc ; and with tears and entreaties implored 

that one woman might be fuffered to have two 

hufbands, rather than one man to have two wives. 

The fenators, on entering the houfe, were aftonifhed, 

and wondered what this intemperate proceeding of 

the women, and thpir petitipn, coi^d rneap. T^e 

young Papirius, advancing to the midft of the 

fenate, explained the prefling importunity of fii^ 

mother, his anfwer, and the matter as it was. The 

fenate, delighted with the honour and ingenuity of 

the youth, made a decree, that from that time np 

youth fliould be fuffered to enter the fenate with 

his father, this Papirius alone excepted. He was 

afterwards honourably diftinguiftied by the cpgno^ 

men of Prsetextatus, on account of his difcretionj 

both with refpeft to Ipeaking and holding hi^ 

tongue, at fuch an age. ^ 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXIV. 

Three epitaphs of three old poetSy Navtusy PlautuSy 
and Pacuviusy written for their own monuments^ 

IH A V E thought proper to infert in thef^ com- 
mentaries, on account of their fuperior ele- 
gance . and beaut)r, three epitaphs ' of the three 
eminent poets, Nasvius *, Plautus, and Pacuvius, 
written by themfelves, and left to be infcribed on 
their tombs. That of Naevius is full of Campanian * 
arrogance; and its import we might allow to be 
iuft^ if he had not faid it himfelf. 

ccif 

? Epitaphs,'] — The word, in the original^ is epigrammata, 
.which, in its firll fenfe, fignifies " infcriptions," fuch as werc^ 
written upon tombs, ftatues, obeliiks, &c. It was after- 
wards ufed to fignify any fhort poem. The modern interpre- 
tation of it is yet more different ; but need not be here ex- 
plained. 

* Naevius. I^^T^iis ppet lived in the time of the firft Punic 

war, in which he ferved, and upon which he wrote a poem. 

He was alfo of a fatirical genius, and offended Scipio and Mc- 

tellus, through whofe influence he was banifhed Rome, and died 

^t Utica. The fragments . of his works have been collected 

and publifhed by H. Stevens, and are alfo to be found in the 

jCorpus Poetarum of Mattaire. By the grammarians, and many 

of the older writers, this Naevius is confounded with Novios ; 

and many fragments, which Gellius afcribes to Nsevius, Nonius 

IVlarcellus gives to Novius. . According to H. Stephens, this ^ 

^nfuiion has fometimes been rendered greater by the introduc* 

tion of a third name, Navius. 

3 CampanianJ]'--^Th.Q luxury and infolence of the Campanians 
)ias often^ iays Gronovius, been a fubjefl of animadvesfis»k 
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f^ If immortals might weep over mortals, the 
heavenly mufes would weep for the poet Naevius ; 
therefore, ae foon as he was placed in his tomb, 
they forgot at Rome to fpeak the Latin tongue/' 

With relpeft to that of Plautus, we might doubt 
its being genuine, if it had not been infcrtcd by 
Varro, in his firft book concerning poets. 

5« When Plautus died. Comedy mourned, and the 
theatre was deferted. Then laugh, and Iport, and 
wit, and mufical numbers *, all wept together/' 

The epitaph of Pacqvius ^ is the moft modefl:^ 
and the moft pure^ and worthy of his dignifie4 
elegance, 

amongft ancient writers; and Gellips feems h^re to intiinate 
that Nsevius was a native of Campania. - 

♦ Mufical »«/«^*rj.]— The expreifion in the Latin is numeri 
innumerL Tturaebus is of opinion, that numeri, in this place, 
means poetry, and innumeri profe. Gronovius on this remarksj 
that it is a forced conceit, and that it either ^eans veries with- 
out number, or that particular kind of verfe in which the comk 
authors wrote. 

Philippirs Carolus quotes thefe lines. 

*' Quas tibi grates 
Nympha reponam. 
Ego te numeris, 
Et non numeris 
Collaudabo."' 

Aufonius has alfo the fame expreflion : 

** Innumeros numeros dodlis accentibus efFert.'* 

^ Pacu'v:us,']'^lle was the nephew of the old poet Enniosx 
and wrote fatires and tragedies. Quintilitn and Cicero both 
fpeak of him in terms of high commendation. His poetry was 
rude, but his matter good, and his manner dignified, 

§ *^ Young 
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5^ Yoyng man, although you may be in hafte, 
jthis ftone entreats ^ you to look at it, afterwards 
read what is here written : — Here are depofited the 
bones of Marcus Pacuvius Jiie poet I wiftied you 
you not to be ignorant of this. Farjcwell." 

• 7>6/j^tfir^r»/r^fl/j.]---This circumftance of making the mo- 
nument fpeaky was by no means uncommon amongil the an- 
cients, both of Greece and Rome. I infert a very fimple and 
elegant Greek infcription, which begins with a fentiment not 
^Itog^ther unlike this of iPacuvias. 

0{ /xtf xj o"njAi) Toy^ «;C*C^I* Aoyoy." , 

Which lines a friend thus tranflates : 

*f Pafs not, whpe'er thou art, this marble by. 
Nor fmile with fcorn, though here a fpaniel lie : 
My mailer moum'd my lofs, and plac'd me here, 
76 prove his forrow and his love f^ere.'* 



^ K'^' 
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Chap. XXV^. 

idarcus V arrows definition of *' inducia.^^ A further 
inquiry into the meaning of that word. 

MVARRO, in that part of his book on 
• Human Things, which treats of war'^nd 
peace, defines the word inducia ' two ways, i«- 
duci^e^ i^y^hc^funt pax caftrenjis-'faucorum dierum^. 
In another place he fays, Inducia Junt belli ferine '. 
But both definitions feem rather remarkable for their 
facetious and pleafant concifenefs than for bchig 
cither fujl or adequate. For inducia arc not peace j 
becaufe, though conflift ccafes, war continues : neither 
do they fubfift in the camp only, or for ^ few days; 
&r what fhall we fay if a truce is made for fomc 
months, and camps break up, ^ncj the troops retire 
into towns, are not thefe inducia ? And again, what 
fliall we fay when, as appears fi-om the firft book 
of Quadrigarius, Caius Pontius, the Samnite, de- 
manded of the Roman diftator inducias for fix hours^ 
if the precife meaning of the term muft be a few 
days ? But when he calls inducias, belli feriasy he 
ipeaks humoroufly rather than perfpicuoufly, op 

' /»^«f/>.]— To this the correfpondent word in £ngli(h is 
truce^ which is univerfally underflood to mean a cefTation of 
hoililities for an appointed time. 

* " A truce is a peace of a few days in camp." 
3 /*m4r.]— " Truces are the holidays of war,'* 

with 
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Avith decifion. But the Greeks, more fignificantljr^ 
and mpre pointedly, have denominated this agree- 
ment to abftain from battle £xf;^sifiai/ *, changing 
a letter of a harfher for one of a fmoother found. 
They call it iKsx^i^iocky beeaufe in this interval they 
abftain from fighting, and their hands are, as it were, 
held. But indeed it was not the bufinefs of Varro 
to define inducias with fuperftitious accuracy, or to 
obferve all the laws and reafons of definitions. It 
feemed fufficient to him to make that fort of de- 
monftration which the Greeks call tuttu? and vVo- 
y^a^a?, rather than ofic/xs^ ^ But the conftruftion 
of the word inducia is what we have to examine ; 
and from all that I have heard or read, what fol- 
lows feems to me moft reafonable. I think wc 
fay inducias i as if one would fay inde utijam ^ The 
compaft of the induciiie is of this kind, that there 
fhall be no confli6l till a certain day, and no aggref- 
fion offered. But afterwards, from that day, alt 
the hoftilities (hall take place as before. Beeaufe 
a certain definitive day is mentioned, and an agree- 
ment made, that before that day there fhall be no 
conflift ; but, when that day comes, they may fight 
inde uti jam^ as before. Therefore, the term in-* 
duci^ feems regularly formed of the natural com-r 
bination of the words above mentioned. But Au-n 



♦ Exf^ct^iay.] — The holding of hands. The incident related 
in the paragraph above of Pontius does not appear in Livy* 

' Hafty defcriptions or outlines rather than definitions. 

♦ hi^e uti jamJl"-^^^ Afterwards^ as now." 
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relius Opilius^, in the firft book of the work calledf 
TkeMufes, fays, v 

*^ Induciae^ dicuntur quiim hoftes inttfr fefe utrim- 
que vitr6que, alter ad alterum/ impune' et fine pugn^ 
ineunt. Indie ab eo homen effc faftum Vidctuur 
quafi initiae, hoc eft, initus atque introittis/* 

I have inferted this paffage from Aurelius, left 
any one, envious of our Attic Nights, fhould, for 
diat reafon alone, cohfider it as niore elegant, ancf 
fuppofe, that in our enquiries concerning die origiii' 
of die word, this has efc^aped our obfervation; 

^Ofilius.]—^e know little of this writer, except that he is 
quoted by Feftus^ and is in the catalogue of eminent gramma- 
rians given by Suetonius. Nothing of what he wrote has come 
down to VIS : in imitatiot^ of Herddotus> he named one of his 
works The Mufes. 

^Inducia,"] — " That is a truce when the enemies on bothiides 
go backwards and forwards to one another, without injury or 
conflid^, from whence comes the nariie, as if it were iW//>/" 
that is, initus and introitus, the entering in to one another.'* 

Etymology is a delicate and perplexing fubjed^; and when we 
fee how men of the greatell eminence for acutenefs and learn-' 
ing have diifered from one another, we ought to be cautious' 
in aflerting, and temperate in vindicating our opinions. To Iky" 
^ the truth, both the derivatioivs metUioned in the chapter' be-* 
fore us are miferably bad ; that of Gellius, in particular» it ri- 
diculous. The word mufl be brought from imlucop as Aldus 
Manutius has it ; or indu ocio, for in otio, as Vofiius ; whitk' 
perhaps is bcft, as beft fuiting the genius of the old liaidn/ 
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Chap. XXVI. 

» . . - . - ■ , 

R£pfy of the pbilofopher TauruSy when I djked hivH^ 
whether a wife mdnjhould be UaSle to angdr. 

10 NC E> at Hs fchooi ', afked TaunftV whether 
a wife man ought to be angry ? For often, af- 
ter his morning leftures, he permitted every one' 
to afk what queftions he thoxight proper. He, 
after he had expatiated ferioufly arid at fomc 
length on the difeafe^ and nature of anger, ad- 
ducing what appears in the writings of the an- 
dents as well as his own, turned to me, who had 
propofed the queftion — This, fays he, is what I 
think corjcerning anger. But it is alfo to the pui*- 
gofe, that you hear what our Plutarch thoughV 
#hoie learning and prudence were alike remark- 

\ 5fi&M/.]— 'What! have rendered fchooU is iti the Ladn dia» 
triha, which is of Greek origin, and has various iignifications. 
it means an aijenibly of philofophers'met together to difpute;" 
it means ^fo the place where they met, in which fenfe it is' 
here ufed by Geilius. See alfo BooIrXVII. c. xx; 

*" y/wraj]— was a philofopher of Berytus, amd Kvcd in tW 
time of Antoninus Pius. He wrote conmientarifes on Plato an4 
Ariftotle. 

*'Z>j/?i5^.]— This is a term of the Stoics, who ^o denominated 
all thofe paflions'of the mind which debafed die dignity -df 
man. The curious reader will fee the fyftem which the Stoics 
vindicated on the fubjedl of anger, in Seneca's Treatife de Ira^ 
and in Arrian's Epidetus, c. xviii. and xxviii. This queftion 
concerning the human paffions was a confUnt matttr of ar^a^ 
ihent and difpute betwixt the Stoics and Peripatetics* • 
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V^ able. Plutarch once ordered a flave, who was arf 
impudent and wordilcfs fellow, but who had paid 
fome attention to books and philofophical diiputa- 
tions, to be ^ ftripped (I know not for what fadlt) 
and whipped. As foon as his puniftinierit began> 
he averred that he did not deferve to be beaten ; 
that he had been guilty of no offence or crinne. As 
they went on whipping him, he called diit loudciv 
not with any cry of fufFering or complaint, but 
gravely reproaching his mafter. Such behaviour, 
he faid,- was unworthy of Plutarch ; that ahger dis- 
graced a philolbpher; that he had often difputed 
on the mifchiefs of anger ; that he had written a 
very excellent book about not giving place to an- 
ger j but that whatever he had faid in that book 
was now contradicted by the furious and ungovern- 
able anger with which he had now ordered him to 
be feverely beaten. Plutarch then replied, with 
deliberate calmnefs, " But why, rafcal, do I now 
feem to you to be in anger ? Is it from my 
countenance, my voice, my colour, or my words, 
that you conceive me to be angry ? I cannot 
think that my eyes betray any ferocity, nor is my 
countenance difturbed, or my voice boifterous i 
neither do I foam at the mouth, nor are my checks 
red i nor do I fay any thing indecent or to be re- 
pented of; nor do I tremble or feem greatly agi- 
tated. Thefe, though you may not know it, arc 
the ufual figns * of anger." Then, turning to the 

perfon 

* Signs $/ «»^^r.]— The eiFeft of anger on Jthc eyes is very 
remaj-kable. It is thus defcribcd by Virgil : 

« Totoquf 
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perfbn who was whipping him : ** Whilft this man 
and I,** faid he, are dilputing, " do you go on whip- 
pings" This is briefly the fubftance of what Taurus 1/ 
thought : — He made a diftinftion betwixt freedom 
irom anger and infenfibility ^ ; and maintained, that 
a mind not liable to anger, was a very different 
thing from a mind unconfcious of pain or feeling* 
For as with refpeft to the other fenfations, wHIEI 
the Latin philofophers call affeHus or affeSliones^ 
and the Greeks iraOn % fo of this alfo, wluch is an 
urdent defire of revenge, and is called anger, Tau- 
ms did not thi/ik the privation defirable, which 
the Greeks call (mpfitri^y l?ut rather that it Ihould 
be felt in moderation % for which their term is 

" Totoque ardentis ab ore 
Scintillsr abfiilunt> oculis micat acribas igtds* 
See alfo the beautiful Ode on the Paffions^ by Collins : 
" Next Anger rufli'd^ his eyes on £re» 
In lighttlings own'd his fecret Mngs ( 
In one rude daih he ftnick the lyre. 

And fwept with hurraed hand the firings.'^ 
SeHeCa^ in his firfl chapter of his nrft book de Ira, giires ft 
fbiking defcription of an angry man. Plutarch^ in the book 
to which the ilave alludes, aflerts> that a delinquent ihould Jiot 
be puniihed till anger has fubfided* 

* //i/^^'/r^.]— .Thefe arc Stoic terms* ~ 

* naidii.]«^See Cenforinus de die Natalia c. xir, 
^ Quia morbos animi quos appellent ir^dn muiica lenire Ir 

fanare confuererit ;" becaufe he was accuftomed to footh and 
heal the diforders of ^e mind, which they call wmUfh by mufic 
'' ModeratiauY^'^^^ modecajtioA waa the dodrine of Zenof 
and it is alfo avowed by SeBBcak in his fevemh duster of the 
firft book de Ira. 
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Chap. I. 



The manner in which the pbihfopher Socrates was ac'* 
cujiomed to exercije his body^ and of his patience. 

AMONGST the voluntary labours and ex- 
ercifcs of the body, which are praftifed for 
the* purpofes of ftrength and fortitude, we learn 
that the following was the cuftom of Socrates. Of 
him it is faid, that he would ftand in a fixed atti- 
tude ', night and day, from the rifing of one fun to 

another, 

' Fixed attitude. ']'^T\ils would appear altogether incredible, 
did we not know what penances and mortifications a falfe re- 
ligion has enjoined, and a vain philofophy fandlioned, fince the 
time of Socrates. The (lory of Simeon Stylites, who palTed 
thirty years on the fummit of a pillar, and the various auileri- 
:tie8 pradliied by the monks in the eariier ages of the church, 
were fimilar to what is here related of the fage of Greece. 
The cruelties which the fakirs and dervifes of the eaft, at 
the prefent day, perpetrate on themfelves, make us lament the 
waywardnefs of human nature, and regret that finnnefs, forti- 
tude, and elevation of mind fhould, by being mifdire^ted as to 
its objeft, excite only a contemptuous compaffion. The felf-. 
denial of fome of thefe fakirs is of the fame kind as this of 
Socrates ; they continue night and day in painful attitudes ;they 
-never recline to fleep, but hang fufpended by the arms, &c 

If felf-denial be exercifed to overcome any propenfity dif- 
graceful to the dignity of manhood, or that mental energy ma^r 

rife 
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another, without winking, of any kind of motion.. 
His ; foot never ftirred from its place ; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were 
diredted to one individual Ipot, as if his mind and 
foul had been totally abftrafted from his body.. 
Favorinus, fpeaking on this fubjedl, with many re- 
marks on this man's fortitude, fays, ^^ He often 
ftood from fun to fun more ereft th^n the trunks 
of trees." His abftemioufnefs alfo is faid to have 
been fo great, that he paffed almoft the whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidft the havoc 
of that peftilence * which, at the commencement 

rife fuperior to fenfual appetite, then and then only it is a 
virtue ; nor can we applaud the impofition of any perTonal fe- 
verities, or any forced exertions of the body, contrary to the 
order of common life, except it be, as in the cafe ofDemofv 
thenes, to conquer a defedl tending to make us lefs ufefiil, ot 
to obftru£l the views of our honeft ambition. 

* Peftilence.'] — This peftilence, which is defcribed with phi- 
lofophic pathos by Thucydides, forms alfo one of the molt 
beautiful epifodes in the .poem of Lucretius. It is tranilated 
by Creech, fome of whofe lines follow. 

" A plague thus rais'd laid learned Athena waile ; 
Thro' every ilreet, thro' all the town it paft, 
Blafting both man and beaft with pois'nous wind; 
Death fled before, and ruin.ftalk'd behind. 
From ^Egypt's burning fands the fever came> 
More hot than thoie which rais'd the deadly flame ; 
The wind that bore the fate went flowly on. 
And as it went was heard to figh and moan ; 
At laft, the raging plague did Athens feize, 
. The. plague, and. death attending the difeafe ; 
Then men did die by heaps, by heaps <Ud fsiXL, 
. And the. whole dty made one fimeral.** &c. ,&c. 
Thefe linesiof Croech ar^ a very inadequate rcprefentati0iii 
(he originaU ;,.*.-:. 

Ha 
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of the Peloponncfian war, depopulated Athens witit 
a moft deftmftive fpecres of difeafe^ by fitDilar 
ndes of forbearance and moderation he is (aid fo to 
have abftained from all indulgences, and enjoyed 
his bodily vigour, as not at all to have been injjtd'ed 
by the univerfal contagion. 



Chap. IL 



J'fo ie^ee of refpeSt to be obferved amCBgJt fathers 
and children^ in redlining and fittings and fuck 
things J at home and abroad^ where the fons art 
magiftratesy and the fathers private perfons. The 
philofopher TCaurus's difcujfton of that Juljt^ \ with 
an example from the Roman hifiory^ 

y/ \ N illuftrious governor * of the provmce of 
JljL Crete came to Athens^ to fee and be ac- 
quainted with the philofopher Taurus ; the govcr* 
nor*s father came with him. Taurus, properly dif- 
mifling his pupils, fate at the entrance of his apart- 
ment, and talked with us» who were Handing round 
him. The governor of the province entered^ and 
his father with him. Taurus politely rofe, and af- 
ter < exchanging falutations> fate down again. A 
iingle chair> which was at handy was brought, and 
wlulft others were lient hr^ put down. Taurus 

' G^^ivmror.]— The word in Laun is prafis, whick fiems^ t« 
have been a kind of general term ; for in Tacitus the gorcfiior 
of Crete is ftiled proconful> and on coins proprietor*. ' 

defircd 
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dcfircd the governor's father to fit down, "Rather/* 
laid he, ** let this man fit, who is a Roman magif* 
trate." *' I nnean him no wrong," replied Taurus ; 
*' but in the mean time do you fit down, whilft we 
^enquire and examine which is moft proper, whe- 
ther you, who are the father*, fliould fit, or the 
fon, who is a magiftrate." When the father fate, 
and another chair was alfo placed for his fon, Tau- 
rus entered upon the fubjeA with a rooft excellent 
and accurate examination of the nature of honours 
and duties. The (iibftance of what he faid was 
this: — ** In public places, offices, and tranfa£tions, 
the rights of fathers oppofcd to the authority of fons 
who are magiftrates, fliould f^n^ewhat give way and 
iie dormant ; but when remotie from ftate matters 
in domeftic and private life, tte queftion is about 
fitting, walking, or reclining ', at a focial entertain- 
ment, 

* Ti^/kt^er.]'^T^tcni3A audiority, as fandUoned by the car- 
Jicr laws of the Greeks, wa^ lefs arbitrary and Icfs cxtenfive 
than amongft the Romans. Recording to the inftitutlons of Ro- 
mulus^ the power <^ a father over his j(bn was unlimited ; it 
#:oiitinoed during ihe life pf the father^ and extended to the 
iiberty and lives of the children^ and to their offspring alfo. 
j^xamplei may be found in Valerius Maximus, of fathers who 
iCxerted this po^er^ and abfolutely pat tiieir fons to death. The 
jrjigOBr of thefe laws gradually fubiided, as the empire advanced 
in wealth and luxury, and they were by certain gradations for- 
mally abrogated. 

^ Reclining. ]*!!-This alludes to the couches or fofas in ufe among£ 
fke Romans. Each was large enough to contain three perfons^ and 
the plaice of honour was the middle. It is neverthelefs certain, 
that the more ancient Romans fate at table as we do.— -This 
Ibry of Fabius and his fon is related at greater length by Va« 
]^riiis Maximus, yifho reprefents the father as beisv^2cc^r)>\»t^ 

H3 
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ment, then all public diftinftions betwixt a fon whq 
is a magiftrate, and a father who is a private perfon^^ 
are at an end, thofe of reafon and of nature be- 
gin. " This aft/' fays he, " of your coming to me^ 
pur converfation and arguments concerning duties^ 
is of a private kind. It is therefore requifite that, 
with refpeft to honours, the lame ftiould be done 
with me as in your own family/- Thefe and many 
other things on the fame fubjeft Taurus urged 
with equal dignity and politenefs. But it can- 
not be foreign from the fubjeft, to introduce alfo 
what I have read in Claudius on this relative duty 
of father and fon. I add the paflage, therefore, as 
it appears in the fixth book of the Annals of Qua- 
drigarius-: 

^^ The confuls then appointed were Senipronius 
Gracchus the fecond time, and Q^Fabius Maximus, 
thefonof him whohad been conful the preceding year. 
This latter was met by his father the prpconful on 
horfeback, and becaufe he was his father would not 
difmount, nor did the liftors prefume to make him 
difmount, knowing that the greateft harmony pre- 
vaijcd betwixt them. When he came nearer^ the 
conful fays, ^ Bid him difmount / which, when the 
liftor in waiting heard, he ordered Maximus the 
proconful to difmount. Fabius obeyed, and com- 
mended his fon for afferting the authority with 
which the people entrufted him." .|/ 

caufe none of the liftors attending his fon had exerted their au- 
thority in fupport of their mailer's proper dignity. 
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Chap.' HI, 

JVhy the ancients prefixed the afpirate to certain 

words. •■ 

TH E letter h \ if it ought not to be called 
a fpirit rather than a letter, was added by 
our anceftors to naany words, as if to give them 
additional ftrength, that their found might be fuller 
and more energetic; and this they feem to have 
done from a partial imitation of the Attic tongue- 
It is well known, that the Attics pronounced tp^Ou?, 
ifof, and many other words, in a manner difFerenC 
from the other Greeks, with an inlpiration of the 
firft letten Thus our anceftors faid lachrymae, fo- 
pulchrum, ahenum, vehemens, inchoare, helluari, 
hallucinari, honera, and honuftum ; for in all thefe 
words there appears no particular neceflity fo;* 
this fpirit or letter, unlefs that its energy and 
ftrength Ihould be encreafed by a new and addi- 
tional force. But as I have ufed the word ahenum 
as an example, J remember that Fidiis Qpta- 



u* • .i. 



* The letter ^,1?— is in.rayodem umcs confidered as ti'^te 
of afpiration rather than a letter; and there ftill appears tQ be 
no precite rule for its ufe or oniiffion> except whai^ ^^^ . 
produced by fafhion, or fandlioned by habit.' ' '** '3'*5!»il 
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tus% a Roman grammarian of great reputation, 
flicwcd mc a copy of the fecoqd book of Virgil of 
furprifing antiquity^ bought at the Sigillariae^ for 
twenty pieces of gold, which he believed to have 
been Virgil's own ; an4 ther^ thefe two verfes being 
thus written, 

ff Veftibulum * ante ipfujn primoque in limiM 
Pyrrhus, 
Exiultat telis, e; luce cprufcus a^'na^^' 

the letter k ^^ ^4?d abov^ it^ tq ma^e it ^b^^ 

^//^ (^/4^»/.]<;3rOftlmperfqnage but little is known. I^ 
appears from Pliny, that he was a free4?nian of Qlaudio^ 
psiar, and had a command at fea. Hi| n^e does not occa^ 
|n the lift which Suetonius gives of eminent grammarians. 

? Sigili^i4Pn]'^This was a feaft in the Roman Qalcndui: 
following the S^turn^lia, and celebrated on the thirteenth of 
^e calends of January ; but f dp not know that this ex-r 
planation may not be liable to fome pbjeflion^ : there was cer? 
tainly a place in Rome called Sigillaria, where books and othe^ 
. things were ibid.— *See our Author, Book V. c. iy. 

f f^efiiiulia^,]-^T)icfe lines occur in the fecgnd JEnqd of 
yirgil, and ar^ thus tranflated by Dry^len : 

^ Before the ga^e flood ^yrrhus, pireat?ning loudf 
With glitt'ring arms, confpicuous in the crowd.*? 

This is a vfsry inadequate verfion of Virgil's lines. , The yef- 
tibule u deicribed by Gellius, B. XVI. c. v. — << Stood 
threatening loud,'* is not the meaning of ** exfultat telis ;*' the 
latter part is, he was confpicuous from his dazzling brazen 
arm^ 

It was this particular book of the i£neld which was heI4 
in greate^ eftimation, and is what Virgil himfelf rfdted tQ 
^ugoftus. $eeTaubmax|n|i$» P*42?« 

Thui 
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Thus alfo we fincj tb^t vcrfe of Virgil written in 
the bed copies : 

^* Aut foiiis * uncjam tepidi difpumat ghcnit** 

• ^«/yb//V/.]fPwThis line occun in the firft Qcorgic, 1. 296. 
I^artyn thus render^s it ; 

^ And fi;ain with }eaye$ ^ w^ve of the trembling I^etde.'^ 

Pryd^n iays, 

^^ And fkims 
With leaver the dregs that overflow the brims.*' 

luf arityn, with many refpedlable commentators, reads trefidit 
which he juflifies from its being more poetical^ Ther^ are many 
illfi) whp prefer ttpi^lh 



Chap. IV. 

Why Gabius Bajfus has written that a certain mode of 
giving judgment was called ** divinatio ;" with rea^ 
Jons given by others for the ujage of this word. 

WHEN there is a queftion concerning the 
appointment of an accufer, and a determi- 
nation on this matter is made, to whom, of two 
or more, preference fhould be given with refpeft to 
Ithe accufation or fubfcription of an accufed perfon^ 
this, with the determination of the judges, is called 
divination ■• Why this word has been fo applied, 

has 

^ 2>iaftr>ii/iMr.]— Confult on this fubjedl Heineccius, p. 666* 
It was called Mvination, becauie it determined about what was 
^ be done, not what was abready done. The principal per* 
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has been a fubjeft of enquiry. Gabius Baflus % in 
his third book on the Derivation of Words, fays, 
*' Divinatio judicium appellatur quoniam divinat 
quodammodo judex oportet, quam fententiam fefe 
ferre par fit," The reafon afligned by Gabius is 
very defeftive, not to fay trifling and abfurd. His 
meaning feems to have been, that the word divi^ 
natio was ufed, becaufe, in other trials, the judge 
ufually follows what he has learned, and which has 
been proved by arguments and witnefTes ; but in 
thpfe where an accufer is to be appointed, the 
things by which a judge can be influenced are fmall 
and trifling ; and therefore it mufl: be in a manner 
divined who will be the mofl: proper accufer. 
Thus far Baflus. There are others who have con- 
ceived the term divinatio to be ufed, becaufe the 
accufer and accufed feem to be neceflfarily connedt- 
cd and allied, ib that one cannot exift without the 
pther 'y but in this particular kind of caufe, there is 
an accufed, but not yet an accufer. For this reafon, 
as for the prefent he exifl:s not, and is not apparent, 
it mufl: be fupplied by a kind of divination who Ihall 
be the accufer, 

fon concerned In condi^dling a public accufation was called 
accu/ator, the Others who aflifted him, were named fuhfcriptores. 
The oration of Cicero, intituled Di'vinatio, well illuftrates thi» 
fubjedi. 

* Gabius Bajus.]-r-li is difputed whether this fliould not b^ 
written Gavius BafTus. He flourifhed in the time of Trajan, 
and wrote a book, de Origine Vocabulorum. He is again men- 
tioned. Book III. c. xix. 

1^ H A P# 
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C H A P, V, 

^he pointed elegance with which Favorinus the philo^ 
Jopher diftinguijhed betwixt the ftyles of Plato and 
Lyftas. 

CONCERNING Lyfias and Plato?, it was 
the opinion of Favorinus, that if from ^n ora-p 
tion of Plato you took or changed a word, if this 
were done with fkill, it would take from the ele- 
gance only y but if this were done to Lyfias, the feij- 
timent would be fpoiled, 

\ * All that is meant to be communicated in this chapter is, 
jhat Lyfias was compreffed in his ftyle, Plato luxuriant. 



Chap. VI. 



fVhat phrafes Virgil is Jaid to have ujed carehjsly and 
meanly ; with the anjwers tojuch obje£lions. 

SOME grammarians of the former age of no 
mean learning or reputation, amongft whom 
was Cornutus Annaeus ', who wrote commentaries 
pn Virgil, find fault with a word in thefe verfes 
as being inelegant and vulgar j 

? Cornutus Jfinteus.^^^Of whoin mention is again made by 
pellius. Book IX. ex.' 



^» ^ 



M 
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*^ Candida * fuccinftam latrantibus inguina mon- 
ftris 
Dulichias vexafle rates, ct gurgite in alto 
Ah timidos nautas, canibus kceraffe marinis/* 

They think vexajfe a trifling word, not exprcflive 
enough of ill, nor adequate to an incident of fuch 
atrpci.ulnefs as that of men being fuddenly feizcd, 
and torn in pieces by a moft horrid monfter. 
Thus ajfo they ccnfure another of the famq 
kmd: ^ 

" Quis aut ' Euryfthca durum, 
Aut illaudati nefcit Bufiridis aras ?" 

They fay that illaudati is by no means a fuitable word, 
nor does it excite a becoming abhorrence of ftich 
a wretch: he whofe cuftom it was to facrificc 
ftrangers of all nations, fo far from defcrving praife, 
called for the deteftation and eurfe of all the hu-» 
man race. Thus alfo they blame another word ; 

• Candida^ &c.] — As this tunis on a verbal criticifin» I prefer 
giving Martyn's tranilation,— " Who is reputed to have her 
white body furrounded with barking monflers, to have trouhkif 
the fhips of Ulyfies, and to have torn the fearful mariner9 
along with fea-dogs in the deep gulph ?" Martyn addsj at this 
pafTage, what Gellius remarks in the chapter before us> but 
gives no obfervation of his own at the word 'vixaffi. 

* ^is aut.] — Thus rendered by Martyn : 

*' Who is unacquainted with cruel EuryfUieus, or does not 
know the altars of the execrable Buiiris ?** 

Dryden leaves the word out entirely which is the fubjed o^ 
the crlticifm before us. 

«^ Bufiris' altars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard Euryflheus, every reader fees.** 

"Per 
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** Per tunicam fquallentem ♦ auro latus haunt 
apcrtum ; 

as if the exprcflion auro fquallentem were impro- 
per, the uncleanncfs of filth being oppofite to the 
Iplendid luftre of gold. 

As to the word vexajfe^ I think this anfwer may 
be given. Vexajfe is an important term, and feems 
to have the fame derivation as veherey in which 
there feems implied an external force. He wha 
is hurried along is not matter of himfelf. Vexare 
therefore muft doubtlels intimate a ftill greater 
force and impulfe j for he who is carried violendy 
along, and pulled this way and the other, may 
be properly faid vexari ; fo the word taxare is ftrong- 
cr and clofer than tangere^ from which it certainly 
is formed. JaSlare has a fuller and more exten- 
five fignificadon than its original yor^^i and quajfare 
is alfo more exprefl[ive of violence than quatere. If 
therefore the term vexari be fometimes vulgarly ap- 
plied to the annoyance of fmokc, or wind, or duft, 
there is no reafon diat the true and genuine meaning 
of the word fhould be loft, which, by the ancients, 
who fpoke with propriety and force, has been prc- 
ferved as it ought. M. Cato, in his Oradon de Ach«is, 
fays, ** Quumquc Hannibal terram Italiam lacera- 
ret atquc vexaref.'' Cato fays, that Italy was vexa- 
tarn by Hannibal i though it is not poflible to 
• 

♦ FirtunkoMf &€.]— Diyden fays diis in three lines : 

*^ But armooTt fcalM with gold, was no defenct 
Ag«nft the fitted fword which opened wide 
¥Sa plated ihield» and pi»rc'4 bis naked fidft.^ 
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imagine any kind, of calamity or cruelty which 
Italy did not then experience. Cicero, in his 
fourth oration againft Verres, fays, " Quae ab iflo ^ 
fie fpoliata atque direpta eft, ut non ab hofte aliquot 
qui tamen in bello religibnerti et confuetudinis jura 
retineret, fed ut a Barbaris prasdonibus vexata efle 
Videatur/* 

Concerning illaudatt t have two obfervation^ to 
make : arte is this — No one is of fuch abandoned 
mprals as not fometimes to do or fay what may 
merit commendation ; whence this old verfe has al- 
ways been confidercd as proverbial : — *' Sometimes 
even a gardener ^ has faid a very pertinent thing/^ 
teut he who always, upon all occafions, is undeferv- 
ing of praife, he is iUaudatuSy the worft and bafeft of 
mankind, juft as an abfence of every fault makes a 
man tncidpatus. Inculpatus is a term for perfedt vir- 
tue, fo is illaudatusy therefore, the perfedion of all 

5 ^asah IJioy &c.] — "Which were fo fpoiled and plundered 
by him, as not by any enemy, who would have regarded fome 
kind of reflraint as eflablifhed by the laws of nations, but as to 
feem rather furioiifly hurried away by Barbarian robbers,'* 

* Sometimes a gardener .'[---A. do not find this proverb in any 
of the Greek colledlions ; but it is in that of Erafmus, p. 274. 
There is a doubt whether it fliould be read Kfifra^^, which is 
a gardener; or /sx^^o^, which is a fool. I have tranflated it 
a gardener, becaufe the beft^ editions of Gellius preferve that 
reading; but why the editors perfift in it cannot eafily be 
faid; fince- by reading UoT^Xax) roi xat fAw^o;, the fenfc is 
improved, fince Erafmus found that reading in an old Greek 
coUeftion, and much approved it. Why Ihould a gardener be 
felefted as moft unlikely to fay a pertinent thing ? If is ab- 
furd. The contrary proverb is Mw^of ^a;^« 7\,tyu ; " a fool fays 
fooliib things.'* , , 

wickednefi. 



• * 
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wickednefs. Thus Homer, when he praifes moft 
highly, does it not by fpecifying virtues, but by the 
negative of vices : as, 

~ ; *^ The pricft, free from hartHj ipake." 

*^ They, not unwilling, flew/* 
And ajgain, 

" Nor had you feen the king of men appear. 
Confused, inaftive, or furpris*d with fear." 

Epicurus alfo, in a fimilar manner, defines the 
greateft pleafure to be the abfencc and privation of 
all pain, in thefe words : — " The greateft height of 
pleafure is the privation of all pain." It is by the 
fame rule that Virgil calls the Stygian lake inama^ 
hilis 5 for as illaudatus is the entire abfence of all 
praife, fo is inamabilis the total abfence of love. 
Jllaudatus may be vindicated in another way. Lau- 
darey in old language, fignifies to name or call by 
name; thus in civil pleadings a perfon is faid not 
to be named but laudaru Illaudatus^ therefore, is the 
fame with illaudabilis^ one who is neither worthy 
of mention nor remembrance, nor indeed ever to 
be named. Thus anciently it was decreed by the 
public council of Afia, that his name who had 
burned the temple of Diana of Ephefus thoiild 
never be mentioned by any one. It remains that 
we fhould fpeak of the third objedlion on the 
words •^ tunicam fquallentem ^ auro." This figni- 

^ Squalknum.]'^li€yne reads fqualentem, and denies its de«r 
/fivation from fquamas; but rather, he fays, a fqualido CO* 
lore qualis in pifcium at ferpentum^cute efl. 
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fies a quantity and fubftance of gold woven intht 
form of fcales -, for die v/ord /quallere comes from the 
thicknefs and roughnels of the females which arc 
vifible on the (kins of fefpents and fiihes i whi^h 
others, as well as our poet, have noticed* The 
kttcr has thcfe paflages : 

" Quern pcllis ahenis 
In plumam Iquamis auro conferta tcgebat.** 

Again, 

*^ Jamque adeo rutilum thoraca indutua ^ahenis, 
Horrebat fquamis." 

Accius, in his Pclops, lays, 

** Ejus fcrpentis fquamse fquallido auro ec pur- 
pura pretcxtas." 

Whatever, therefore, was fo impreffed and crowd- 
ed with any thing, as by its uncommon appearance 
to ftrike the gazer with horror, was faid JquaUere^ 
Thus in rude and fcaly bodies, the large accumu^ 
lation of filthinefs is called Jqualhr. By the com- 
mon and conftaicit ufe of this fignification in parti- 
cular, the whole of the word is now fo debafed, 
that the tcxmJquaUor is exclufively applied to filthi-* 
nefs of various kinds. 



CHAPt 
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Chap. VH. 

Tht duty of children to their parents. Dijcujjions from 
books of philofophy on that fubjeSly wherein it is 
enquired^ whether all the conmands pf a father are 
to be obeyed^ 

IT has been a Frequent iubjeft of difpute amonj 
philofophers, whether a father is to be obeye( 
Without referve, in whatever he commands. Upon 
this qutftion, the Greeks and our countrymen, 
who have written on duties, have aflerted, that 
there are three opinions, which are to be weighed 
and examined : thefc they have difcufled with great 

t have before fpoken on the fubjeft of paternal authority, as 
It exifled irt the earlier ages of Rome. " Without feao 
though not without danger of abufe," fays Mr. Gibbon, '* the 
Roman legiflators had repofed an unbounded confidence in 
the fentiments of paternal love, and the oppreflion was tem- 
J)ered by the afTurdnce, that ^ach generation muft fucceed in 
its turn to the awful dignity of parent and matter.*' The quef- 
tion difcuffed in chapter ii. was rather of a legal, as this is of 
a nibral nature. It is difcufled at fome length by Seneca, 
Book III. de Beneficiis, chap, xxxvii^ who cites many ex- 
amples of children, as j5^.nea^ and Scipio, who conferred on 
their parent8,#greater obligations than they received. Gn this 
Qui^itus Carolus remarks, that it is inipoflible, for the very 
power of conferring an obligation on a parent muft firft be con- 
ferred by the parent on the child by the gift of exiftence. On 
Mr. Paley *s pofition, that the rights of parents refult from their 
'dtitiesi parents can havei as he obferves, no natural right over 
the lives of iheir childreui can exercife no unprofitable feve- 
rities, nor can cdfiimaod the commiiHoQ of crimes. 

Vol. I. 1 ^03XRX«.t\* 
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acutenefs. One is, that whatever a father com- 
mands is to be done : the fecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in fome, in others not : the third is, that it 
is not at all neceffary to obey a father. We fhall 
firft fay what has been remarked on this laft, be- 
becaufe its firft afpedl feems exceedingly infemous. 
A father's confinnands, they fay, are either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becaufe 
he commands, but becaufe what he commands is 
right. If wrongs that muft on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this conclufion — that a father's commands are never 
to be obeyed -, but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a fubtlety, as I fhall fhew 
hereafter, both frivolous and impertinent. Nof 
does the other opinion, which I mentioned fii!!:, 
feem perfectly true and juft, that all the commands 
of a father are to be obeyed j for what if he fhould 
command treachery to our country, the murder of 
a mother, or any other things which are bafe and ] 
infamous ? The middle opinion therefore feems 
fafeft and beft, that he is to be obeyed in fome 
things, not in others. But that thele things in which » 
obedience is impolTible are to be declined with 
gentlenefs' and modefty, without any perfonal aver-- 
fion or bitternefs of reproach, fo as rather to be 
omitted than refufed. But the conclufion drawn as 
above mentioned, that a father is never to be obey- 
ed, is abfurd, and may thus be refuted and done 
away : — Every thing in human affairs, as wife max 
have determined, is either honeft or bafcj thofe 
which intuitively are right and honeft, ta to pn^ 

3 die 
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rife integrity, defend our country, or love our 
friends, muft by all means be done, whether a fa- 
ther commands them or not. The contrary to 
thefc, diings which are intrinfically bafe and bad, 
are not to be done though a father fhould command 
them. Thofe which are between, and which the 
Greeks call indifferent or middle, as to ferve in war, 
to pradife agriculture, to court honours, to defend 
caufes, to marry, to go where ordered, to come 
when called ; as thefe, and things fimilar to thefc, 
are in themfelves neither honeft nor the contrary, 
but as they are done by us, and to be approved or 
cenfured according to the a6tions they produce : in 
all thefe things, they think, a father is to hp obeyed ; 
as, for example, if he fhould command to marry, or 
to plead for a perfon accufed -, thus, whatever in its 
own nature is neither honefl nor dilhoneft, if a father 
commands it, is to be done on that account. But 
if his command be to marry a woman who is 
infemous, who has loft all fenfe of fhame and is 
criminal, or to defend fome Catiline ' who is ac« 
cufed, or Tubulus, or Clodius, then he is not to 
be obeyed ; for* by the acceflion of any degree of 
bafenefs, thefc middle and indifferent things ceafc to 
be fo. The propofition, therefore, cannot be called 
perfc^l which affcrts, that a father's commands are 

' CatiIine.]'^The names of Catiline and Clodius are*fiiffi- 

ciently notorious ; but there is a doubt amongil th^ commen- 

ators with refpcd to the other name, whether it flumld be 

critten Bibulus or Tubulus. This laft reading ii 

T it is well known that there was a Tubdo* 

setpr in the time of Cicero, and infamoiu to I 

la "^ 
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either honeft or bafe ; nor does the divifion feem 
found and regular * j for a third part of the diftri- 
bution is wanting, or they are neither honeft nor 
bafe. If this be added, this conclufion follows— 
that a father is fometimes to be obeyed. 

* Nor does the di'vifion feem found and regular, '\^-^\i.t conjunc-- 
tton between the two adjeftives was rightly fupplied by H. 
Stephens. The paflage is partly in Greek, and has feme ob- 
fcurity ; but is explained by one in Book XVI. chap. viii. 
where he fays, that an axiom that is ^n^ivyiAttof, the very word 
ufed here, is of this form : " Either pleafure is an e'vil, or a good, 
or neither good nor e'vily^ and this kind of diftribution is very 
freqaently ufed by Ariftotle ; and was common with writers of 
ftriit logical precifion. 



Chap. VIII. 

^bat Plutarch's cenfure of Epicurus y for vfing tbeJyU^ 
logifiic form of reafoning^ is unjuft. 

PLUTARCH, in his fecond book concern- 
ing Homer, accufes Epicurus of ufing a fyl- 
logifm imperfeftly, abfurdly, and ignorantly. He 
gives the words of Epicurus :. — " Death is nothing 
to us. That which is diflblved is not fenfiUe, and 

. that 

Every thing relating to Epicurus, his life;, charadler, and 
c?o6lrines, will be found at length in Enfield's Hiftoiy of Phi- 
Jofophy, Vol. I. Thefe were the opinions of Epicurus on die 
fubje6t of death : — " Death is the privation of fenfatioti^ in con- 
fequence of tl\e feparation of the foul from the body. WhdU 
a man dies, the fpul is difperfed into corpitfdes or atoms oF 
which it was compofed, and therefore caa no longer be o^ 

paUe 
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that which is infenfible is nothing tQ ys," — He has 
omitted that, fays Plutarch, which he ought to 
have aflumed firft, that death is the diffolution of 
foul and body^ but he afterwards ufes this very 
thing which he had omitted, to ftrengthen hispofi- 
tion, as a matter pofitively conceded. But this 
lyllogifm cannot go on but with this as a datum. 
What Plutarch obferves, on the form and conftitu- 
don of a fyllogifm, is true enough; for to follow 
the mode of reafoning as adopted and eftabliftied 
in the fchools, we fhould fay thus : — *^ Death is the 
diffolution of foul and body ; but that which is dif- 
folved is not fenfible,* 'and that which is infenfible is 
nothing to us/' But Epicurus, whatever he might 
be, by no nrieans appears to have omitted this part 
of the fyllogifm through ignorance. It was not his 
bufinefs. to give a fyllogifm with its particular forms 
and limits, as in the fchools of the philofophers. 
Indeed, as the feparation of foul and body by death 

pable of thought or perception. It is with the foul as with 
the eye, which when it is feparated from the organized ma- 
chine to which it belonged, is no longer capable of feeing;'* 
—See Enfield's Hift. Philof. Vol, I. p. 473. 

. It will be impoflible for an intelligent reader to contemplate 
the Epicurean fyftem, without perceiving that it is a feeble 
and unfuccefsful effort to explain th^ phaenomen^ of nature 
upon mechanical principles. 

The commentators are fevere upon Gellius at this chapter ; 
and one facetioufly remarks^ that it is fo very cold, that it would 
have extinguifhed the lire which confumed the temple of Ephe- 
|iis '...i—M Tarn frigida ut incendium templi Ephe|iDi pojSNUt 
gaere.** It is very certain, that Epicurfu wa( 
and freqaently deduced condofant 
allow. 
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is felf-cvidenc, he did not think an indmadon fiew 
ceffary wlych mull be univcrially obvious. For the 
fame reafbn^ he placed the conclufion of his {fOo* 
gifm not h& but firft. And who does noc perceiFC 
that this could not be frpm ignorance ? In mfLiif 
paflages of Plato^ we find fyllogifins introduced m 
z form totally oppofite to the method which -is ufed 
in teaching, but widi a peculiar elegance and con- 
tempt of fuch objeftions. 



Chap. IX. 

nat tbe/ame Phtanb has calummoufly ctnjurtd the: 
u/age of a word by Epicurus. 

IN the fame book, Plutarch again ceniures Epir- 
curus for ufing a word not proper in itfclf, and 
with a meaning which it does noc bear. Epicurus, 
fays S " the limit of the greatnefs of plcafures, is 
the exemption vavroq th aoXy^vro^.*' He ought notn 

according 

* Epicurus y&yx.]— This philofopher's idea of happincis was, 
tiiat it conlifted in. bodily eafe and mental tranquilHty. A 
happy life, he cJbferves, neither refembles a rapid torrent nor a 
landing pool ; but is like a gentle llreadi> that glides fmoodily 
and filently along. 

See Cicero de Fin. 1. i.e. 19. — ^ Sic cnim ab Ejricuro 
iapiens femper beatus inducitnr. Finitas habet cnpi^Btates 
negligit mortem : dc diis immortalibus fine nHo metu vera 
fentit, non dubitat fi ita melius fit, migrare de vita. His rebtn 
inftrudtus femper eft in voluntate." 

The following from Pope feems very appofite in ^us place* 
Speaking of the means of au^oxang \i^.^)^ixlefs, he fays. 
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-according to Plutarch, to have faid vaytog t» aXyav- 
roc, but TravT^^ t« ochynvn. The exemption applies 
not to the perfon but the thing. In this cenfure 
of Epicurus, Plutarch feems to be a cold and ridi- 
culoufly minute carper at words ; for this regard to 
verbal accuracy and elegance Epicurus, fo far froiTi 
attending to, delpifed *. 

*^ Afk of the leam'd the wgy — the learn'd are blind. 
This bids to ferve^ and that to (hun mankind : 
Some place the blifs in a£Uon> fome in eafe, 
Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe ; 
Some, funk to beads, £nd pleafure end in pain ; 
Some, fwell'd to gods, confefs e'en virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to fuch extreme they fall. 
To truil in every things or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ?" 
• Defpi/ed.]— See Cicero de Fin. Bon. et Mai. 1. i. c. 19.—" In 
4tale6tica autem veftra nullam vim Epicurus exiftimayit eife ne^ 
9d melius vivendum, nee ad commodius diii^rendum. In phyiicis 
|>hu:imam pofuit. 



Chap. X# 



Tb$ meaning of ^^ favijfe capitoUna j" and the anjwer of 
Marcus Varro to Servius Sulpicius, enquiring on 
this JubjeSt. 

SEkVIUS Sulpicius ', a wnter on civil law, 
and a man of confiderable learning, enquired 
of M. Varro, with a defu-e of being informed con- 

* ServiOs Sulficius.\ — The high charafter given in this 
piacc of SvJpicius, is corroborated by Gicera and Quintilian* 

1 4. C^\^>X>^ 
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cerning the meaning of a word which he found in 
the cenfor's books : this was favijfa * capitolirut^ 
Varro wrote back, that he well remembered what 
Qyintus Catulus, who was appointed to repair 
the capitol ^ had faid, — that he wanted to deprefs the 
area of the capitol, that the flight of fteps to the 
temple might be encreafed, and that the afcent 
might be proportioned to the magnitude of the 
building \ but that he was unable to accomplifti this, 
as xh^ favijfa prevented him. Thefe were. certain 
cells and caverns which \v^r-e underground beneath 
the area, where the images were anciently depo- 
fited which had fallen from the temple, with va- 
rious other things from amongft the facred oflTer- 
ings. In the fame letter he afErms, that he was 
unable to difcover why they were called /^i;^; 
but Q^ Valerius Soranus was accuflomed to fay, 
that what we in Greek call treajuresy the old Latins 
called flavijf^y becaufe they did not here depofit 
brafs and filver in the mafs, but money caft (flata) 
^ndftamped. It maybe conjectured, therefore, tha.t 

* Fa'vijffa.'] — The reader will find a critical dilTertation on this 
word in Salmafius on Solinus, p. 1 2. The derivation of the word 
from Jla'viJl/ey Teems far-fetched and abfurd; it feems more na- 
tural to derive it from favic, an old Latin word for /odio. It does 
not appear that the Romans had any cellars for domeilic ufe be- 
neath tlicir houfes. Their wine-cellars were holes made in the 
earth, in which they depofited their wine in veffels, 

? Repair the capitol,'] — rThis was originally founded by Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, and progreflively adorned and enlarged. I^ 
was burned in the Marian war, and rebuilt by Sylla, who 
Jeft to Q^ Catulus the honour of dedicating it. Tacitus re- 
marks, that its want of height detra^ed frpm the magnificencp 
pf its appearance, 
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the Tecond letter was taken from this word, and that 
certain cells or caves, which the wardens of the ca- 
pitol ufed as depofitories for ancient things belong-^ 
ing to religion, were thence czHk^f^iviJpe, 



Chap, XL 



Many memorable things of Siccius Denlatus, an 

illuftrious warrior. 

IT is written in our books of annals, that L. 
Siccius Dentatus, who was tribune of the people 
in the confulfhip of Spurius Tarpeius and Aulu^ 
Aterius, was famous as a warrior beyond what can be 

The perfonage celebrated in this chapter Is indiiFerently, by 
the more ancient writers,* llyled Siccius and Sicinius. We may 
rcafojiably fufpeft ttat the account given of this gentleman is 
fofliewhat exaggerated. Shakefpear gives a noble defcription 
cf the valour of Coriolanus, which feems applicable here ; 

*' At fixteen years. 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our then diftator. 
Whom with all praife I point at, faw him fight. 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briilled lips before him ; he beftrid 
An o'erprefs'd Roman, and i' th' conful's view 
Slew, three oppofers. His pupil age 
Man-enter'd thus, he wax^d like a fe^ 
And in the brunt of feveiiteen ^battles fince 
He lurch'd all fwords o' th' gs 

■ H is fword 
Where it did mark it todc^*^ 
He was a thing of Hoc 
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believed ; that a name was given hini on account of 
his extraordi;iary valour, and he was called the Ro- 
man Achilles. He is laid to have fought in one 
hundred ^nd twenty battles ; that he had ndt a 
fingle wi^und behmd, but forty-five before; that 
he had received eight golden crowns s one obffdio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic -, that he had 
eighty-three collars, more than one hundred and 
fixty bracelets, eighteen ipears, and had twenty-five 
times been prefcnted with horfe-trappings. He 
had a multitude of fpoik, which were military gifi^, 
amongft which were many obtained from private 
challenges ; and he had triumphed nine times with 
bis generals, \/ 

%y • Gold rr«w*f.]— Thcfe were given indiffeready by Ac ge- 
neral» as rew^ds for any extraordinary effort of valour. The 
obfidional crown was given by the foldiers to their general. 
when he had delivered them from a iiege. The mural crown, 
was given to him who firft fcaled the walls in an affault. The 
civic crown Was bellowed on him who* faved the life of 
a citizen in battle; this was, of all others, moil honourable, 
and formed of oak. The collars were not received for any par- 
ticular exertion, but for general military fervices. The fpears» 
which were conferred as military rewards, were termed pure 
fpears, becaufe they had no iron. The armillas were rewards con- 
fined to thofe who were born Romans. Wliat the phalene pre- 
cifely were, may be difputed ; fome think them a fuit of horfe-. 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as well as to horfcji 
they were probably a kind of chain to be worn round the 
neck. Quintus Carolus compares Albertus Brandeburgicus^ 
\|yho is defcribed by iEneas Sylvii^, ^o this Dentatus^ 
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Chap, XII» 

4 certain law of Solon examined^ which . at firji ap^ 
pearing unjujiyis found ufeful and expedient. 

IN thofe very ancient laws of Solon, which were 
infcribed at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal % had fanftioned with piinifhments 
^nd religious oaths, Ariftotle relates there wa^ 
one to this effeft : If in any tumultuous diffention 
a fedition fhould enfue, and the people divide thenv- 
felves into two parties, and from this irritation 
of their minds both fides fliould take arms and 
fight, then he who in this unfortunate period of 

! To render eternal, ] — .See my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. L 
p. 29.-T-*' Solon, at the requed of the Athenians, had formed 
a code of laws for their ufe. He then engaged in a coorfe 
of travels, which was to be of ten years continuance : his 
avowed purpofe was of a philofbphical nature, but his real 
obje£t was to avoid the neceflity of abrogating the laws he 
•had enaded. The Athenians were of themfelves unable to 
do this, having bound themfelves by the moft folemn oaths 
to prefexve inviolate for ten years the inftitutions of Solon." 

Gronovius, on the contrary, affirms, that Solon obliged the 
Athenians tofwcar to obey his laws for one Imndred years. The 
life of Solon is given at length by Plutarch ; and a moll admirable 
epitome of his code of laws may be found in the Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharfis. With refpcft to the wooden frames in 
which they were fufpended, we are told, in the Etymologiciaa 
Magnum, that they moved eafily on axes, fo as to prefent thrir 
{ontents on all fides to the eyes of the ip^&xv^'^x^ 

<5« 
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civil difcord ftiould join himfelf to neither party, 
but fhould individually withdraw himfelf from the 
common calamity of the city, fhould be deprived 
of his houfe, his family and fortunes, and be driven 
into exile * from his country. When I had read this 
law of Solon, who was eminent for his wifdom, I 
was at firft imprefTed with great aftonifliment, won- 
dering for what reafon he fhould think thofe men 
deferving of punilhment who withdrew themfelvcis 
from fedition and a civil war. Then a perfon, who 
had profoundly and carefully examined the ufe and 
purport of this law, affirmed, that it was calculated 
not to encreafe but terminate fedition ; and indeed 
it really is fo j for if all the more refpeftable, who 
were at firfl unable to check fedition, and could not 
over-awe the divided and infatuated people, join 
themfelves to one part or other, it will happen, 
that when they are divided on both fides, and each 
party begins to be ruled and moderated by them, as 
men of fuperior influence, harmony will, by their 
means, be fooner reflored and confirmed ; for whilfl 
they regulate and temper their own parties re- 
Ipeftively, they would rather fee their opponents 
conciliated than deflroyed. Favorinus the philofb-* 
pher was of opinion, that the fame thing ought to be 
done in the difputes of brothers and of friends ; that 
they v/ho are benevolently inclined to both fides, 

^Ifito ^a://?.]— -Plutarch, in his traft de Sera Numinis Vindi£la> 
calls this a moft fevere law ; but Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus, fays, that the punilhment was death for not taking 
an adive part in public tumults and factions. 

but 
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but have little influence in refloring harmony, froni 
being confide red as doubtful friends, fhould decid- 
edly take one part or other, by which aft they 
will obtain more efFedlual power in reftoring har- 
mony to both. At prefent, fays he, the friends of 
both think they do well by leaving and deferring 
both, thus giving them up to malignant or f )rdid 
lawyers, who inflame their refentments and dilputcs, 
from animofity or from avarice. 



Chap. XIII. 

^The ancients called a Jon or daughter ** cbildrcHy* 

ujing a plural noun. 

TH E ancient orators, and writers of hiftory or 
poetry, called either one fon or daughter by 
the plural name ' of children. I have before feen 
this in the books of many ancient writers, and I 

have 

■ Plural «^7/«^.]— This mode of expreflion is fan£lioned by 
the authority of the oldeft and bed writers. See fecond book of 
Chronicles, xxiv. 25. — ** His own fervants confpired againfl 
him for the blood of the fons of Jehoiada the prieft, and flew 
him on his bed, and he died." But it appears from verfe 22 
of the fame chapter, that Jehoiada had but one fon. " Thus 
Joafh the king remembered not the kindnefs which Jehoiada 
his father had done him, but fle\y his fon :" Again, Chronicles, 
xxviii. 3. "He burnt his children in tlie fire." This 
is fpoken of Jofiah, who, as appears from the fecond book of 
Kings, had but one fon. A fimilar mode of ex^re^^^^. o^clv):c% 
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have lately fo found it in the fifth book of the Annals 
of Semproniias AfeBio*. This Afellio was a milita- 
ry tribune at the ficge of Nunwntia, under Scipio 
Africahus, and wrote an account of thofe aftions 
at which he himfelf was prcfcnt. His expreflions 
concerning Tiberius Gracchus, the tribune of the 
pec^le, when he was flain in the capitol, are thefe : 
^' For Gracchus, whenever he left his houfe, was ne- 
ver accompanied by lefs than three or four thoufand 
men/' And again, concerning the fame Gracchus, 
he fays, *^ He began to entreat that they would 
proteft him, and liber osfuos ' -, he then ordered' the 
one male child he then had to appear, and almoft 
in tears recommended him to the people. 

in the beft Latin writers^ particularly in Cicero. Barthius> in 
his Adverfaria^ alledges a fnperftitious motive for this, a num- 
ber of children being efteemed a great happinefs ; none, or 
eren only one, the contrary. 

* Semfromus ^//;V.}*-This peribn is mentioned with refptSt, 
as an eminent hiftorian, by Cicero, and Dionyiius Halicarnaf* 
ienfis, as well as by Gellius. 

* I/^^rff/yii/.]— Hi$ children* 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus CatOy in a book written againjl Tiberius^ M 
exile i Jaysy ^^-ftitijfes vadimoniumy* not ^^ JietiJl'es** 
^ iTbe reofon of this ajjigned. 

IN an old book of Cato's % which is intitlcd. 
Contra ^iberium exulem, there was this cxpreffion, 
^ Quid fi vadimoniurri capite obvoluto ftitiflfes." 
He indeed wrote ftitijfesj and properly ; but Ibnie 
abfurd and impudent correftors, altering the word, 
have made it fietijfesy as xiftitijjes had been a fbolifli 
and infignificant word. But thejr themfclves zxt 
foolifli and contemptible, ^not ' knowing that ftitijfes 
was written by Cato becaufe the vadimonium Jfjfere* 
tury 2ti\dnotJtaretur. 

' Cato*s.] — This was Porcius Cato the cenfor, whofe orations 
are praifed by Cicero in his Brutus. 

The word 'VMlimonium was a legal teriii> correfponding with 
oar recognizance ; and the quellion is, which is xnofl proper^ 
to {2iy ftare *v£ulimonium, or Jtftere njadimonuim f 

The legal procefs and appropriate meaning of eachexpreffioa 
may be feen fully difcuiTed in Heineccius, p. 593. It would 
be of little intereft to an Englifh reader to fay more on the fub* 
jed, than when the perfon for whom bail was given appeared 
to ftand the event of his trials he called foi' the perfon who was 
\Sa furety^ and exclaimed, '< Ecce ego me tibi Mo,'^— Lo^ 
here I am^ forth-coming to you. 
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Chap. XV. 

jfhciently great honours were paid to old age j why thi 
fame were afterwards paid to hujhands and parents 4 
Objervations on the feventh chapter of the Julian 
law. 

\y \ MONGST the more ancient Romans, no 
jljL greater refpeft was paid to rank or fortune 
than to age, and elders * were venerated by their 
juniors like gods, and in the place of parents ; and 
in all places, and with regard to all kinds of dif- 
tinftions, had precedence and fuperiority allowed 
them. Antiquity informs us, that from entertain- 
ments the young attended their elders home^ 
which cuftom the Romans, it is faid, borrowed 
from the Lacedaemonians, amongft whom, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, the fuperior honour in all things 

' £/^frj.]— Of the refpedt paid to age by the -/Egyptians and 
Laccdsemonians, I have fpoken at length in my notes to He-* 
rodotus. Vol. I. p. 311' Juvenal reprobates the carelefs inat- 
tention paid, in his time, to the old ; and Savary, in his Ac- 
count of ^gypt, informs us, that in diis natural and indifpen- 
fable veneration to thofe advanced in years, the modern iEgyp- 
tians have by no means degenerated from their anceftors. 
#y* The refpedl paid in this country, two hundred years ago, td 
^ parents, feems to have been equal in degree to what i^ reprefent- 
ed by Gellius in this chapter : children, even of more advanced 
years, did not prefume to fit in the prefence of their parents^ 
unlefs fo commanded ; and it was not unfrequeht to fee thetfi 
kneeling on a cuihion, whilfl their father and mother were at 
table, \y 

1 was^ 
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Was affigned to age. But when popiilation fecmed 
eflentially neceflary to the ftate, and rewards and 
encouragements were propofed to promote this^ 
then in certain matters they who had wives and 
Childrcnj were preferred to elder people whp had 
neither 6f thefe. Thus, in the feventh book of 
the Julian law, the precedence, with rclpedt to the 
fafces, was aflSgned riot to that conful Who was 
cldeft, but to him Who had moft children, either 
living under his authority or flain in war. If b6th 
had an equal number of children, the married 
man, or he who was allowed the rights of a mar- 
ried man *, had the preference : if both, being mar- 
ried men and fathers, had an equal number of 
children, the diftinftion of former times took place, 
and he who was the eldeft had precedence. But 
if both had an equal number of children, or were 
married men and had no children, or were both 
unmarried, no mention is made in this law concern- 
ing their age ; but I find that they to whom the 
law gave precedence, gave the fafces for the firft 
month to their colleagues, who were much older 
or of higher rank, or who had entered upon their 
fecond confullhip. \/^' 

* Rights of a married Man.] — No more accurate or Irtdre fa- 
tisfedory review of die Roman laws can be feen, than in the 
eighth odlavo volume of Mr. Gibbon's extraordinary work. It 
cxprefsly appeared that woman was confidered by the old Romans 
not as a per/on, but a thing • 'The hufband had in certain cafes 
power of life and death : ** but the condition of women," fays 
Mr. Gibbon, «' is tifually foftened by the refinements of fe- 
cial life." 

Vol. I. K Cia. K^- 
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Chap. XVI. 



CafeUius V'lndex cenfured by Sulpieius ApoBnarisy for 
bis exphnation of a fajfage in Virgil. 



I 



N the fixth book of Virgil ' are thefc 
lines : 

*^ lUe, vides, pura juvenis qui nititur hafta 

Proxima forte tenet lucis loca ; primus ad auras 
^thcrias Italo commiftus fanguine furget, 
Silvius Albanum nomen, tua poftunia proles : 
Quern tibi longnevo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis regem, regumque parente : 
Unde genus Longa noftrum donminabitur Alba.'* 

' Of this pafTage of Virgil I give Dryden*s tranflation, which 
the criticifm in this chapter of Gellius proves to be very 
inladequate : 

«* Obferve the youth who firil appears in fight. 
And holds the neareft flation to the light. 
Already feems to fnufF the vital air. 
And leans juft forward on a fhining ipear ; 
Silvius is he — thy laft forgotten race. 
But firft in order fent to fill thy place : 
An Alban name, but mix'd with Dardan blood. 
Born in the covert of a fhady wood; 
Him fair Lavinia, thy furviving wife. 
Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life : 
In Alba he fhall fix his royal feat. 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget.'* 

This yerfion is unpardonably diiFufe, Dryden takes no iiotic=r -i 

of the appropriate meaning of pura hafiat which is a fpc^* 

without SL point, given as a rcv^wi fot tsilitary fervice* 

I 
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in tliefe lines 

^* Tiia poftuma proles 
feems but ill to agree with 

*• Quern tibi longsevo feriun Lavinia conjunx 
Educet fiivis regem/' 

For if this Silvius> as appears from the teftimony 
of almoft all the ancient annals, was born after the 
death of his father, for which reafon the name of 
Poftumus was given him, with what propriety 
does this follow : 

" Quern tibi longasvo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
. £dvcet filvis ?*' ^ 

For thcfe words may feem tx) fignify, that whilft 
r^neas was alive and in age, Silvius fhould be born 
to and educated by him. Caefellius*, therefore, 
in hi$ Commentary of Ancient Readings, thought 
this to be the fignification of thefe words.. He 
fays, " Poftuma proles^ non eum fignificat qui patre 

mortuo, 

* Cafellius 'yl-^oi whom we know no more than that he was 
often quoted by Prifcian. 

^ Pojiuma proles, l'*^'^ The exprefllon of * poftuma proles* does 
not lignify one born after the death of his father, but he who 
was laft born, as in the cafe of Silvius, who, when ^neas was 
old, was born in his mother's advanced years." 

Virgil feems to have intended no more than to intimate 
that Silvius was to be the laft fon of iEneas ; whether born in 
his life-time, or after his dcceafe, is of fmall importance. Sil* 
vius is called the laft fon of ^neas by Aufonius, Epift. 16. 

** Ut quondam in Albae mcenibus 
Supremus ^nea fatus, 
Silvius lulls mifcuit." 
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mortuo, fed qui poftremo loco natus eft. Sicud 
Silvius, qui -ffinea jam fcne tardo feroque partu eft 
editus.'* But for this hiftorical faft he names no 
fuitable authority. Many, as I have before re- 
marked, have afferted, that Silvius was born after 
the death of -flEneas. For this reafon Apollinaris Sul- 
picius, among other things for which he cenfures 
Csefellius, mentions the above alfo as a fault j which ' 
probably arofe thus : — " Quem tibi longsevo,'* fays 
he, not /eni, which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiftory ; " but in a remoter period, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal." For Anchifes, who 
faid this to this fon, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god, become im- 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal exiftence. Apollinaris 
argues acutely enough : " But a long life * is one 
thing, immortality another; nor are gods called 
long-lived, but immortal." 

Heyne, in his obfervation on this pafTage, confiders the cx- 
preilion of pura hafta as emblematic of fovereignty. 

* Long /j/Qr.]— The terms longus and at emus appear to have 
been ufed with equivocal meaning. See Baithius> 915. 
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Chap. XVII. 

JVbat Cicero thought concerning certain propojitions -, 
with an examination of Cicero* s opinion. 

IT is the curious and learned obfervation of 
Cicero, that the prepofitions in and con^ pre- 
fixed to words, are made long, when followed by 
the letters which begin Japiens and felixj in all 
others they are pronounced fliort. Thefe are 
Cicero's words : " Quid vero ' hoc elegantius quocj 
non fit natura, fed quodam inftituto ? Indodtus di- 
cimus, brevi prima litcra, infanus produfta. Inhu- 
manus brevi, infelix longa,- et, ne multis, quibus in 
verbis eae primae literae. funt, quae in fapiente tt 

■ ^id<vero,'\ — ^** For what can be more elegant than this> 
which does not happen naturally, but from a certain cuftom ? 
Wc fay indoHuSi with the firft letter fhort, which in infanus is 
long. It is fhort in inhumanus, long in infelix ; and, not to be 
tedious, thefe words, the firft letters of which are the fame as 
in fapiens and fslix, are pronounced long, in' all others fhort. 
So alfo in compofuit, concrepmU confecit, if we confult reafon, we 
cannot approve : refer it to the ear, and we affent. And 
'why is it fo? The ear will confefs it is pleafed, and a fentence 
^ught to confult the gratification of the ear," 

The long i was anciently diftinguifh^4 by being extended 
^bove the other letters thus, piso, qv it was preceded by an 
«, as in quafei. With refpeft to word$ beginning with the par- 
'^Ide pro, they feem ta have been ufed indifferently long and 
Hiort by the poets. The curious reader will find the fubje^ 
xnatter of this chapter amply difcuffed by Lv^&Qa &!t "^^^Xau 
t'ronunciationc* 

K 3 1^^ 
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felice produfte dicuntur : in cseteris vcro omnibus 
breviter. Itemque compofuit, concrepuit, confecit; 
confide veritatem: reprehendet. Refer ad auris: pro- 
babunt. Quaere cur ita ? fe dicent juvari, Vo- 
luptati tamen aurium morigerari debet oratio/' 

The reafoning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
thefe expreffions, is very manifeft 2 but what Ihall we 
fay of the prepofition pro ? which, with refpeft 
to its being long or Ihort, contradifts Cicero's ob- 
fervation 5 for this is not always made long when 
followed by the letter which isi the firft in felix-, which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the appropriate 
power of making the prepofitions in and con long,- 
Proficifci, profundere, profugere, profanum, and 
profeftum, have pro fhortj but in profligare and 
proficere, it is long. Why then does not this letter,, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
fyllable long, preferve in all fimilar cafes the fame 
property, either from reafon or for the fake of hafr 
mony ? Why does it make the fyllable long in 
fome inftances, and fhort in others ? Nor is the 
particle con exclufively long, when followed by the 
letter which Cicero mentions. Cato and Sallufk 
fay, coopertus faenoribus j;, and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firft fyllable long. But yet, in 
thefe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter », for tha 
lofs of the letter is compenfated by the fyllable's be- 
ing mad^ long j which alfo is the cafe in the word 
cogo ; nor is this at all contradifted by co in coegi 
being {hon, which cannot, by fair an?dogy, be dc- 
nvcd from cop. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

Ph^edoHy the Socratky was a Jlave, as were many ♦ 

other Socratics alfo. 

PH iE D O N of EHs \ was of the Socratlc 
fchool, and very intimate both with Socrates 
and. Plato. Plato prefixed this man's name to his 
divine book* on the Immortality of the Soul. This 
Phaedon was a flave, but of an elegant form and 
liberal underftanding 9 and, as fome have written, 
was, when a boy, fold to violation by his profligate 
matter. Cebes, a follower of Socrates, is faid to have 
bought him on the recommendation of Socrates, 
and to have initiated him in the difcipline of phi- 
lofophy. He became afterwards an eminent philo- 
fopher s and there remain of his fome very elegant 
difcourfcs" concerning Socrates. There have been 
many others who, from a ftate of fervitude, have 
afterwards become diftinguilhed philofophers, 
Amongft thefe was that Menippus, whofe writings 
M. Varro imitated in his iatires, by others called 

* Phifdon of EUf.] — Of this pcrfonage Diogeiie3 Laertius 
relates, that he^ was bom of a noble family ; but being taken 
capdve> was compelled to the infamy which is here mentioned. 
The fame author adds, diat Alcibiades or Crito, at the fuggeftion 
of Socrates, reftored him to liberty, 

^ Diwne hooL'\ — In this hpok Ph^on relates to-Bchefi|im-^v 
tes the converfation which he had with Socn^trs OQ t&dl'^ 
when he took the poifon. , , 

K 4 
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Cynic, by himfelf Menippean. Pompylus % the 
flave of Theophraftus the Peripatetic j and he who 
was named the Perfiaq, the flave of Zeno the 
Stoic 5 and Mys, the flave of Epicurus^ were alfo 
pl^ijofophers of no mean reputation. Diogenes 
the Cynic lived alfo in feryitude j but he, from a 
ftate of liberty, was fold as a (lave. Xeniades of 
Corinth, defiring to purchafe him', aflced him what 
grt he kne^y ? " The art," he replied, " of governing 
free men." Xeniades, in admiration at his anfwer, 
^>ought ^nd gave him his freedom i then, intro- 
ducing his fons to him, " Take," fays he, " thefe 
my phjldren, who are free, and govern them." But 
%hc memory of Epiftetusj, the illuftrious philoib- 
pher, that he alfo was a flave, is top recent to 
be mentioned as a thing obfolete. Two verfes arq 
faid to have beep written by ?his Epiftetus * upon 

hin^elfji 



• PoM/tyius,] — This name is generally written Pompilios» 
inentioned by Laertius in his life of Theophraftus. 

♦ TJbis EpidetusJ] — That £pi6ietus was for fome time 9 
ilave^ and always poor, and likewife lame^, are things attefted 
by many ancient writers, and need not be difputed. They 
are mentioned by Aulus Gellius, wKo was cotemporary with cor 
philofopher, but furvived him : who mentions a fhort Greek 
epigram, which he ^fo afcribes to Epidetus h^mfelC to this 
purpbCe : 

" AflavCi in body maim'd, as Irus poor. 
Yet to the gods was EpiAetus dear." 

Simplipius, whofe authority is very good, fays, that Epic 
tetus was a flaye, of an in£rm conlUtution, and lame from earL 
^ge, t^ni {q well fatisfied with extreme poverty, that his fma^ 

ho 
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himfelf, in which it is tacitly implied, that they 
who, in this life, have to ftruggle with various ca*^ 
lamities, are not indifcriminately obnoxious to the 
gods J but that there are certain myfterious caufes, 
which the inveftigation of few c^n comprehend:— 
" I Epiftetus, born a flave, and lame, and poor 
as Irus, am dear to the gods.'* ^ 



hoafe at Rome needed no fecurities, having nothing in it but 
liis couch and mattrefs upon which he lay.— -Zor^/i^. 

I cannot let this chapter pafs without remarking, that tbe 
« profeflbrs of philofophy and literature, abftradledly fo under- 
wood and called, have, with few exceptions, in all ages, be^n 
remarkable for their poverty,. We ought to make this diilinc- 
tion with refped to the learned men of ancient and modern 
times :«»the poverty of the ancient philofophers was voluntary, 
and often preyed upon public notice with a ridiculous degree 
of afiedation ; they were, however, amply compenfated for thit 
poverty, by the perfonal honours and reverence they received| 
being affiduoufly courted by the opulent, the powerful, and the 
great. This is not quite the cafe, I apprehend, in modern times* 
Thefe honours and this reverence are referved by juft pofterity, 
till the obje£b of it are no more; and many there have been, 
like Otway and Savage, fuffered to languifh out a miferable 
)ife in want, whofe talents have been univerfally allowed ^o im« 
prove find adorn their country. 



t 

'.j. 
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Chap. XIX. 
^e verb " refcire,** its true and proper ftgnification. 

WE have obferved, that the word rejcire has a 
certain appropriate force different from the 
common meaning of other wor^s, to which the. 
fame praeipofition re is affixed i nor do we fay rejeire 
as we do rejcribere, rekgere, refiituere. He who fees 
a fa£t which is more intricate, unimagined, or unex- 
pe6ted, is properly faid rejcire ; but why in this word 
only the particle re has this force and meaning, is 
what 1 ftill have to learn. That rejcivi or refcire 
is ufed with any other allufion, amongft thole who 
are correft in fpeaking, than to things obfcure by 
defign, or happening beyond expeftation or opi- 
nion, I have never feen. But the yjovA Jcirt'is faid 
indifcriminately of all things adverfe, prolperous, or 
expcfted. Nsevius fays, in the Triphallus ':— 

'' Si unquam quicquam filium refclvero, , 
Argentum amoris caufa fumpfe mutuum, 
Extemplo illo te ducam ubi non deipuas.'* 

' 7r/^^«////j.]-^Some are for writing this word Ithyphallus. 
There were Ithyphallica carmina, and Ithyphallici ludi. Tri- 
pballus is one of the names o^i Priapus, In Columella, 1. x. 32, 
we meet with 

** Sed truncum forte dolatum 
Arboris antiquse numen venerare Ithyphalli." 

There is a fragment of Varro, fee H, Stephens, called Triphalo,- 
with ORe /. 

a. Claudius 
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Claudius Quadrigarius, in his firft annal, fays,-^ 
" Ea Lucani ubi refciverunt fibi per fallacias verba 
data efle.*' The fame Quadrigarius, in the fame 
book, ufes this \f ord on a melancholy and unex-r 
pected occafioii : — ^* Id ubi refciverunt propinqui 
obfidum quos Pontio traditos fupra demonftravi- 
mus : eorum parentes cum propinquis capillo paflb 
in viam provolarilnt." 

M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins : — '' De- 
inde diftator jubet poftridie magiftrum equitura 
^rcefli. Mittam te fi vis cum equitibus. Sero efti 
inqujt magifter equitum, jam refcivere/* 



Chap. XX. 

/ 

fFhat are commonly called " vivaria.^* The ancients did 
not uje this vjord. What Publius Scipio ujed in- 
fie ad of ity in his Jpeech to the people -y and what 
afterwards Marcus VarrOy in his treatife " Ve 
reRuJiica;' 

THE cnclofed places in which wild beafts 
are kept alive, which are now called vivaria % 
M. Varro, in his third book on Agriculture, af- 
itrts ought to be called leporalia. Thefe are his 

words : 

? r/i/i?r/4:.]--The place in modern times appropriated to this 
ufe is called mcnagery, from the French, menage, which means a 
coUedlion of animals. The firft Roman viVio vaXxo^\tf»^^^^^>K^ 
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words : *^ Villaticas paftionis genera funt tria, omi- 
thones, leporaria, pifcinas. Nunc ornithones dico 
omnium alitum quag intra parietes villas folent pafci. 
Leporaria te accipere volo non ea quas tritavi nof- 
tri dicebant, ubi foli lepores funt, fed omnia fepta 
agdificia villas quae funt ct habent inclufa animalia 
quae pafcuntur," He again, in the fame book, in a 
fucceeding paffage, fays, " Quum * emifti fundum 
Tufculanum a M. Pifone, in leporaria apri fiiere 
multi." What the common people now call vivaria, 
are the fame with what the Greeks call paradiji *• 
What Varro calls leporaria, I do not remember to 
have feen fo named amongft the ancients ; but 
what I find Scipio, who was by far the pureft 
fpeaker of his age, called roboraria, I have heard 
fome learned men at Rome affirm to have the 



of magnificence was, according to Pliny, Fulvius Lippinus, which 
was afterwards improved and extended to a confiderable de-» 
gree, by Lucullus and Hortenfius. Varro's words may be 
thus interpreted : — " There are three objefts of rwftic care as 
to feedmg ; namely, the places where fowls, hares, and fifties 
are kept. The firil of thefe I underftand to comprehend (or- 
nithones) every enclofed place where birds of any kind arc 
preferved. By leporaria, the fecond, I mean not the places 
fo named by our forefathers, where hares only^ are kept, but 
every ruftic building in which animals are enclofed and fed*" ^ 

* ^um,'] — "When you bought the Tufculan farm of M. Pifo, 
there were many boars in the leporarium,^^ 

^ Paradiji,'] —This, according to Xenophon, is a Perfic 
word. Perhaps its original meaning is an orchard. How it 
has been applied to the feat of our firll parents when in a 
ftate of innocence, need not be explained. Ecclefiallical writers 
called by this name the quadrangle before a cathedral or great 
churdu 
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fame meaning with our vivaria^ and that it was 
fo called from the tabula roboriie with which they 
were enclofed, a kind of enclofure which I have 
feen in Italy and many other places. The paflage 
in his fifth oration againft Claudius Afellius is this : 
— ^* Ubi * agnos optime cultos, atque villas expoli- 
tiflimas vidiflet^ in his regionibus excelfiflimo loco- 
rum murum ftatuere aiebat : inde corrigere viam, 
aliis per vineas medias^ aliis per roborarium^ atque 
pifcinam, aliis per viUam/' But the lakes or pools 
in which fiflies were preferved alive they called 
by their own appropriate term of ** pjcina'* The 
common people alfb call thofe places aparia^ in 
which hives of bees are kept; but I do not remem- 
ber that this appellation has ever been ufcd ^by 
thofe who wrote or Ipoke with greater purity and 
correftnefs. But M. Varro, in his third book of 
Agriculture, fays, " M«x»o-a-«vaf ita facere oportet, 
quae quidam mellaria appellant." This word 
ufcd by Varro is Greek \ for [AeXKra-uve; is ufed, as 

are »iJi>7riXmsg and ixfyuvsg. 

♦ Uifj, &c]—" Wherever he faw the beft cultivated lands, 
and the moft elegant villas, here, in the mod elevated fpot, he 
expreffed his intention of ere6Ung a wall. Thence he regulated 
his road, fometimes through vineyards, fometimes through 
menageries (roboraria) and fiih-ponds«, at others through the 
villa/* 
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Chap. XXL 

Of tbe^ conjiellation calkd by the Greeks afji^x^uvf ly 
us feptemtr tones, ^be meaning and .origin of each 
word. 

ANTU M B E R of us who wel^ engaged in fimi- 
lar literary purfuits, Greeks as well as Ro-» 
mans, pafled over from -ffigiria to Piraeus ' in. the 
fame veffel. It was evening, the fea calm, the 
time fummer, and the fky clear and ferene* Wc 
all of us, therefore, fate^ upon the prow, and c<mi- 
templated the brilliant ftars. Then all they who had 
be6n fimilarly inftrufted in Greek, entered into a 
learned and ingenious argument, which was the amaxa, 
which the bear, which Bootes % which the greater, 
and which the lefler bear, and why fo called j and 

through 

* J^gina to P/VdPftJ.]— ^gina was a fmall ifland in the vici- 
nity of the Peloponnefe, and Piraeus was the famous port of 
Athens. The prefent fituation and circumftances of both 
places are well defcribed by Chandler. 

* 5^/fj]— or the charioteer. Eridlhonius, the fon of Vulcan 
and Terra. His birtli is fancifully related by Euripides. This 
conllellation is called by various other names, w^hence a great 
confufion and perplexity muft neceflarily arife in any attempt 
to elucidate at length the fyftem of ancient aftronomy. Cal- 
lifto was generally underftood to be the greater bear, and Areas 
her fon the leffer. The former called in Greek Helice, the 
latter Cynofura. See Ovid. Faft. iii. 107, 
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through what fpace they had paffed fince the pre- 
ceding night ; and why Horner fays ^ of this alone, 
that it does not fet, when there are fome others al- 
fo which do not. I then turned to fome >of pur 
young men — " And what will you fimpletons tgy, 
why do we call feptemtriones what the Greeks c^ 
amaxa ? It is not enough that we fee feven ftars ; 
but I defire to know> at fome length, what the - 

** Effe duas Arftos quarum Cynofora petatur 
Sidoniisy Helicen Graia carina notet/' 

Milton ufes this Cynofure as fynonymous with the bear or po« 
lar ftar. 

'* Towers and battlements it {^tt, 
Bofom'd in high tufted trees. 
Where, perhaps, fome beauty lies. 
The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes.^ 

Newton, at this pai&ge, quotes, from the Anatomie of Melan- 
choly, the following : « 'Tis the general humour of all lovers ; 
ihe is his flern, his pole-dar, his guide, his Cynofure^ his Hef- 
perus, his Vefperus, &c." 

. '^ Homer y^j.]— The lines of Homer are thefe. H, xviii. 
560. 

" The pleiads, hyads, with the northern team. 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam. 
To which, around the axle of the fky. 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye. 
Still fhines exalted on th' sethereal plain. 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the m^." 

Pope. 

A fufpicion here arifes of fome defedl in the text, as the amaxa 
and ardlus or bear, were in faft fynonymous. The ftory of the 
bear, the greater ^nd the lefs, is related by Hefiod and by 
Ovid. It is to be found at length alfb in Ladlantius ; who fays, 
that on account of the indignation of Juno, Tcthys, and Ocet^ 
nusj refufed to bathe this confteUaUoti mx!la. i3m^x vi^X«t^» 
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whole conftellation which we call JeptemtrtGrfeS 
means ?" — Then one of thofe who had applied him- 
lelf to learning and the ftudy of the ancients, ob- 
ferved, that the common people prefumcd, that the 
Jeptemtriones of the grammarians was named merely 
from the number of the ftars. The word trimes^ 
they fay, has no feparate meaning; as in that which 
we call quinquatrusy becaufe it is the fifth day 
from the Ides, the word atrus has no fignification. 
But I am of the fame opinion with L. -Slius and 
M. Varro *, who affirm, that triones is a certain 
ruftic term for oxen, as if it were terrimes, that is, 
proper to plough and cultivate the earth. There- 
fore the old Greeks called this conftellation amaxan, 
becaufe in its figure and pofition it refemblcd SL 
waggon ^ ; fo the more ancient of our countrymen 
called \t Jeptemtriones y from oxen yoked, that is, from 

m 

♦ L.jElius and M. Varro,"]^^! find thefc grammarians ii<E- 
culed for their pompofity, in a copy of verfes afcribed to Vir* 
gil, in the Latin Anthology, 

" Itc hinc inanes rhetorum manipli 
Inflata rore non Achaico turba> 
Et vos Sile, Albuti, Arquitique, Varrpque.** 

A moll abfurd and unmeaning reading : doubtlefs it ought to 

be, 

" Et vos iElique, Tarquitique, Varroqic.*" 

•This iBlius is mentioned in the catalogue of old gnuninarianif 
by Suetonius. 

5 // refembled a ^waggon.] — It is familiarly called Chaiks's 

wain. See Shakefpeare. — " Car, Heigho I an't be not four by 

the day, I'll be hang'd; Charles's wain is over the new chimney, 

and yet our horfes not pack'd." A corruption of chorle's or 

churl's wain, from the Saxoxv, 
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riie feven ftars, which reprelent, as it were, yoked 
triones. Varro fiirther obfcrved, continued he, that 
he was in doubt whether thefe feven liars were not 
rather called Hones, becaufe they are fo fituated that 
every three liars neareft to each other form a tri- 
angle, fo that the name means the three-fided . 
figures. Of thefe two reafons which he alledged, 
the laft appeared the moft acute and the moll ele- 
gant ; for, on inlpedtion, they really had the appear- 
ance of fo many triangles. 



Chap. XXII \ 

Of the wind lajpyx. Names and regions of other 
winds, from the difcourjes of Favor inus. 

AT the focial table of Favorinus it was cuf* 
tomary to read either the verfes of fome old 
lyric poet, or a portion of hillory in Greek or La- 
tin. In fome Latin poem the word lapyx, the 
name of a wind, was read 5 and it was a.lked what 

this 

* Notes on this chapter might be extended to an almofl infinite 
^^'^gth. I cannot, perhaps, do better than firft refer the reader 
^^ a table of the winds, which I have given in my tranf- 
latxon of Herodotus, Vol. III. p* 293, where it is obferved, that 
"*^ ancients ufed only the four cardinal winds; they after- 
'^^^rds added four more : the Romans increafed them to 
"''^enty-four ; and the moderns have added to the four cardinal 
^^«ity-cight collateral winds. This fubjeft of the winds is 
*^^ commented upon at fome length by SoUtiu% 2A ^^ItMlvsca^ 

Vol, /• L ^^«^ 
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this wind was, and from what parts it blew, and 
what was the etymology of this unufual word ? At 
the fame timfe we defired him to inform u3 about 
the names and places of the reft; becaufe, generally,^ 
there was no agreement, either coiicerning their, 
names, places, or number. Then Favorinus fpakc: 
as follows : — " It is fufficiently notorious, that there 
are four regions of the air, eaft, weft, fouth, and 
north. The eaft and weft are variable, the fouth 
and north are fixed and unalterable: for the fun 
does not always rife in the fgjne place ; but his rif- 
ing is either called aequinoftial, when moving in the 
circle which is ternied aequidial i or it is folftitial or 
brumal, which are the fummer or winter tropics. 
In like manner the fun does not always fet in the 
fame place; but its fetting is either aequinoftial, 
folftitial, or brumal. The wind, therefore, which 
blows from his vernal rifing, that is the aequinoftial, 
is called Euru^j a word, according to etymolo- 
gifts, which means " flowing from the eaft." This 
is alfo called otherwife by the Greeks jipelioteSi 
and by Roman failors Sub/olanus. That which 
comes from the fummer and folftitial place . of 
rifing is called by the Latins Aquilo, in Greek Bo- 
reas ; which fome fay is therefore named by Homer 
ai^iyivHnu Boreas is thought to be fo called aTra 

pages 1239, 1244, 5, 7, and 57. See alfo Pliny, 1. II. c.xxvii. 
A perplexity will often arife with thofe who read the claffics but 
occaiionally, JFrom confounding the Greek and Roman appella- 
tions of the winds, which in this chapter of Gellius are perfpi- 
cuouily difcriminated. The reader will alfo find in the Latin 
Anthology, vol. ii. p. 386, a poem on the fubjedl of the winds, 
which Pithoeus does not fcruple to pronounce beyond meafure 
corrupt ; but which, ncverthelefs, is worth confulting. 
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Tts jSduf, from its violent and loud noife. The third 
wind, which blows from the winter ^lace of rifing, . 
the Romans call Vukumus 5 the Greeks in general 
call this by a mixed narne, Euronotus, becaufe 
it is betwixt Notus and Eurus. Thefe are, there- 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aquilo, Vulturnus, 
and Eurxis, of which Eurus is that of the middle litu- 
Ation. The oppofite and contrary to thefe are the 
three from the weft : Caurus, which the Greeks call 
Argeftcs, . is oppofite to Aquilo j Favonius, by the 
Greeks named Zephyrus, is oppofite to Eurus; 
and Africus, or the Greek Lips, blows oppofite to 
Vulturnus. Thefe. two regions of the air, the eaft 
and the weft, have thus fix oppofite and contrary 
winds. The fouth, the place of which is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one fouthern wind 5 this is 
in Latin Jujlery in Greek Notus^ becaufe it id 
cloudy and moift, mtis in Greek fignifying moif- 
ture. For the fame caufe the north has but one, 
this is immediately oppofed to Aufter, and is in 
i^tin S^temtrionaritiSj in Greek Apar£iias. Front 
thefe eight wind^ fome take four, and this they affirrtt 
they do on the authority of Homer, who mentions 
four winds only — eaft, fouth, north, and weft. 
Thelc arc Homer's words : 

*' Eaft, weft, and ftormy fouth, together roar. 
And the clear north rolls mountains to the 
fliore." 

He names thefe from the four quarters of the hea- 
vens which we firft mentioned, namely, the eaft and 
wcfli taken fimply and generally, not divided lata 

L 2 ^^^^ 
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three parts- . There aire fome ^ho, inftcad of eigte^ 
make twelve winds, inferting four in the middle 
places betwixt the fouth and north, as the fecomi 
four were placed betwixt the eaft and weft. There 
are alio certain other names affigned to particular 
winds, introduced by natives in their own regions, 
cither from the names of places, or from any other 
caufe accidentally contributing to make a' word* 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the feverity of 
which is hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, {com its 
circular and vertiginous motion. The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of lapygia, by 
their own name, lapyx : this I think almoft the lamt 
with Caurus j for it is a weftern wind, and feems to 
blow oppofite to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, repre- 
lents Cleopatra flying to -SEgypt from a fea-cn-' 
gagement as carried by the wind lapyx ; he alfb 
cJalls an Apulian horfe, by the fame name as the 
wind, iapygian. There is alfo a wind called Cae- 
cias, which, according to Ariftotle, does not feem 
to difpcl the clouds, but rather to coUeft them h 
whence came this proverbial vcrfe : — " ColleAing 
evils to himfelfi as the wind Caecias * does the 
clouds." Befides thefe which I have menjtioned, 
there are many other fuppofed winds appropriate 
to each region ; as that of Horace, by him named 

* Js the wind C^rr/'/w.]— There is an allufion to the cffcfU 
of this wind in the Knights of AriHophanes. 

'* As this fellow breathes the Caefias and falfhood.^ 

This particular wind is frequent in the Mediterranean^ and there 
called Greco LeYante. 

' Atabiilus^ 
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Atabulus, concerning which I fhould have enquired"; 
adding thcfe called Etefiae and Prodromi, which, at 
a certain period of the year, when the dog-ftar rifes, 
blow from different parts of the heavens : and ex- 
plaining the origin of all thofe words, which I have 
confidered a good deal, if I had not already im- 
pofed too long a filence upon you, as if by a vain 
oftentation of erudition. But for one to occupy 
all the converfation in a numerous company, is nei- 
ther polite nor agreeable/* 

This is the fubftance of what Favorinus told us 
at his own table, with extraordinary elegance of ex- 
preffion, and with the greateft fuavity and grace of 
manner. But the wind, blowing from the country 
of Gaul, which he calls Circius, is, by M. Cato, 
in his third book of Origins, named Cerciiu i for, 
writing on the people of Spain, who live beyond 
the river Hiberus, he fays, — " Sunt in his regio- 
nibus ferrariae ^, argenti fodinas pulcherrimae, mons 

ex 

• Sunti &c.]— " There are in thefe countries iron mines, very 
beautiful mines of filver, a huge mountain of entire fait, which 
encreafes as fail as you take from it : the wind Cercius, in a mo^ 
ment rifes to its height ; overturns a man in arms> or a loaded 
waggon." Strabo defcribes a wind frequent in Gaul, which he 
ealls lAiXetjAQo^iof (black north) fo violent as to tear up the flones 
from the ground, throw men from carriages, and ftrip them 
of their arms and clothes. Book iv. 

Horace calls Eur us a black wind : 

" Niger rudentes Eurus inverfo mari, 
Fradtofque remos difFerat," 

Milton brings thefe winds together with wonderful force, Vfhert 
alio the <$pithet ilad ^is moil happily applied* 

L3 '^^ 



.4 
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ex fale mero magnus : quantum demas^ tantum adr 
crefcit, Ventus Cercius quum loquare buccanpi 
implet: armatum hominem, plauftrum oncratum 
pcrcellit." 

As to what I have remarked above, that the 
Etefiae blow fometimes from one quarter, and fomer 
times from another, I know not hoy^ far, in fol- ' 

* * * * 

lowing the common opinion, I haye fpoken cor- 
reftly. In the fecond book, written by Nigidiusjj 
on the Wind, there is this paflage:— ^^Etefise et 
Auftri anniverfarii fecundo fole flant.'* Here the 
meaning of *' fecundo fole *** remains to be con-- 
fidered. 

** Now from the north 
Of Norumb^a and the Samoed fliore, 
Burfting their brazen dungeon, and with ice# 
And fnow, and hail, and ftormy gufl; s^nd-flawij 
Boreas and Caefias, or Argeftes loud. 
And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas upturn. 
With adverfe blafl upturns them from the fouth 
, Notus and Afer, black with thund'rous clouds. 
From Serraliona," &c. 

Newton fays, at this paffage, that gufl and flaw are nearly of 
the fame import, only flaw is the flronger. I conceive that 
flaw has a diiUnd fignification, and may mean what we call a 
blight. 

♦ Secundo fole, "l^^Th^ commentators feem to agree, that by 
this expreflion is meant, blowing from the part where the fua 
is, and moving with him as he changes place. 



Cuk^- 
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Chap. XXIII. 

A compartfon and criticifm of pajfages from the play of 
Memnder and C^cilius, called Plocius. 

WE are often reading the comedies of our 
poets, taken and tranflated from the Greek 
of Menander, Pofidippus, ApoUodorus, Alexis, and 
other comic writers ; nor, whilft reading them, do 
they at all difpleafe us, for they are obvioufly 
written with a fpirit of humour arid elegance which 
feems to be incapable of improvAnent. -But if 
you examine and compare the Grefek from which they 
are taken, carefully and properly reviewing both", by 
reading firft one and then the other, the Latin 1n- 
ftantly begins to be flat and difgufting, and the 
perlpicuity and wit of the original, which they were 
unable to imitate, totally to vanifh. The expe- 
rience of this lately occurred to us from readir^ 
the Plorius of Csecilius ', which was at firft by no 
means difagreeable to me, or to thofe who, were 

* P loci us o/C/ffci/ius.] — Plocius means the necklace. OfCse- 
dlius fome account may be expefted; very little, however, 
is known. He flourifhed at the fame time with Ennius, with 
whom he lived in the intimacy of friendfhip. They died a'fo 
within a year of each other. Of Csecilius, Quintilian fays but ' 
litdej the ancients, he affirms, highly extolled him. His 
fragments have been colledled and commented upon by H, 
Stephens ; and from thefe we may draw a favourable concia- 
S0i(^ pf his fpirit, wit^ and humour. 

L 4 ^x^^w^ 
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prefent. But we chofe alfo to read the Plocius 
of Menander, from which Caecilius had taken his 
comedy. But the moment we began Menander, 
ye gods ! how did Caecilius appear to be dull, 
cold, and totally change^ from Menander ! the arms 
of Diomed an^ Glaucus * could not more differ in 
value. We came at length in reading to that 
paffage where the old hulband complains of his 
wife, who was rich and ugly, becaufe he was ob- 
liged to fell his fervant, a young woman who was 
ingenious and of an agreeable perfbn, from his 
wife's fufpicion that the girl was his miftrefs. — I 
ihall make no remarks on the difference betwixt 
thefe : I ordered both to be written down, and left 
for btkers to determine upon, Thefe are Me- 
nander's ' : * 

• Arms of Diomed and G/^zaf«/.]— This flory is too trite . 
to be repeated. It became in Rome a proverbial expreflion 
for exchanging a thing of fmall value for one of a greater, op 
indeed any unequal change. The epifode of Diomed and 
Glaucus occurs in the iixth book of the Iliad* The expreffion 
is continually found in the beft writers, both in Greek 
and Latin, Plutarch, however, contends, that the exchange 
of Diomed's fteel or iron arms for thofe of Glaucus, which 
were of gold, was by no means unequal, as the former were 
inuch more fuitable and valuable to a warrior. 

^ Menander^s. ]^^This fragment is fo exceedingly corrupt and 
imperfeft, that it was with the grcateft difficulty that I found 
jnyfelf able to make any tolerable fenfe of it. I fear, after all, 
that I have fucceeded very indiiferently, particularly towards 
the conclufion ; but I cannot, in my interpretation, have dif» 
fered more from the commentators on thi^ pafl'age than they fe* 
v^ri^ly differ from each other. 

^' Now 
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*^ Now may this our dowered miftrefs fleep ia 
tranquillity ; fhe has atchieved a rhighty and me- 
morable feat : fhe has driven out, as fhe wifhed, 
this wench that offended her. Let all people con- 
template this vifage of Crobule''", governing by 
her countenance as an afs amongft apes K But this 
I will not conceal, the fatal night which was the 
beginning of my forrows, Alas ! that I fhould 
marry Crobule, a ten-talented woman ^ of a cubitus 
flature : Then her pride too is really intolerable ! 
by Jupiter and Minerva, there!s no enduring it. 
She has fent off the girl that waited upon us quick- 
er than one could fpeak/' 

Which Caecilius renders thus : 

*^ Old Man. — He indeed is miferable who can- 
not conceal his calamity. Hujhand. Thus in- 
deed my wife does by her perfon and aftions. If 
I am filent, there is proof enough ; for, except her 
portion, fhe has every thing you would diflikc 
He who is wife will learn from me, who, as a 
captive to the enemy, am really a flave, though the 

* Crohule,'] — An « has unaccountably fblen into the Greek 
text, which I have omitted. 

^ As an afs among fi afes,] — This probably means, *' My wife, 
who is ugly, having turned away a fervant of a good perfon, 
is determined to be the head of domellics at lead as ugly as 
herfelf" This is a proverbial faying, and applied by the La- 
tins to any ftupid perfon meeting with greater dunces than 
himfelf. Similar to this is the phrafe of " No6lua inter cor- 
nices," An owl amongft crows. 

• Ten-talented 'woman.'\ — As we (hould fay in Englifli, in 
familiar language, a' twenty thoufand-pounder half a foot 
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city and citadel arc fafe. Whatever I like, of tKat 
Ihe takes care to deprive me. Whilft Tzm gaping 
for her death, I myfelf am as one dead amongfl: 
the living. She fays, that in her abfence I conned: 
myfelf with the maid. With this fhe reproaches 
me ; and fo by weeping, intreating, importuning, 
and reproaching, fhe has forced me to fell her. 
Now I believe fhe prates it about ^ amongft her 
acquaintance and relations : ' Which of you,' fhe 
(ays, ^ in the vigour of age, could have obtained as 
much of your hufband, which I, an old woman, 
have done, to deprive her hufband of his miftrcfs ?' 
This will be debated to-day ; and I, wretched, am 
torn in pieces by their tongues." 

To fay nothing of the unequal excellence of the 
two, both in incident and expreflion, this was the 
impreffion made upon myfelf, that what is written 
by Menander with pointed energy and wit, Caeci- 
Jius was unable, nor indeed has he attempted to 
recite. Some parts he has omitted, as if not ap- 
proving, others again he has injured by abfurd 
repetition ; and I know not why, but he has totally 
miffed the fimple, true, and agreeable flilc of 
Menander, taken from common life. This fame 
old hufband, talking with another old man, his 

' Pratei it abouty'] — ^Jiterally is, fows the difcourfe, a com- 
mon mode of expreflion in the befl writers. — See Virgil : 

^' Multa inter fefe vario fermone ferebant,'* 

And the beginning of Apuleius : 

** Varias-fabula^ cenferam.** 

peighbouTj 
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neighbour, and execrating the pride of his rich 
wife; fays — " A. The heirefs Lamia * is my wife ; 
have I not told you this ? — B. No. — J. Yes, 
I poflefs this miftiefs of ftmiiy, of lands, of pa- 
trimony. — S. By Jove, the hardcft of all hard 
things. — A. She is offi;nfive not to me only, but 
,to all, to her fon, and ftill more to her daughter.— 
5. You tell indeed of a moft intolerable evil." 

In this paflage, Cscilius chofe rather to appear 
ridiculous, than judicious and confident with the 
charafter he defcribes. Thus has he corrupted 
it: — "Oi/AfaK. But is your wife peevilh, I afk? — 
Hujhmd. Whom do you mean ? — Old Mas. 
Whom Ihould I mean ? — Hujhand. I blufii to fay, 
^s foon as I come home - and am feated, flic 
gives me a fefting kifs. — Old Man. Not fo much, 
put as to the kifs. She wilhcs to make you return 
what you drink from home." 

What alfo inuft be thought of that other place 
in the comedies of both is very obvious. It is 
this : the daughter of a poor man was deflowered 

■ the heirefi Laviia.1 — This fragment alfo, a! it appears in 
t]ie text of Gellius. is exceedingly corrfipt. Afcer examining 
the various notes and criticifms on the paflage, I believe it will 
be found, that the following is the true and neceJTary reading, 
bodi with tctpe£t to the meaning and the metre :— 

Totr' ; B. •wx'- A. riivnit nv^ai 

'E;^ftir. B. 'ATI^^sr, rut X"^ '""' 
A. KWaci i'ecfimTJti tlr wx ifiai fiii 
Ifijij wtXv fuMiOi ioyaTfi. B, U^iyft,' j 
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whilft performing a religious vigil. This was un- ^ 
known to her father, and (he was (till thought a 
virgin. Proving with child, after the regular time 
flic was brought to bed. An honeft (lave ftand- 
ing at the door, ignorant that his niafter's daughter 
was in labour, or that (he had ever been violated, 
heard the young woman complaining and lamenting. 
He is varioufly agitated by fear> anger, fufpicion, 
pity, and forrow. All thefe emotions and pailions 
of his mind are in the Greek painted with extreme 
and perlpicuous acutcnefs. But in Cascilius the(c 
arc very dull, and deftitute of all dignity and grace. 
When the fame (lave, after a time, dilcovers what 
bas happened, Menander thus expreffes himfelf; 

** O thrice unhappy ! who being poor marries 
and gets children ! How void of prudence tOQi 
who can neither keep his neceffary po(re(rions, hor, 
being unfortunate in the common mcidents of life* 
can cloak them by his riches, but buffeted by 
ftorms, lives m the open and crazy boat of life ^ s 
having a fufficient (hare of all miferies, of happinels 
none* I, lamenting for one, give a leflfon to all 
mankind." 

Let us examine how fer Gaecilius has attempted 
to transfiife die truth and ftrength of the above. 

• Open and crazy boat of life J] — There is a fentiment in a 
speech made by Timon^ ii> Shakefpeare, not altogether unlikf 
this. 

•* Tell them that> to eafe them of their griefs. 
Their fears of hoftile ftrokes, their aches, loffes. 
Their pangs of love, with other incidejit throes. 
That nature's fragile veffel dotli fuftain 
In life's uncertain voyag«— — '• 

The 
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The following verfes of Cascilius are a maimed 
reprefentation of Menander's lines, ftuffed with tragi- 
cal bombaft : — " He indeed is a miferable man, who 
being poor has children in his poverty, whofe for- 
tune, and affairs ftare him in the face as they are j 
whilft a rich man can, by his wealth, difguife 
his real fituauon." 

Therefore, as I faid before, when I read Cse- 
cilius by himfelf, he appears neither dull nor unin- 
terefting; but when I examine and compare him 
with the Greek, I feel that he Ihould not have 
attempted what he was unable to perform. 



Chap. XXIV. 



fbe frugality of the ancients^ and their Jit^- 
tumy laws. 

AMONGST the ancient Romans, frugality 
and temperance, with refpeft to food and en- 
tertainments, was not only fecured by domeftic ha- 
bit and difcipline, but was guarded by the fanftion 
of the public attention, and the authority of many 
laws. Thus I lately read, in the Conjcftures of 
Capito Ateius ', an old decree of the fenate, made 
in the confuUhip of Cdus Fannitis and M. Valt^ 

^ Capiu ^/n'li/.]— This manwu * fiuDons Uwyer in J 
time of Augoftai, when he ferved die office of Confal. 
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rhis Meffala, in which the chief men of the city^ 
who, by ancient cuftoni, entertained in rotadon at 
the Megalenfian games*, are obliged to take a cer- 
tain form of oath before the conliils, that they 
wiU not expend at any one entertainment more 
than one 4iundred and twenty fefterces, except for 
oil, corn, and wine ; to ufe no foreign, but that 
own country wine ; nor to produce at an enter* 
tainment more than one hundred pounds weight 
of filver. But after this decree, the Fannian law ' 
paffed, which at the Roman and Plebeian games \ 
and at the Saturnalia, and certain other days, per*» 
mitted a hundred fefterces to be expended each 
day J on ten other days in every month, thirty i 
but on all other days, no more than ten. To this 
law Lucilius alludes, when- he fays, 

, * Megalenfian games.] — ^Thefe were inftituted in honour of 
Cybele ; and were firft called Megalenfian, afterwards Mcgalc- 
fian. The import of the word is Great, as Cybele was ftyled 
the Great Goddefs, At this period friends invited and feafted 
each other; plays were performed, and women danced before 
the image of the goddefs : no fervants were, on any account;^ 
fttffered to bear a part in the games. 

■ Fannian Ami;.]— There feems to have been no fumptuary 
law enabled at Rome till the 566th year after the building of 
the city ; and that this was the fecond that paflfed, which was 
in the year 588 A.C, Licinius, whofe law is hereafter men** 
tioned, was^ on account of his opulence, named the Rich, He 
enjoined, that on ordinary days fhould be fpent only three 
pounds of frefh and am of fait meat. 

♦ Reman games.] — Thefe were the moft ancient of the Ro- 
man games, inilicuted by Tarquinius Prifcius, in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The Plebeian games were cele- 
brated to commemorate the expuUion of the kings. The Sa- 
turnalia are fuffidently ^own^ 

3 " Fanni 
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" Fanni centiiflis mifellos." 

In which fome of the commentators on Lucilius 
have erred, fuppofing, that by the Fannian law a 
hundred ftfterces was the expenditure allowed for 
all days without diftinftion. Fannius, as I obferved 
above, appointed the fum of one hundred fefterces 
for certain feftivals, which he particularly named ; 
but with refpeft to all other days, he allowed for 
each day from ten to thirty fefterces. Then came the 
Licinian law, which, allowing for certain days, like 
that of Fannius, one hundred fefterces, fufFered two 
hundred to be fpent on wedding-days ; for other 
days he enjoined thiity, appointing alfo for each 
day a ftipulated proportion of dried and fait meat. 
As to the produce of the earth, wine or fruit, 
this law enjoined no limitation. It is alluded to 
in the Eratopsegnia of the poet Lsevius^ Thefe 
are the poet's words, in which he defcribes a kid, 
which was brought for a feaft, fenp away again, and 
the entertainment fet out with fruit and olives, 
agreeably to the tefms of the Licinian law : — 

" Lex Licinia introducitur 
Lux liquida haedo redditur." 

Lucilius alfo mentions this law, faying — " Legem 

-ritemus Licini." Afterwards, L. Sylla, the didta- 

tor, when the ruft of anriquity had eaten away thefc 

laws, and moft people rioted in larger patrimonies^ 

• Poet i<!?*v/«x.]--The name of this poet is generally written 
Livius. His fragments are found in the colleftion of H. 
Stephen^. The meaning of the word eraiopa^gma is, the (ports 
of lovers. 
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injuring their families, and wafting their fortune* 
by the enormous expences of dinners, made a law, 
which provided, that on the Calends, Ides, and 
Nones, at the games, and on certain folemn holy- 
days, thirty fefterces might be fpent at an entertain- 
ment ; but on all other days no more than three. 
Befides thdfe, there is alfo the ^milian law ^ which 
not only limited the expence of entertainments, 
but the kind and quantity of the food. Then 
theAntian law, befides the fum of money, ordained, 
that he who was a magiftrate, or .was a candidate 
to be one, fhould vifit none but particular perfons. 
Laftly, the Julian law was promulgated by the 
command of Auguftus, by which the fum allowed 
for holydays was two hundred fefterces; for the 
Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain other fefti- 
vals, three hundred; for wedding-days, and the 

f/^* jEmilian laiv.] — Marcus iEmllius Lepidus lived in the 
675th year A. C. The author of the Antian law was Antius 
Reftio. Of this perfonage Macrobius relates, that finding his 
law ineiFedual to check the luxury which prevailed, he deter- 
mined never to accept of an invitation to an entertainment, that 
he might not behold the extravagance which he was unable to 
punifh. On the fubjed of fumptuary laws, the following paf- 
fage from Adam Smith, feems as appofite as it is feniible :— • 
*' It is the higheft impertinence in kings and minifters to pre- 
tend to watch over the oeconomy of private people, and to- re- 
' ftrain their expence, either by fumptuary laws, or by prohi- 
biting the importation, of foreign luxuries. They are them* 
felves always, and without exception, the greateft fpendthrifts ia 
the fociety. Let them look well after their own expences, and. 
they may fafely truft private people with theirs. If their owa 
extravagance does not ruin the ftate, that of their fubje£ts hever 
will." \/ 

5 reporia 
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jepotia which followed, a thoufand. TherS was 
dfo, according to Capito Ateius, an edifty \^be- 
<her of the facfed Aiiguftus or of Tiberii/s, I do 
not remenfiber, by which the fum for varidus fo- 
iemn feftivals was extended from three hundred to 
two thoufand fefterces, that the encreafmg tide of 
liixtiiy might be reftrained ait leaft by thefe Bnattsr 
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Chap. XXV; 






ff^af the Greeks call analogy^ and what anomaly. 

IN Latin as in Greek, fome have thought ana- 
logy fhbuld be foUovi^ed, others anomaly. Ana- 
logy is the limilar declehfidh of iimilar words, 
which fome call in Latin proportion. Anomaly 
is an irregularity of declenfions, following cuftoni 
t)nly. But the two illuftrious Greek grammarians^ 
Ariftarchiis and Crates, have ftrenuoufly defended, 
tKe former analogy, the latter anomaly. The 
eighth book of M. Varro to Cicero, on the La- 
tin tongue^ obferves, that there is no obfervancc 
of fimilars \ but that almoft i;i all words cuftom 
rules* " As when we fay hipus lupi, probus probi, 
and lepus leporis: fo lilccwife pare paravi, lava ' 
lavi, pungo pupugi, tundo tutudi, and pingo pinxi^^ 
And when from casno, and prandeoy and 
Vol. L ■ M 
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form caenatus fum, and pranfus fum, and potus fiimi 
and yet from adftringor, and extergeor, and lavor, ad- 
ftrinxi, and extenfi, and lavi are made. So alfo when 
we make from Ofcus, Tufcus, Grascus, Ofcc, Tufcc, 
Graece : but from Gallus and Maurus, Gallice and 
Maurice. Thus alfo from probus probe, a doftu& 
do(3:c 9 but from rarus we do not fay rare, but fomc 
raro, others rarenter." The fame Varro, in the 
fame book, fays — " Sentior is a word that no one 
ufes, and by itfelf is nothing : but aflentior is faid 
* almoft univerfally. Sifenna alone accuftomed him- 
felf in the fenate to fay affentio, and many after- 
wards followed him, but without being able to 
overcome the eftabliihed cuftom," But Varro, nc- 
verthelefs, in fome of his books, has faid much in 
vindication of analogy. Thefe are, therefore, only a 
kind of common-places for fpeaking ajgainft analogy^ 
and fometimes again in its defence. 

The fubjeds of analogy and anomaly afFbrded frequent oc- 
cafion of controverfy to the old grammarians. See Sextus Em- 
firicus, 1. X. contra Grflww^//Vw.— According to Suetonius, Julius 
- Caifar and Terentius Varro exercifed thcmfelves on thefe fub- 
jc6t8> as in more modern times Voilius has done, in four Ix^ks* 
See alfo the Adver/aria of Gataker, p. 54. 
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Chap. ^XXVL 

l)tfcourfes ef M. Front and Fdvorinus the fhthfopber, 
on the varieties of colours j with the Greek and La* 
tin terms for them. Of the colour fpadix. 

FAVORINUS the philofopher, going to vifit 
M. Fronto, a man of confular dignity, con- 
fined by the gout, wifhed me to accompany him. 
At his houfe, in the prefence of many learned 
men^ much was faid concerning colours and their 
names i th^t there was a great variety of colours, 
byt that th^jpames for theni were inadequate and 
uncertain. There are more difcriminations in the 
perceptions of the eyes than in the names and terms 
for colours ; for, to fay nothing of their other pe- 
culiarities, the fimple colours of red and. green 
have each but a fingle name, though many diffe- 
rent varieties; and I perceive a greater want of 

This fubjedl of colours, and their appropriate terms in La- 
tin, is difcufTed at confiderable length by Salmafius ad So- 
finuniy p. 1 155, to whom I refer the more curious reader. I 
have fomewhere read, in a Latin author, a remark to this ef- 
feft: — " If there be any thing difficult in phyfics, it is this> 
bow nature mixes colours ; it is not lefs difficult to com- 
prehend the different terms applied by authors to colours." I 
am much pleafed with an obfervation of Mr. Harris, diftin- 
^uifhing colour from figure. In the fltetches of a painter we 
know tilings by their figures alone, without their colours; but 
•not by their colours alone, when diverted of their figures. 

M a ^xs^^ 
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fuch words in Latin than in Greek. The colour 
we call rufuSy is fo named from rubor ^ rednefs ; but 
the rednefs of fire, of blood, of the purple fifh, and 
of fafFron, are different; yet thefe varieties .of red 
the Latin tongue does not diftinguifh by appropriate 
terms, naming all thefe by the fimple appellation 
of rednefs : however, when the names of the co- 
lours are borrowed from the things themfelves, 
the words fiery, flame-like, blood-like, fafFron, 
purplifh, golden, give fbme correft idea, Rujfus and 
ruber differ in nothing from the word rufus^ nor 
mark its various (hades \ but ^av^q^ and c^uGj 05^, wuj- 
f c? and fom^y feem to mark feparate gradations of 
the red colour, encreafing, diminifhing, or blending 
chem. Then Fronto * faid to Favorinus : " We will 
not deny that the Greek language, whiAi you feem 
to have ftudied, is more various and copious than 
our own; but in fixing thefe colours you have 
lately mentioned, our poverty is not fo great as 
you fuppofe i for the words rufus and rubery which 
you now mentioned, are not our only words to de- 
note a red coloufn We ha<re others, and even more 
than thole you have recounted, from the Greek— 
Fulvusy flavuSy rubidusy phaniceuSy rutiluSy luteUs^ and 
fpadixy all exprefs varieties of red,, increafing its 
fplendor as with flame, blending it with green, 
darkening it with black, or making it more himi- 
nous with white. For pbaniceusy whidi yoil called 

* Z'row/^.]— *There were many illiiftrious Romans of this 
name : the perfon here introdaced is- Cornelius Fronto, an cmi-- 
nent rhetoricianj one of the inftriidtors of the philoffbpMc An^ 
tonjnus,^ 
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by a Greek name foivi^y and rutilus and fpadix^ 
fynonymous with fbceniceusy which, though made 
from Greek, is really a word of our own, fignify the 
exuberance and Iplendour of red ; as it appears in 
the fruit of the palm-tree not very much burnt by 
the fun, whence the terms Jpadix and fheeniceus are 
both derived. For the Dorians call a branch with 
its fruit, pulled from the palm-tree, fpadtx. What 
we call fulvusy feems a mixture of red andt^rcen, 
in which fometimes the latter fometimes the former 
predominates j as a poet % who was very accurate 
in his choice of words, applies the epithet //^fo/zj to 
an eagle, to jafper, to caps of wolfs fur, to gold, 
land, and a lion. Thus Q^^ Ennius, in his Annals, 
has it, applied to brafs, FlavuSy on the contrary, 
ieems to be a combination of green, red, and white j 
thus trefles arc termed flaventes-y and, what fome 
feem to be furprifed at, Virgil calls the leaves of the 
olive ^ fiania. So, long before, Pacuvius applied 
Jlavus to water, and to duft j I willingly call his lines, 
which arc very pleafing, to my remembrance : — 

^ Cedp t^men pedcm lymphis flavis, flavum ut 

pulverem, 
Maliibus ifdem, quibus Ulyfll fa^ permulfi. 

^bluam, 
LafTitudinemque minuam manuum mollitu« 

dine/ 

J^pidiai is a darker red, with a large proportioli 

* -<f /fl^.]r-VijrgiI, 

\ Lewves of the 0//V/.]— -Virgil alfo applies ^ term palkni 
Id the olive— '< pallenti cedit olivas." 

M 3 
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of black. Luteus, on the contrary, is a red more di- 
luted, from which its nanie indeed fcems to come. 
Therefore, my dear Favorinus, the fhadesof red have 
npt more names in Greek than amongft us. Ncidicr 
have you more appellations for the green colour j Vir- 
gil, wifliing to exprefs the colour of a horfe as green, 
might as well have faid caruleus as glaucus\ but 
he preferred a Greek word which was familiar, to a 
Latin one which was uncommon. Our anceftors 
ufed the word canjia for what the Greeks call 
yXauxwTK: as Nigidius fays, De colore coeli, quad 
coelia.*'7^ — When Fronto had thus fpoken, Favo- 
rinus, extolling his various knowledge of things, 
and elegance of expreffion, replied: " Were it 
not for you only, the Greek language would pro- 
bably have had the advantage j but you, my Fronto, 
do that which is expreffed by Homer, * Thou 
wouldft either have won or made it doubtful/ I 
have liftened to all you have learnedly urged with 
great fatisfaftion ; but particularly with refpe6t to 
the varieties of the coXouv flavus, by which you have 
enabled me to underftand thofe molt agreeable lines 
in the fourteenth Annal of Ennius, which I did not 
comprehend before. 

' Verrunt extemplo placide mare marmore flavo, 
Caeruleum fpumat mare conferta rate pulfum.* 

Caruleum mare did not by any means feem to cor- 
refpond with marmore flavo j but as you (zyflavus is 
a mixture of green and white, the foam of the 
green fea feems moft happily to be denominated 
Jlavum fnarmor. 

4 Chap, 
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Chap. XXVII. 

Jf})at Cajlricius thought of the parages In Sallujt ani 
in Demejihenes, in wbtcb one ^Jcribis Philips and the 
other Sertorius. 

THE following flxong and remarkable exprcf- 
fions are applied by Detnofthenes to king 
Philip: 

" I beheld Philip himfelf, with whom we were 
at conteft for power and dominion, with one eye 
fcooped out ', his collar-bone broken, his hand and leg 
■ maimed, ready to give up whatever part of his body 
fcrtunc might choofe to take, fo that lie might live 
in future with refpefb and honour." 

Sallull, dcfiring to rival thi^j thus wrote, in his 
hiftory, concerning the general Sertorius : 

•* When tribune of the people, he got great glo- 
ry in Spain, under the command of Titus Didius. 
In the Marfic war he performed great fcrvicc by 
his provifion of men and arms ; apd many things 
were then done under his direftion, which firft wc^^ 
fuppreffed by the meannefs, afterwards by the in- 
vidioufhefs of writers. Thefe were confpicuoui 

' Ont tyt fcBoptd eatJl—T^i alludes to a particular fefl ia 
the life of Philip of Macedon, who loft an eye from the wound 
•f an arrow at the fiege of a town in Thrace. 

M 4 — ' ■ ' ■ « 
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from his countenance, his many wounds m front, ancj 
lofs of an eye; with which disfigurement of his 
body he was exceedingly delighted, not at all anx- 
ious for thefe parts, fince he prefervjpd the remainder 
of his limbs with the greater honour." 

Titus Caftricius, reflefting on the words of bo|h 
y\rriters, fays : — ^^ Is it not beyond the reach of hu- 
man nature to be delighted with the disfigurement of 
the body ? Since a certain exultation of mind, with 
^ fervent pJeafure frqm what has happened, is what 
we call delight *. How much more confiftent and 
natural are' the words of Pemofthenes, ^* Ready tp 
give up whatever part of his body fortune might 
choofe to take/' In w|iich words, continues he, 
Philip IS reprefented, not as Sertpnus, delighted 
with the disfigurement of his body, wMcK is unufual 

* What ive f«// ^i?%^/.] — Thjs is certainly an indefinite • 
expreffidn; but it may ea lily be imagined, that they whofe 
charafteriftic is an ardent love 6f glory, can receive fatisfac- 
iion, "and even delight, from the incideritarcircuhif!anccs pro- 
TOOting that glory, ' thoUgh ocqafioncd by ^vounds, lofs of limb^ 
and fuch like accidents; Wha^ isrelated by Stobseus of the 
Perfians, appears at firfl fight a pipll remarkable and not to be 
accounted' for fpecies of this propehfity In the human mind, ft 
is related that the Perfiansi virhen ordered to be beaten fevcrely 
by the commands- of their fovereign,ex{>reffed the grcatcft 
joy, that they ihould at all haye a place in. the remembrance of 

their mafters. Our Saviour alfo tells his more intimate dilV 

• , ' f, , ' ... t »'. . *. 

ciples, to "rejoice and be exceeding glad, when for his tike 
4hey fuffer pei-fecutions JPi om rfie woHd. " Afl of which, whten re* 
duced from figurative to common language, feems to mean no 
inorei than that in all poffible cafes of injury or fuifering, thS 
Jllent but emphatic telHmony of a good confcience, and adding ' 
troTQ. a fenfe' of duty, mufl communicate a fatisfa^on not to b^ 
fliminilhed by any external imprelfion, " 
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^nd extravagant, but from his thirft of praifc an4 
glory, a defpifer of bodily lofles and injuries j who 
^or the gain and affluence of honour, voluntarily ofs. 
fcred all his limbs to the attacks of fortune. 



Chap. XXVIII. 

It does np appear to what deity Jacrifice Jbould he oj^ 
fered when an earthquake happens. 

WHAT it is that may be deemed the caufe of 
earthquakes ', is not only not obvious to the 
pommpn fenfe ^nd opinions of men, but is not even 
dctermihjsd among the fyftems of natural philofophy ; 
^hether they Happien from the force of the winds en- 
tering 

^ ^Earthquakes, ] —There was nothing for which the ancient philo- 
fophers were more perplexed to account^ than the phenomena of 
earthquakes andedipfes. Every uncommon event was, in the times 
of ignprance or fuperftition, imputed to the interference of fome 
deity. From the circumftance of the earthquake which happened 
in the reign of Valentinianj Mr. Gibbon^ with his accuilomed 
vivacity, takes occaiion to fnci^r at the credulity of the earlier 
t^hriftiahs ; but with his ufual mifreprefentation, and inclina- 
fion to exaggerate, when the interefts of Chriflianity are at 
Hake, he over-reaches his mark, and falls on the other fide. 
No better account, however^ of the caufes and operation of earth- 
quakes can pt^bly be giveii than in the words of Mr. Gibbon* 
vol. vii. 8 vo ccKt. p. 41 5 . I tranfcribe the whole of the pafftLge, 
which is certainly very beautiful. 

** The near approach of a comet may injure or deftroy Ae 
globe which we inhabit ; but the changes oa its foriace have 



.M 
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taring the bofom and cavities of the earth, or by the 
undulatory pulfations of fubterraneous waters^ which 
the more ancient Greeks feemed to think, by calling 
Neptune* ** Earth- fhaker:" or whether they proceed 
from any other caufe, from the interpofition and 
power of any deity j all, as I obferved, is as yet alto- 
gether uncertain. Therefore the ancient Romans % 
who were remarkably difcreet and pious in all the 
offices of life, but particularly in the duties of religion, 
and their reverence of the gods, whenever they felt, 
or it was declared that an earthquake had happened, 
ordered an holy-day by public edift ; but they for- 

been hitherto produced by the aftions of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes* The nature of the foil may indicate the countries m6^ 
cxpofed to thefe formidable concuflions, fince they arc caiifed 
by fubterraneous fires, and fuch fires are kindled by the onion 
and fermentation of iron and fulphur. Bat their times and ef- 
fedls appear to lie beyond the reach of human curiofity ; and 
€he philofopher will difcreetly abflain from the predidion of 
earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of water that filendy 
filtrate on the inflammable mineral, and meafured the caverns 
which encreafe^ by refiflance, the exploflon of the imprifbned 
air." 

* JSy calling Neptune.'] ^ — See Herodotus, Vol. III. p. 236. 
•« Whoever fuppofes that Neptune caufes earthquakes, and tha( 
the confi^quent chafms in the earth are the work of that deity, 
may, on viewing this fpot, eafily afcribe it to his power : to 
me the feparation of thefe mountains appears to have been 
the efFedl of an earthquake." 

^ The ancient Ro/ua:2s.'\ — For feveral ages together, it Is the 
remaa k of Machiavel, never was the fear of God inore cmi-* 
3iently confpicuous than in the Romr.n republic ;4bid St. AufHii 
obferves, that God would not give heaven to the Romans, be« 
caufe they were heathens ; but he gave them Uie empire of tht 
worlds becaufe they were virtuous. 

bore 
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bore to declare and fpecify the name of the deity, 
as was ufual, in whofe honour the holy-day was, left 
by a miftake of names the people might be involved 
in falfc adorationi If any one had polluted this feC- 
tival, and an expiation was neceffary, the viftim 
ivas facrificed, with this form, " Si deo, fi dese * j" 
which M. Varro fays was ordained by a decree of 
the pontifices, becaufe it was uncertain by what 
impulfe, or from which of the gods or goddefles, the 
earthquake had happened. But they were not very 
ftrenuous in their endeavours to explore the caufes 
of eclipfes of the fun or moon. For M. Cato, who 
was indefatigable in his refearches after learning, 
has Ipoken upon this fubjeft indecifively and with- 
out curiofity. His words, in his fourth book of 
Origins, are thefe : " I have no inclination to 
tranfcribe what appears on the tablet of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, how often com is dear, how often 
the light of the fun or moon is, from fome caufc 
or other, obfcured." Of fo little importance did 
he think it, to know or tell the caufes of ecliples 
of the fun and moon. 

♦ Si deo^fi </^^.]— " Whether to a god or to a goddefs." The 
deii tutdares, or tutelary gods, were alfo thus ambiguoufly ad- 
drcfled, left, in the great crowd of deitie«j there fhotild arifc a 
confufion of fex, or miftake of names. 



' I 
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Chap. XXIX. 

^pologfu of jEfsp the Phrygian, ujeful to he 

remembered. 

y TPpSOP the fabulift of Phrygia, has juftly 
JLmIj been reckoned a wife man. He comnmu- 
liicated his falutary adoionitions V ^^ot, as is the 
fuftom of philofophers, with a feyerity of manhm 
and the iniperioufnefs of command; but by his 
agreeable and facetious apologues having a wife 

and 

? Salutary ^z^m/z/W.]— -rYincent of Beauvais» a learned Do- 
jninicah of France, who flourifhed in thf thirteenth century, 
«)bferves, in his Mirror of Hidory, that it was a praftice of the 
preacherf pf his age, to roufe the indiiference and relieve the 
languor of their hearers, by quotipg the fabler of -^fpp. War- 
ton on the Gefle Romanonun.*— — Seealfoth^ Author of Let? 
ters on Mythology j who, {peaking of -/Efop, fays, "The fe- 
cond fort of fables, and more properly deferring the name of 
mythology, are the admirable iEfopic tales, retaining the an- 
cient iimplicity, but fo exquifitely adapted to the peculiar 
inflindls of the birds and beads he employs, and fo juftly ap- 
plied to life and manners, that the natural La Fontaine's, the 
polite La Motte's, and even our ingenious Gay's imitations, 
though liighly entertaining, only ferve to (hew the Phrygian 
to be inimitable. All their wit, and various refinings, cannof 
compenfate his elegant fimplicity."— Again, the fame writer 
obferyes, in another place, *« Fable was the firft garb in which 
wifdom appeared, and was fo far from being peculiar to the 
"finging tribe, that the fathers of fcience, both civil and fa- 

* credt. 
1 
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and falutary tendency, he imprefled the minds and 
underftandings of his hearers, by captivating their 
attention. His fable, which follows, of the bird's 
neft, teaches with the moft agreeable hunnour 
that hope and confidence, with relpeft to thofc 
things which a man can accomplifh, fhould be 
placed not in another but in himfelf. 

*' There is a little bird,*' fays he, '^ called a lark ; 
it lives and builds its neft amongft the corn, and its 
young are generally fledged about the time of the 
approach of harveft. A lark happened to build 
among fome early com, which therefore was grow- 
ing ripe when the young ones were yet unable to 
fly. When the mother went abroad to leek food 
for her young, (he charged them to take notice if 
any unufual thing fliould happen or be faid, and 
to infc^rm her when fhe returned. The matter of 
the corn calls his fon> a youth, and fays, * You 
fee tlwt this corn has grown ripe, and requires our 
labour 5 to-morrow therefore, as foqn as it fhall be 

%ht, go to our friends, defire them to come and^ 
«. 

tred, adopted it as this bed means both to teach and perfuade.'* 
•^According to Quintilian^ ^fop was not the firft author of 
fables; but Hefiod, InfHt Orat. L.T. c. xi.— Macrobius* iii 
his Som. Scip. makes a diftindion betwixt the fables of .^fop 
and thofe of Heiiod, calling the former fables^ and the latter 
" fabulofa narratio.'' We are by no meaAs to underflaud, that 
the ^bles whjich go by the name of j£{bp are genuine, and 
written by iEfop himfelf; it Would be difficult to prove that 
he wrote any. See this fubjed difcuiTed in the Opera Critica 
ofGataker» D. i23'<-4« 

affift 
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affift us in getting in our harveft/ When he had 
faid this, he departed. When the lark returned, 
the trembling young ones began to make a noife 
round their mother, and to entreat her to haften 
away, and remove them to fome other place j ' for 
the maftcr,* fay they, ' has fent to afk his friends to 
come to-morrow morning and reap/ The mother 
defircs them to be at eafe; ' for if the matter,' fays 
ihe, ' refers the reaping to his friends, it will not take 
place to-morrow, nor is it ncccflary for me ta re- 
move you to-day/ The next day, the mother flies 
away for food : the matter waits for his (riends j, the 
fun rages, and nothing is done -, no friends came. 
Then he fays a fecond time to his fan : * Thefc 
friends,' fays he, * are very tardy indeed. Let u» 
rather go and invite our relations and neighbours, 
and defire them to come early to-msafrow and 
reap/ The affrighted young tell this to thfeir mo- 
ther : file again defires them not to be at all 
anxious or alarmed. * There are no relations fo 
obfequious as to comply inftantly with fuch re- 
quefts, and undertake labour without hefitation. 
But do you obferve if any thing fliall be faid again/ 
— The next morning comes, and the bird goes to 
fcek food. The relations and neighbours omit to 
give the afliftance required of them. At length 
the "matter fays ^to his fon, ' Farewel to our 
fjriends and relations , bring . two fickles at the 
dawn of day j I will take one, and you the other, 
and to-morrow we will reap the corn with our Own 
hands.' — When the mother heard from her young 

ones. 
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tones, that the mafter had faid this : ^ The time is 
now come/ fays Ihe, ^ for us to go away * ; now 
what he fays will undoubtedly be done; for he 
refts upon himfelf, whofe bufinefs it is, aind not on 
another, who is requefted to do it/ The lark 
then removed her ncft 5 the corn was cut down by 
the mafter." — This is the fable of iEfop concerning 
confidence in friends and relations, generally vain 
and deceitful. But what clfe do the more fentcn- 
fious books of philofophers recommendj^ than that 
we (hould make exertions for ourfelvcs, nor confi<» 
der as ours, nor at all belonging to us, what is ex^ 
tcmal with relpeft to ourfelves and our minds ? (^ 
Ennius has given this apologue of iEfop in his 
Satires, with great (kill and beauty, in tetrameters. 
The two laft, I think, it is well worth while to have 
impreffed on the heart and memory. 

^* Always have in mind this fentimcnt, Expcft 
not from your friends what you can do your- 
felf/' V 

* Ti^ff /zw/?y.]— This concluding fentence is a fragment of 
Babrias. See Suidas* at the word a^om. Of this Babrias, a 
writer of iEfopic fables, no better account is to be found than 
in Snidas, who fays, that he wrote ten bookf of fables, which 
he turned into verfe from iEfop. Socrates alfo is faid to have 
tranflated fome of Rbf^ fables into verfe. I have given a 
note at fome length on the fubjed of ^fop, in my tranflation 
of Herodotus, to which I beg leave to transfer the reader. To 
the fragment of Babrias here mentioned, fee the notes of the 
haracd Tyrwfaitt, in his DifTertatio de Babrio. 
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Oh the motion of the waves^ and their diff^ent. undtt^ 
lations, according to the blowing of the wifidfrM 
the fouth or northi 

..*■■.. .• » 

A DIFFERENCE has Slways been re- 
markable in the fwelling of the waves, ak 
aflfefted by the north wind, and thofe blowing 
fix)m that quarter of the heavens, and thofe from 
the fouth and fouth- weft. The waVes raifed by 
the north wind are large and rapid as ppflibleif 
but as foon as the wind fubfides they dHperfe 
and become calm, and th^furfaCe is aimoft in- 
ftantly without any fwell ; but it is not fo when thtf 
fouth and fouth-weft blow, which, if not Very 
high> make the fwell continue longer^ and when 
the wind ceafes to be felt the fea continues for 
a long time tempeftuous. The caufe of this ig 
luppofed to be, that the winds from the north com- 
ing to the fea from the more elevated parts of 
the heavens, fall downwards perpendicularly, as it 
were, into the depths of the waters, and do not agi- 
tate the waves fo much from its outward impulfe 
as its internal commotion, which continues no 
longer than its outward force afFedts the furface. 
But the fouth and fouth-weft, afting in an horizon- 
tal direftion, rather impel the waves upon each 
other than raife them aloft. The waves, therefore, 
not afted upon perpendicularly, but rather compel- 
led 
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led againft each other, retain, after the wind fliall 
have fubfided, for a fliort time, its original motion. 
What vl intimate receives ferther confirmation from 
the verfes of Homer, if they are penifed with fuit- 
able attention. Of the fouth winds he ipeaks thus:— 

*^ When the fouth impels the wave of the fea 
againft a rock." 

On the contrary, he fays of Boreas, which we call 
Aquilo — 

*' And the calming Boreas rolling a great wave.** 

He rcprefents the north winds as aftmg in a more 
elevated and perpendicular direftion, to raife the 
waves, as it were, from their inmoft depths, whilft 
thofe from the fouth, which are lower, impell them 
.with greater violence backwards and forwards. 

It has alfo been remarked by the moft accom- 
pliihed philofophers, that when the fouth winds blow, 
the fea is of a blueifh colour; when the north blows, 
it is dark and black ■, the caufe of which, as I 
have extra&ed it from the Problems of Ariftode, 
I here infert: — ** Why, when the fouth wmd 
blows, is die fea blue ; when the north, darker and 
more gloomy ? Is it becaufe the north agitates the 
fea Icfs ? for every thing which is not moved fecms 
black.'* 

This explanation of the effe£ks of the winds appears to be very 
pertinent and feniible ; nor do I fee any objedlion to whkh it is 
liable. 

* Dark and black.'\ — Virgil, fpeaking of the waves as agi- 
tated oy the north wind, calls them black : 

<' Interea medium ^neas jam et efle tenebat, 
Certus iter, iludtufque atros Aquilone fecabat." 

Vol. I. N ^OO^ 
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BOOK m. 



Chap. I. 



Enquiry into the reqfon why SaUufi affirmed that avariie 
emafculated not only the mind but the body. 

ABOUT the end of winter we were walking 
with Favorinus the philofopher in the court 
of the Sitian baths ', when the fun was warm. 

WHlft 

'' Sitiatt baths, 'I'-^o called from Sitias> who built tlteili. It u> 
however^ difpated whether this fhould not be written Tititu. The 
baths of Rome> public as well as private, were almoft widKmt 
number. The fplendour and magnificence of fome of them can 
hardly be imagined. The baths of Diocletian accommodated 
more than three thoufand perfons. The following defcription 
from Gibbon may entertain the reader : 
• y « The ftupendous aquedudls, fo juftly celebrated by the 
pr^es of Auguilus himfelf^ replenifhed the thermae, or baths, 
which had been conflrudled in every part of the city with im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
were open at flated hours for the incti«criminate fervice of the 
Jenators and the people, contained above iixteen hundred ieatt ef 
marble, and more than three thoufand were reckoned in the bath» 
of Diocletian. The walls of the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious Mofaics, that imitated the. art of the pencil 'i» die 
elegance of defign, and variety of colours. The iEgy^an gra- 
nite was bo^tifally incrufted with the precious green marble of 

Nomidia: 
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Whilfl; we walked, the Catiline of Salluft was read, 
which he defired to be done, feeing it in jthe hand 
of a friend. The following paflage occurred: " Ava- 
rice involves the defire of money, which no wife 
man ever coveted* This, as if impregnated with 
poifonous qualities, debilitates the body and manly 
Ipirit. It is ever boundlefs and infatiable, neither 
diminilhed by plenty nor by want/* 

On this, Favorinus, looking at me, '^ How is it,*' 
fays he, " that avarice dibilitates the body of a man? 
As to his remark, that it weakens the manly Ipirk, I 
in fome meafure allow it j but I can by no means 
fee how it alfo debilitates a man's body/' "I alfo," 
I replied, ** have for a long time meditated on this, 
and if you had not prevented me, I Ihould have been 
defirous to put the fame queftion to you/' . I had 

Numidia : the perpetual ftream of hot water was poured into the 
capacious bafons through fo many wide mouths of bright and 
maiTy filver; and the meaneft Roman could purchafe^ with a 
fmall copper coin* the daily enjoyment of a fcene of pomp and 
luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Afia. From 
thefe (lately palaces iiTued a fwarm of dirty and ragged plebeians^ 
without fhoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away whole days 
in the (beet or forum to hear news, and to hold difputes ; who 
diilipated in extravagant gaming the miferable pittance of their 
wives and children, and fpent the hours of the night in obfcure 
taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of grofs and vulgar fen* 
fuality." 

The money paid for admiiTion was the quarter of an as, which 
was equivalent to about half a farthing. 

There were in Rome at one period eight hundred and fifty-fix 
public baths ; thefe, as the empire increafed in wealth and licen-> 
ti0ufnei8,Svere perverted to the moft abominable purpofes, and 
i)ude the fcene ^the moft extravagant debauchery* 

N 2 fesaKT 
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fcarce faid this witl^ fotne hefitation, when inftandy 
one of the followers of Favorinus^ who feemed to 
be experienced in letters, Ipoke as follows: " I 
have heard Valerius Probus remark, that Salluft hcfc 
ufed a certam poetical circumlocution ; and mean^ 
ing to fay that man was corrupted by avarice, he 
mentioned the body and the mind, which two things 
charafterife man, who is compofed of body and 
mind."—" I well know,'* replied Favorinus, ^* that 
our Probus could not be fo impertinent and darings 
as to fay that Salluft, who was fo very refined a 
friend of concifenefs, fhould introduce a poetical 
periphrafis." — There then happened to be walking 
with us a certain man of found learning, who being 
alfo aflced by Favorinus> if he had any thing to ob- 
ferve on this fubjeft, replied to this effeft : " Thofc 
whom avarice weakens and corrupts, and who 
totally give themfelves up to acquire money by any 
means, we for the moft part find employed in this 
kind of life. As every thing elfe is given up in 
comparifon with money, fo alfo is manly labour, 
and the defire of bodily exercife. They are wholly 
intent upon bufinefs of a retired kind, and feden- 
tary gains, in which all their vigour, both of mind 
and body, languifhes, and, ^ Salluft fays, is debili- 
tated/* On this Favorinus dcfired that the paf- 
fage of Salluft might be read a fecond time s which 
being done, ^* But how,*' fays he, *^ fhall we re- 
concile the feeing many covetous of money, who are, 
at the fame time, of hale and ftrohg bodily vigour?" 
Then the other made this, by no means impertinent, 
reply. *' Whoever," fays he, " is covfitous of mo- 
ney^ 
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ney^ and has at the fame time a good and ftrong ha- 
bit of body, mull neceffarily be employed in the de- 
lire and purfuit of other things alfo, and cannot be 
equally fparing in his care of himfelf. For if ex- 
trenie av^^rice alone occupies every part and paf- 
fion of ^ man j and if it proceeds to fuch n^g^eft 
of his perfon, that this care alone excludes every 
©ther, either of virtue or of .vigour, of body or of 
mind, then may he truly be faid to be debilitated 
t)pth in mind and body % who has. regard neither 
for himfelf, nor for ^y thing elfe^ except money/' 
— ** Then,'* faid Favorinus, " either what you have 
Dbferved is the probable interpretation, or Salluft, 
^om his hatred of avarice^ has criminated it more 
than it deferves/* 

* Debilitated both in mind and tfodyA^^lt may^ perh^ps« bc 
iaid> that the excefs of every paffion naturally tends to impair 
^e vigour of the body ; and it is certainly true of the paffion of 
avarice in particular^ that when indulged to the intemperate de- 
gree which is here deicribed, it is accompanied with a corroding 
anxiety and folicitude, which cannot fail gradually to injure and 
debilitate the fine nerves and fibres difperfed through the body. 
The fophift Bion, as recorded by Theognes, faid, that avarice 
wa^ the greateft of all vices ; our Cowley calls ^t a fpecies of 
madnefs ; but we have ti^e authqrity of Pope for afTerting ^h^t 
it feldom infedls poets and authors ; -— Pope« how^v^r^ borrpwe4 
the idea from Horace, which h^ thus turns \ 

Horace fays-— 

« Vatis avarus 
Non temere efl sinimus." 

/Vnd Pope, 

/< And rarely avarice taints the tuneful mind/' 
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intimate^ that what the Romans tc^mned a civil day^ 
commenced at the fixth hour of the night. 



Chap. III. 

Of dt/iinguijbing and examining the plays of Plautus ; 
fince promifcuoufly feme are with trutby others are 
falfely afcribed to him. Plautus wrote plays in the 
iakehoufe, N^evius in prifon. 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard fome ac- 
complilhed men obferve, who have examined 
mod of the comedies of Plautus with minute and care- 
ful attention, that we Iliould not depend upon the ex- 
planation of -S;iiu$,Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius,Ac- 
Cius, nor Manilius, concerning thpfe plays which arc 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfel^ to 
the turn of his mind, and ftyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro ufed. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he feparatcd from the reft as not being doubtful^ but 
univerfally allowed to be by Plautus, he aifented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwering to thofe of Plautus, and to him he afcribed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
Thatj for example, which I have recendy perufcd| 

« « 

'' Hac vice fermonum rofeis aurora quadrigis 
Jam medium setherio curfu trajecerat axem." 
That is, it was now midnighti See Macrobius» Saturn. 1* i. 3. 
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and which is called ** Boeotia 5'' for, though it was 
not amongft the twenty-one, and was given to 
Aquilius, Varro had no doubt but that it was writ- 
ten by Plautus ; neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefe 
verfes only of that play ; which as they are, if I may 
fo fay, moft Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranfcribed. There a hungry parafite fays, . 

^^ The gods confound the man who firft found out 
How to diftinguifh hours ! confound him tgo 
Who in this place fet up a fun-dial 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Into fmall portions ! When I was a boy. 
My belly was my fun-dial : one more fure. 
Truer, and more exaft than any of them. 
This dial told me when 'twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat; 
But now a-days, why even when I have, 
I can't fell-to unlefs the fun give leave '. 
The town's fo full of thefe confounded dials. 
The greateft part of its inhabitants. 
Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftreets/* 

My 

* / can^t fall-ta unle/s the fun gi'ue leave.] — I have given 
the tranflation of thb fragment as I found it in the tranflation 
by Thornton and Warner. There is a pafTage and fentiment 
exadly correfponding in the letters of Alciphron, which I give 
from the tranflation, publiihed by Mr. Monro and myfelf :— 
One parafite writing to another, fays, « The hand does not yet 
point at fix, whilft I, pbched with hunger, am ahnoft ready to 
periih.— -Well, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam ^ 
and rope, and go and hang ouHJelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the Golumn-which fopports that curfed di&U ^ ^^bi»^^te^ 
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My friend alfo, Favorinus, when I was reading the 
Nervolaria * of Plautus, which is one of thofc that 
are difputed^ and had heard this verfe^ 

*' Old wheezing, ptificky, mere foundered hags. 
With dry, parch*d, painted hides> fhriveird and 
flirunV 

delighted with the facetious quaintaefs of the words, 
^xpreffive of the vices and uglinefs of harlots,— 
^^ This fingle verfe,*' fays he, " is enough to juftify 
our belief that this was by Plautus/' Myfetf alfo, 
yrhcn I wa^ very lately reading the Fretum % which 

Ibnic 

index To that it may gain a few h^urs^ we fhall contrive a (cheme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himfelf.** 

According to Salmafius, the firft fun-dial ever feen in Rome 
was placed there ii(L the 499th year from the building of the 
city. Some commentators, notwithflanding the encomiums 
which Gellius paffe^ on this play, believe that it was not wi'itten 
by Plautus, bpt by one Aqtulius. 

* Nervolaria.] rrr M. Marolles is of opinion^ that the name of 
this play may be taken from Nervus, which has many figiu£ca-* 
tions. It may poffibly be fo, as Ciftellaria from Cifta^ Aulularia 
from Ollula, and fome others. See Thornton's Plaatusjt where 
the fragments of this play are colleded and tranflated> which 
tranflation I have ufed. 

• Frtf/«iw.]— -The Romans gave this name to the Straights of 
Gibraltar, by way of difiin£tion. In his verfion of this fragment* 
which followsi, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
tranflation began by Mr. Thornton, feems to have made an unac- 
countable miflake. He renders it thus, firft reading, I cannot teU 
why, '^ JHi'^ittum refponfum : Why» this is like what's faid, that 
JlniSiinus once gave for anfwer at the games> &c."-«The proper 
reading can furely be nothing elfe but Ani&inum tej^onfum^ and the 
meaning has an obvious allufion to the oracle of Jajnter Ammon 
in the de/arts of Lyfaia«-^ Do which you wilj, you will be thp 

&«ftrer." 
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fome will not allow to have been by Plautus, enter* 
rained no doubt of its being his> and the moft ge^ 
nuine of all. From this I tranfcribed thefc two 

Tcrfes, enquiring after the oracle of the Ram :— 

( 

^ Why, this is like the oracular anfwer given 
at the great games : 

Ifl 
Do not do this, Tm ruin*d : if I do it, 
I fhall be punifh'd for it/* 

Marcus Varro, in hi^ firft book on the Comedies 
of Plautus, gives thefe words of Accius : — " For 
neither were the Twins, the Lions, Condalium, nor 
the Old Woman, the Twice Violated, Boeotia, nor 
the Countryman, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius."-rWe alfo find, in 
the fame book of Varro, that there was a certain 
writer, of comedies, whofe name was Elaurius, whofe 
plays having the infcription Tlauti *, were confidcred 
as by Plautus, when they were, in fadt, named not 

fuffercr/* Linceis obferves (fee Thornton's Plautus) that thisii 
very like a paffage in the hiftory of Sufanna, ver. 22. — ** Ifl do 
this thing, it is death to me ; and if I do it not« I cannot efcape 
your hands." 
♦ /*/«»//.]— See the famous epigram in VirgU. 

' ^ Die quibus in terris et eris mihi magnus Apollo 

Tres pateat Call fpatium non amplius ulnas.*' , 

i 
Where the poet plays on the ambiguity of CceU^ which may mean l 

heaven, but which he intended to mean one CmltM of Mantua^* 

whofe grave was of no greater extent than is defcribed in the& 

verfes.*— Confult Solinus ad Salmaf. p. 1222. By others ifais 

has been underftood as a riddle on a well. See alfo HeyM^- 

who fpeaks of another interpretation^ voL i. .p« 63* 
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Plaurinse from Plautus, but Plautianas frbm Plati- 
tius. There were alx)ut one hundred and thirty 
plays which go hyj^c name of Plautus j but Lucius 
iElius, a nioftJkfarned man, was of opinion, that no 

-more-tban^twenty-five were his. Still there is no 
doubt but that thofe which feem not to have beca 
written by Plautus, but arc afcribed to him, were by 
certain ancient poets, and retouched and polilhed by 
him, and moreover, have much of his appropriate flyle. 
But both Varro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturio ^ the Addiftus ^, and another, the nanic 
of which I do not vremeflhber, were- written by him 
in a bakehoufe, when, having loft in trade all the 

^money he had obtained in the employment of the 
aftors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himfelf to a baker, to turn the 

' Saturio,']'^ Of this play there remain three fmall fragments. 
Saturio means a glutton. In his Perfa he calls a paraiite b/ 
this name. 

" Tox, O Saturio opportune advenifli mihi. 

Sat. Mendacium edepol dicis> atque haud te decet 

Nam Efurio venio, non advenio Saturio." 

Here he puns upon the word Saturio. It is thus rendered in 
Thornton's Plautus : 

" Tox^ You've nick'd the time, Saturio. 

m 

Sat. Now, by Pollux, that's a fib. 

And milbecomes you mightily; for troth 

I come Hungurio, not Saturio, hither." . 

Feftus fays, that In this play of the Saturio " Plautos mentions 
the Romans having been ufed to eat the flefh of young puppies.** 
* -<^</4V<^«/.]— "The Manadjudgcd."— Of this play one frag- 
ment only remains.— >See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn- 
ton's tranfladon from Petrus Crinstus. 

miU 
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mill called a hand-mill ^^ Thus alfo we arc told of 
Ncevius, that he wrote two plays in prifon, the 
Hariolus, and Leontes, when, -on account of his 
^ conftant abufe and reproaches uttered againft the 
chief men of the city, according.to the cuftom of the 
Greek poets *, he was thrown into prifon at kome, 
by the triumvirate; 'from whence he was after- 
wards delivered by the tribunes, when he had ex- 
punged froni thofe plays, which I have above men- 
tioned, his faults, and acrimony of di&ion, by which 
he had before offended many. 

^ Hand-milL] — The mills of the ^ancients were worked by 
a/Tes, or by men ; the &A were called afinarias^ the fecond tru£i(« 
tiles, or manuales« 

• Of the Greek /^/i.]— This alludes to the old comedy of the 
Greeks^ which, as in the example of Ariftophanes> abuTed the 
nobleft, and perhaps the moft defenring, of the citizens with in- 
temperate acrimony* The Clouds of Ariflophanes is by many 
aiferted to have occafioned the death of Socrates* I will not 
prefume to (ay that this was adually the fad, but it cannot be 
denied, that this ridiculous reprefentation of Socrates could not 
fail to diminiih the reverence which the Athenians before {>aid 
to his perfbn and charader. The allegation againU Socrates, 
which in this play was datirically introduced, .was in fuc- 
ceeding times, and in a folemn court of judicature^ brought 
^ forward with every ferioos aggravation. Thus dangerous it is 
to inftil into the minds of the uninformed and ill-judging, vulgar 
prejudices, concerning the intriniic reditude and truth of whidfai'^ 
they are unable to decide. Naevius, the poet here mentioned, 
was driven into exile, and died at Utica, a place made me* 
morable by being the lall retreat of Cato. 
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Chap. IV. 

Publius AfricmuSi and other men of raitit i^on they 
arrived M old. age, ujualfy fliq/ved their heard and 
cheeks. 

r 

I HAVE found it written, in the books which 
treat of die life of P. Scipio Africanus, diat 
Publius Scipio, the fon of Paulus, when he had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, .and had been 
cenfor, was accufed before the people by Claudius" 
Afellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken Ks 
^ horfe * in his cenforfliip. And that, whilft acculed, 
he neither omitted to fhave his beard % to wear a 

white 



V 



V 



• Taken iii borfeJ] — When the knights were mnftered (if 
this term be proper) before the cenfor, they to whom no objec- 
tion w%^ made, .advanced to the cenfor's chair, leading therr 
horfe, > and were fulFered to pafs, by a fixed form of words. 
From thofe againft whom there was fome formal allegation* their 
horfe was taken away, and ordered to be fold. 

* Shave bis heard.] — From the earlieft ages of the worl/d till 
the prefent, the beard has been coniidered as a mark of re* 
Terence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extremeft 
care and affiduity. To take a man by the beard was die highefl=: 
degree of infamy that could poffibly be oiFered to any one. T<> 
take the beard of one and kifs, was a proof of reverence ancL 
affeftion. — See Samuel, Book IL c. xx. ver. 9. «« And Joabtook 
Amafa by the beard to kifs him.'* The kifSng of the beard in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now ; and 
many would rather fufFer death than the lofs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard, and as our beggars would 

fay, 
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J ' 

'white drefs, nor did he wear any of the habits of 
perfons accufed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was furprifed to read 
this of his Ihaving his beard. I fend, however, that 
at the fame period other eminent men were ac- 
cuftomed to Ihave their beards at the fame age ; and 
therefore we fee many ftatties ' of the ancients, hot 
very old, but of middle age> foreprefentcd. 

fay, ** For the love of God>** Beggars in the eaft fay, ^' Girc as 
charity by your teard," and, *' So may .God pour his blefflngs on 
your beard." From this ancient, reverence for the beard, it ob- 
viouily follows, that the cutting off the beard was the greatefl 
poffible mark of humiliation and forro w. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any individual laboured under the weight of public ac* 
cofation, he changed his garment, and Ihaved bis b6ard. Indeed 
^e fubjed of be^ds is almoll inexhaufltble.; in many countries 
it is thought a mack of forrow to fuffer the beard to grow; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an article of religio;i ; and 
in Rome it was the general cufloitn to wear the beard, till the 
year 454 from the building of the city,— See Pliny, who fays, 
that the perfon who firft introduced the cuftom of regulirly 
Ihaving the beard every day, was Scipio Africahiis. With re(]>eft 
to the habk, that worn by perfons publicly accufed was white. 
—See Livy, B. VI. c. xx.— Cicero pro Ligarib. 

^ Many ftatues,'] — The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander, they who then firft (haved, were diftinguifhed 
by the appellation of Shaven. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be fhaved, that the enemies might 
fU)t icize them by their beards. 
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. Chap. V. 

J'be vice of luxury and effeminacy of carriage cenfured 
• witbfeverity and wit^ in a certain man, by Arceji^ 
laus the pbihjopber. 

PLUTARCH relates, th^t Arcefilaus the phi- 
lofopher ufed a ftrong exprcflion concerning a 
certain too effeminate rich man, who yet was laid 
to be uncorrupt, chafte, and faultlefs. When he law 
that he lifped, that his hair was artfully cfilpoledj 
and that his eyes were wanton \ and exprellive of 
voluptuoufnefs — ** It is of no confequence/' Ikif^ 
he, " whether a man be a Pathic before or be- 
hind." 

• His eyet tvert nvantrntJ] — Sec Apuleitts> B. X. •— ** Longe 
fuavior Venus placide commoveii, contantique lente vefUgio» et 
leviter flu£tuante fpinuU et feniiin annutante capxte, cspit ix^ce- 
dere» mollique tibiarum fono delicatis refpondere gellibas ; et 
nunc mite conniventibus nunc acre coxmninandbus geftire pix- 
pillis et noinunquaxn faltare folis oculis" — where die exprei^ 
Aon of ** faltare folis oculis" feems much to correQKmd with 
** oculos Ittdibundos.'* 
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Cha-p. VI. 

Of the force and nature ef the palm-tree: that its wood- 
refifts the weight Imd upon it._ 

ARISTOTLE, in his fcventh book of Pro- 
blems, and Plutarch, in the eighth of his Sym- 
pofia, relates a thing really wonderfUl: — " If you 
place a great weight upoh the wood of a palm-tree ', 

* JTeigiti^tie-aMtJefafalm-trei.] — To this fuppofcd pro- 
perty of the palm-tree, Cowley alludes in his Davideis, ai well 
aa to its being a reward of viflory:— 

■■ Well did he know how palms by oppreJUon Ipeed 
VIAorious, and the viflor's facred meed. 
With refpeS to the elUmatioa in which the palm was anciently 
heldi on account of its noble properties and nature, da£ic writers 
aboand in the firangrift proofi. According to Pliny, the Oriet>- , 
tab firft of all wrote upon palm-lcarei; and Varro fays, die Stbyl 
in Virgil wrote her prediftions npon the leaves of palm. In 
the Revelations of St. John, [he fcnwnts of the Almighty are 
deftribed as ftanding before the Lamb in white garments, with 
palms in their hands. The Perfians at this day ii^pute to ^ 
palm-tree the virtue of preferving ihem from peftilfence, ftr . 
which reafon they are found in abundance on their pnblic ways> 
and about their villages and cities. In femoter dmes, the pi^ 
of Engaddi feems to have been the moft admired fijir its fixe and 
beauty.— Sec EcclefiaMcus, xxiv. i^.**** I wa« exalted like s 
pakS'tree ffi Engaddi {or Cades,)" 

To the above-mentioned quality of the palm, there jeemi W 
be an oblique allufion in the Timon of Shalcefpeare :- 

" You fliall fee bilq ikfalm.ia Athens again; and t 
with, the falgbcS." > ^^g 
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continually increafing this, till the weight is too 
great to be fupported, the palm does not give way 
downwards, nor bend inwards, but rifes againft the 
weight, and bends and fprings upwards : for which 
reafon,'* fays Plutarch, *^ the palm in contefts was 
confidered as an emblem of viftory, it being the 
nature of this tree not to give way to preflure and 
oppofition." 



Chap. VII. 

Story taken from the /ttnals^ of ^intus CadiciuSy a mi^ 
litary tribune : pajfage from the Origines ofCatOy m 
which he compares the valour of Cadicius with that 
if the Spartan Leonidas. 

« 

y/ Ti yr CATO, in his book of Origins, has rc- 
xVjL* corded an aft of Quintus Caedicius ', a mi* 
litary tribune, really illuftrious, and worthy of being 
celebrated with the Ibletnnity of Grecian eloquence. 

• ^itnius Cadicius-I — Authors arc very much divided con- 
cerning the name of this illuilrious perfonage. Florus calls him 
Calphurnius Flamma. There is a fimilar fa£l recorded in the 
BritiQi annals> of an ofHcer, whofe name I am unable to recoiled^ 
who« for fome important purpofe^ was called upon by his general 
to go with a detachment on a fervice where their deftra6tion 
was inevitable. He willingly accepted the dangerous dilHnc* 
tion ; but fortunately^ by the intervention of a truce^ he and his 
brave companions were preferved. Examples of Roman braver/ 
mi^ht be adduced without number. 

It 
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It is nearly to this cfFeft : — The Carthaginian ge- 
neral in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, advancing to 
meet the Roman army, firft occupied fome hills and 
convenient fituations. The Romans, as it happen- 
ed, got' into a poft open to furprife, and very dan- 
gerous. The tribune came to the conful, pointing 
out the danger from the inconvenience; of the poft, 
and the furrounding enemy — *' I think," fays he, 
*^ if you would fave us, you muft immediately order 
certain four hundred to advance to yonder hillock * 
(a rugged and elevated place) and command them 
to take pofleffion of it j when the enemy (hall fee 
this, every one amopg them that is brave ^nd ardent, 
will bt intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by this bufinefs alone, and thefe 
jfour hundred men will doubdefs all be flain j—^you, 
whilft the enemy fliall be engaged in flaughter, will 
hav^ an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place ; there is no other poflible method of 
cfcape." The conful replied, that the advice ap- 
peared wife and good; " But whom," fays he, " fliall 
I find ' that will lead thefe four hundred men to 

that 

* ffi//5?fif.]— Vemicam, a wart, or excreibence on the body, 
literally. 

> WhmJhaU I/nd.]'^See Miltos, Book II. 402. 

■ ■■ *< fiat whom fhall we fend 

In feaich of this new world; whom (hall we find 
^Sufficient ? Who fhall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, onbottom'd, infinite abyft ? Sec &c. 

This (aid, he lat; and expedation held 
iiis look fofpenfe, awaidng who ap]jcasM 

03 
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that fpof, againft the battalions of the enemy ?"— 
" If/' anfwcred the tribune, " you find no one 
elfe, employ me in this dangerous enterprize; I offer 
my life to you and my country." The confbl 
thanked and praifed him. The tribune, with his 
four hundred men, advanced to death. The enemy, 
aftoniflied at their boldnefs, waited to fee where they 
were going ; but when it appeared that they were 
marching to take pofleffion of the hill, the Cartha-' 
ginian general fent againft them the ableft men of his 
army, both horfe and foot. The Romah ibldiers 
were iurrounded, and being furrounded, fought : the 
conteft was long doubtful, but numbers at length 
prevailed ; the four hundred to a man were cither 
flain with the fword, or buried under miflile wea* 
pons. The conful, in the interval of the engage- 
ment, withdrew his troops to a poft, high and fecure, 
but die event which happened to this tribune who 
commanded the four hundred, I fhall lubjoui, not 
in my own, but Cato's words : — " The immortal 
Gods gave the military tribune a fortune fuitaUe to 
his valour: for thus it happened, when he was 
wounded in every other part, his head alone wa^ 
unhurt, and when they diftingyifhed him amon^ 

To fecond or oppofe, or undertake 
The perilous attempt : but all iat mute. 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts."*-* 

See alfo in Homer the epifode of Dolon :— 

*' Is there, fays he, a chief fp greatly hrave> 
His life to hazard, and his coontry &ve ? 



Fear held them mute, alone antaogh^ to festr 
Tydides fpote*-Tt\vR mwi '^ocl feck is here,*' 
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the dead, exhaufted widi wounds, and breathing 
with difficulty from a lofs of blood, they bore him 
off. He recovered, and often afterwiirds perform^ 
cd bold and eminent fervices to his country ; and this 
exploit of his detaching thefe troops, preferved the 
remainder of the army. But the place, where the: 
fame deed is done, is of great importance, l-epnidas * 
of Lacedaemon, whofe condudt was the feme at Ther- 
mopylse, is extolled ; on account pf his virtues all 
Greece celebrated his glory, and raifed his name to 
the^igheft degree of eminence, teftifying their grati- 
tiide for his exploit by monuments, trophies, ftar 
tues, panegyrics, hiftories, and other fiiifuljir means* 
►But to this tribune of the people, who did the fame 
thing, and laved his country, f^nall praife has been 
^gned." — M. Cato has, by this his teflimonjr, 
adorned the valour of Q^ Csedicius. Byt Claudius 
Quadrigarius, in his thir4 book of Annals, af- 
firms that his nanrie was not Cacdicius, but Va- 
krius. 1/ 

♦ LeonUas.l -*The (biy of Leonidas and Thcrmopyl« muft 
jbe too familiar to require recital here.— -It may be found at " 
fi^gtli in the Polymnia^ or feyendi bode of Herodotus. 
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Chap. VIII. 

C^lehrated letters of the confuls Cams Fabricius and 
,. jEmiliusy to king Pyrrhus^ taken from ^intus Cldu- 
dins ' the biflorian. 

WHEN king Pyrfhus* was in Italy, and had 
been conqueror in one or more engagements, 
and, notwithftanding all the efforts of the Romans, 
the greater part of Italy had revolted to the king^ 
a certain Timochares, of Ambracia, a friend of 
Pyrrhus ','came fecretly to Fabricius the conful, afk- 
ing a ^^Ward, for which, if it were given him, he pro-. 
•mifed to'deftroy the king by poifon. This he aC- 
firmed ~ wqtilH be eafily accomplilhed, as his f6n% 
"gavfc the* king his wine at entertainments. Fahii- 
ciiis ferit information of this to the fcnatc. The 
fenate fent ambaffadors tg the king, commanding 
them not to difcover Timochares, but to caution 
the king to live with greater circumfpeflion, and to 
guard hipnfelf againft the treachery of thofe about 
him. This ftory is related, as I have told it, in the 
hiftory of Valerius Antias. But Quadrigarius, in 
his third book, affirms that not Timochares, but 

' Probably (^Claudius Quadrigarius. 

* PyrrhusJ] -^ The ftory of Pyrrhus, and how he was invited 
into Italy by the people of Tarentum, to affift them againft the 
Romans, is recorded by Plutarch, and Juftin, 

^ Friend of Pyrrhus,'] — This perfon is by fome writers re- 
ported to have been j>hyfician jto Pyrrhus, 

' Nicias, 
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Nicias, went to the conful 5 and that ambaffkdors 
were not fent by the fenate, but by the confuls; and ' 
that the king returned thanks, and highly extolled the 
Roman people by letter, and alfo cloathed and dif- 
mifled all the prifoners he had in his power. C. Fa- 
bricius and Q^^Eniilius were the confuls 5 according 
to Quadrigarius, the letters which they fent to king 
Pyrrhus on this occafion were to this efFeft: — 
*^ The Roman confuls* fend health to king Pyr- 
rhus. On account of the injuries received from 
you, we are ever anxious to oppofe you, with ardor 
and with enmity. But, for the fake of general ex- 
ample and fidelity, we wifti you to be preferved, 
that we may finally conquer you in arms. Nicias, 
your familiar friend, came to us, afking of us a 
reward, if he (hould deftroy you privately ? To this 
we denied our afleht, nor might he for this cxpeft 
any advantage from us j at the fame time we 
thought proper to inform you of this, left if any 
fuch thing had happened, the world might have 
thought it done by our fuggeftion ; and becaufe it is 
not agreeable to us to contend by means of bribery, 
perjury, or fraud. — Unlels you take heed, you will 
pcrilh." 

♦ The Roman ftf«/^/j.]— It is unneceflary to comment upon 
this letter, or the fadl which it commemorates, both are charac- 
teriilic of the nobleft virtues which can adorn hutQanity. 
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Chap, 1%. 

U^aty and of what forty was the hfirfe iJbhicb in thi 
proverb is called *' Equus SejanusJ' Colour oftbi 
horfes called ^^fpadices^' meaning of that word. 

GABIUS Baflus, in his Commentaries, and 
Julius Modeftus, in his fecond book of Mif- 
cellaneous Queftions, relate a ftory ofaSeian horfe, 
Worthy of remembrance and admiration. They 
write, that there was a certain Cneius Seius, who 
h^d a horfe bred at Argos ', in Greece, of which 
there was a conftant rieport that he was of that 
race of horfes which belonged to the Thracian Dio- 
med, which Hercules, having flain Djomed, car- 
ried from Thrace to Argos. They affirm that this 
horfe was of an extraordinary fize, his neck long, 
of a forrel colour, his mane full and fhining, and 
very fuperior in all the other excellent proper- 
ties of a horfe. But they add, that this horfe 
was attended with this fjngular fate * or fortune, 

that 

' At Argos J\^'^\i?x Argos was eminent for its breed of 
horfes is fufficiently notorious. 

" Aptum dicit equis Argos/* Hon. 

Perhaps the moft excellent horfes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrene in Africa, and Sicily in Europe, which horiea always 
won the prize at the Olympic games.— See Pindar. 

• IVitb this fingular fate,'\'^lx. is the opinion ofErafmus (fee 
his Adagia) *^That this fuperftitious prejudice with refpe^l to the 
Seian horfe^ took its rife from the wooden horfe^ by means of 

whictv 
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tfcat whoever pofleffed him would inevitably, him- 
,Mf, his family, and fortunes, come to utter ruin. 
Firft of all, therefore, his matter, Cneius Seius, was 
condemned and put to a cruel death by M, An- 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate fbr- 
fcttling the conrimonwealth. Ai)out the fame time 
-Cornelius Dolabella, the conful, on his way to Syria, 
was induced by the fame of this horfe to turn afide 
to Argos, and having the extremeft defire to poflefs 
him, he purchafed him for a hundred thouland fef- 
terces: but this fame Dolabella was in Syria op- 
preffed and flain in a civil commotion. Soon after- 
wards this fame horfe, which had belonged to Do- 
lebella, was taken away by C. Caffius, who had 
pppofed Dolabella. It is well known that this 
Caffius, his forces being routed, and his army de- 
ftfoyed, perifhed by a miferable death. Then An- 
tony, after the death of Caffius, having gotten the 
viftory, defired to poflefs this famous horfe of Caf- 
fius, and having obtained it, he alfo, vanquifhed 
and forfaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and it was faid *' That man has the Seian horfe.** The 
fame meaning is annexed to another ancient pro- 

which the deflrufUon of Troy was fuppofed to be accpmpliflied." 
ir-This is by no means improbable. He farther tells us, *' That 
the ancients encouraged a fimilar fuperilition with refpeft to cer^ 
tain things being invariably fortunate ; they, for inftance, who 
carried about with them in filver or gold the image of Alexander 
the Great, were fecure of fuccefs in their undertakings." A like 
abfurd opinion has long been prevalent amongfl the vulgar and 
Ignorant of this country, who imagine great virtue to exift in an 
jpfant's cawl, and that they who have this are certs^ of not be-» 
ing drowned. "* 
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verb, when we ipeak of the Tholofan golJ^. For 
when Q^ Csepio, the conful, had plundered the 
town of Tholofa, in Gaul, and had found vail 
quantities of gold in the temples of the place, who- 
ever in this plundering, had touched the gold, pe- 
rifhed by a miferabfc and agonizing death. Gabius 
Baffus fays that he had feen this horfe at Argos, and 
that his beauty, ftrength, and colour, almoft exceeded 
belief; which colour*, as I faid before, we call 
phceniceusy the Greeks fometimes ^o*vixa, fonnetimcs 
inrctSixoc, fince a branch of the palm, torn with its 
fruit from the tree> is denominated j5>^^/£v* 

• Tholofan gold.'\ —This is mentioned by Cicero and Strabo^ 
and is fuppofed to have been plundered from the temple at 
Delphi. The reader may find an account in Herodotas of a cala- 
mity which perfecuted certain Scythians, w^o were engaged in a 
fimilar offence againft Venus, by plundering one of her temj^es. 
There is a proverb in Northumberland of an import not altog^- 
ther unlike this : " To take Hedor's cloak." — In 1565, Peifcy 
of Northumberland rebelled againft Elizabeth, but being routed> 
he took refuge in the houfe of one Hedlor Armftrong, who be-- 
trayed him. It was faid, that this He£kor, who was befoire ricb^ 
and in confiderable efteem, became fuddenly poor, and univer- 
felly hated : whence the proverb of " To take Heftor's cloak," 
£gnified either to deceive a friend, or to come to mifery in con-» 
fequence of having been treacherous. 

* Which colour,'] — The curious reader will find a long diiler- 
tation on the colour here mentioned, in the Plinianae Exercita- 
tiones of Salmafius on Solinus.«-See alfo Gellius, L* II. c. xxvL 
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C H A p. X. 

^at in many affairs of nature^ confidence is placed in 
the efficacy of the number feven, of which Varro 
tretUs at large in bis *^ Hebdomades.^^ 

M VARRO, in the firft of his books named 
• Hebdomades or de Imaginibus, relates 
many virtues and various properties of the' number 
fcven s called by the Greeks Hebdomada. — " This 
number/' he obferves, *^ forms in the heavens the 
greater and lefler Bear, ^Ifo the feveh ftarst called 

* Number /^enJ\ — The faperftitious prejudice of the an- 
cients with refpeft to particular numbers is fufficiently notorious ; 
1 of thefe the numbers three, four, feven, and nine, appear to have 
teen the mod remarkable. With relpeft to the number three 
in particular, there are innumerable pafTages in ancient authors. 
There were three Graces, three Fates, three Furies, the Mufes 
were three times three, the bolt of Jove was trifid, the fceptre 
of Neptune was a trident, and the dog of Pluto had three heads* 
Ariflotle de Ccelo fays to Tray, ku) t» itafjcb tok r^ta-iv wp^ra*.— 
The tetrad, or quaternion number, was ^he myfterious number 
of Pythagoras, comprehending, according to him, all perfeftion, 
referred by fome to the four elements, by others to the four Car- 
dinal Virtues. Some have fuppofed that Pythagoras by this 
number intended to exprefs the naftie of the Deity, in allulion to 
the Hebrew appellation of God. Of the number feven much is 
faid in the chapter before us ; more may be found in Cenforinus 
de Die Natali ; and ftill more fanciful things in Philippus Ca- 
rolus, an annotator on Gellius. Upon the number nine it can- 
not be neceifary to expatiate. Plato and others made a fubtl.e 
4iiUndion betwixt the numbers feven and nine, fuppofing the 
fcrmcr to \nfluence the bcMiy,^ the latter the mind. 
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the Pleiads. It forms thofej moreover, which fome 
call Erraticae> but P. Nigidius, Erroncs/' He 
affirms alfo, that there are feven circles in hea- 
ven round its axis, the two leaft of which, at either 
extremity, are called Poles ; but thefe, on account of 
their fmallnefs, do not appear in the fphere called 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want diis 
number feven, for in the feventh fign are the fum- 
mer and winter folftices, in the feventh fign are the 
^equinoxes. Thofe days alfb on which the halcyons * 
in winter time build their nefts on the water, he affirms 
to be feven. The moon too> according to him, com- 
pletes her orbit precifely in four times feven days j 
*' For, on the twenty-eighth day," fays he, " the 
moon returns to the point from which fhe fct out j 
the author of which opinion was Ariftides of Samos ; 
in which thing,'* he continues, " it is not only to be 
obferved that the moon performs her orbit in four 
times feven, that is to fay, in twenty-eight days, but 
that this number feven, if you begin from one ' till 
you come to feven, comprehends the fum of the 
numbers through which it pafTes, and, adding itfclf, 
makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 

* Halcyon days,] — This became a proverbial expreflion for 
times of tranquillity. The Latins borrowed it from the Greeks, 
who called a fea-bird by the name of Halcyon. Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never feen but in fcrenc wea- 
ther; that it builds its nell on the open iea; that the number 
of days employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets. 
Greek and Roman, abound in beautiful aUuiions to th^ : Virgil 
calls them the >%vourites of Thetis : " Diledae Thetidi Haley- 
ones;" the flory of Ceyx and Alcyone is beautifully told by Ovid. 

* From 0isr.]— That is, in algebraic terms, 

1 + ^ + 3+^+ S+6 + 7 = 2S. 

* ) tunar 
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lunar orbit/* He adds, '^ that the force of this 
fiumber belongs and extends to the birth of men. 
For when the fcmen is depofited in the womb, it is 
in* £he firft feven days rounded and coagulated fo as 
to be prepared to receive its Ihape : afcerward^on the 
fourth feven (or twenty-eighth) day, of that which is 
to be a male, the head and fpine of the back is formed* 
But on the fcvcnth feven day, that is, on the forty* 
ninth day, the entire man is perfedted in the womb/* 
He affirms alfo, *^ that this power of the fame num- 
ber has been obferved, that before the feventh month 
neither male nor female can be born fafely, and 
agreeable to nature j and that thofe who are the re- 
gular time in the womb, are born two hundred 
and eighty days from the time of their coiiception, 
diat is, on the fortieth feven day. The danger- 
ous periods alfo of the lives and fortunes of mien, 
which the Chaldaeans call climafterics \ are moft 
momentous, as he aflerts, every feventh year. Be- 
fides this, he declares that the extreme height of 
the human body is feven feet j which feemjs more 
confiftent with truth than what Herodotus, who 
was a ftory-teller, relates in his firft book ^, that 
the body of Oreftes was found under the earth, 

♦ ClimaiiericsJ] — It Teems remarkable that the cohftant pro- 
"greffion of knowledge, particularly in what relates to the human 
-body, ihould not have been effeftual enough to overcome a pre- 
judice fo abfurd and ill-founded as this relatmg to climadierics. 
The climafteric years are 7, 14, 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84, which 
laft are denominated the grand dimadterics, and reafonably 
enough are fuppofed to i>e the moft dangerous. 

^ In bis firft took.] — - See toy note at this p^il&ge^ Hen»- 
dotus^ Vol. I. p. 69, 70. 
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Ephorus, the hiftorian. But Marcus Varro, in his 
firft book de Imaginibus, fays, " It is by no means 
evident which was the more ancient ; but there can 
be no doubt but that they lived partly in the fame 
period, which appears from an epigram infcribed 
on a tripod, which is faid to have been depofited by 
Hefiod on mount Helicon/'— -Accius, in the firft of 
his Didafcalics, ufes fome trite arguments to prove 
that Hefiod was the oldeft. — " Homer/' fays he, 
** whilft in the beginning of his poem he afferts that 
Achilles was the fon of Peleus, has not added who 
Peleus was, which he doubdefs would have done, if 
it had not appeared to havfe been already mentioned 
by Hefiod — of the Cyclops, alfo/' he adds, " arid 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not 
have pafled over fo remarkable a thing, if it had 
not been already declared in the verfes of Hefiod/* 
There is equal dilagreement concerning the coun- 
try of Homer. Some fay he was of Colophon, 
others of Smyrna, fome of Athens, and fome that 
he was of ^gypt. Ariftode affirms that he was 
born in the ifland los. M, Varro, in his firft book. 
of Images, infcribed this on that of Homer:— • 

" This white goat marks the tomb of Homfer, 
With which the letas* facrificed to his manes/* 

Seven cities contend for the birth of Homer — - 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salaniis, los, Argos^ 
and Athens. 

* Iffo',] — or the people of los, an ifland of the Myrtcan fes, 
4ne of thofe called the Sjporades. 

C H A P-> 
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Chap. XII. 

nat a drunkard was called " bibofus " by Publius 
. Nigidiusy a man of eminent learnings a term equally 
new and abjurd. 

PNIGIDIUS', in his Grammatical Com- 
• mentaries, calls a perlbn greedy of drink bir 
baxy and bibofus. I confider bibax as aniwering to 
edax^ ufe4 by many writers. The word bibofus 1 
tiave not yet found, except in Laberius, nor is there 
another word fimilarly derived. For it is not 
like vinofus, vitiofus,^ or other words fo ufed;' 
for they are formed not from verb3, but nouns. 
I^aberius^ in the play called Salinator, has thi3 
word: 

"'Nbn rhammofa, non annola, non bibofa^ non 
procax/' 

■ NigUtuj] — is often quoted by Gellius and others ; and of 
Laberias mention has been made in the firft book. We haver 
in our own language, a word of rare occurrence, derived not 
fro9i bibofus^ but from bibax^ and applied to a man given to : 
drink, bibacious. We have many fimilar words derived from. 
Latin verbals isk^Xi as tmdacioiu from audax, daring. 
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Chap. XIII. 

^bat Demojibenesy wbile quite a youtby when be was 
the dijcvple (f the philcjbpher Plato, bearing by chance 
Callijiratusy the oratory fpeak in a fttbUc affmhlyy 
ceajed to follow PlatOy and attached bimfelf to Col- 
UJiratus. 

HERMIPPUS' has recorded, that Demos- 
thenes, when vcfry young, often went to the 
academy, and was accuftomcd to hear Pkto* — 
" This Dcmofthenes,'* fays he, " leaving his houie> 
as was ufual ^th him when he went to Plato, 
faw a number of people running together, he en- 
quired the reafon, and found that they were haftenif^ 
to hear Calliftratus ^. This Caliiflratus was an or»<- 
tor at Athens in the time of the republic: they 
call fuch demagogues. He thought proper to turn 

' Hermiffus'\ — was a biographer^ which appean /rom Dio- 
genes Laertius, and from Plutarch. ' There were two writers of 
this name, the one here mentioned, and a fejond, who lived in 
the time of Adrian. 

* CalUftratus.y^ll is neceiiary to dtlUnguifhthit perfim h^tk 
K number of others having the fame name. Hie 661 aita- 
tioned in this chapter is, I believe, alfo to be fbuad lA Xeno* 
phon. Oropos was a town on th« confines of Atticaf and ws»- 
frequently the occaiion of dillurbance& and difputes to th# 
people of Athens— ^ee Book VII. c xiv. Quintas Carolns ap« 
plies this to a perfon, and imagines Oropus to have hten a 
man's name, which, perhaps, is not fo abfard as Ms brother 
commentators are inclined to fnppofe ; though^ probaldy> he i 
«iflaken» 

alitd 
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a litdc afide, that he might difcovcr whether this fol* 
licitude was direded ta any thing worth hearings 
He camcj and heard Calliftratus (peaking that fa^ 
moufi oration concerning Oropus. He was fo mov- 
cd|, ibftened, and captivated, that from this moment 
he began to fcdlow Calliftratus, and forlpdk the aca« 
demy, and Plato/* 
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Chap. XIV.' 

He/peaks improperly ivbofays^ " Dimidium Uhrum legiy* 

OTy '^ dimidiam fahnlam audiviy* with ether expref- 

Jiofjs of the fame kind. That Marcus Varro has of- 

Jigned the cauje for Juch impropriety \ and that time 

of the ancients weregniUy of it. 

TH £ phraie of dhnidium Uhrum kgi, or dimidiam 
fabulamy or any fimilar cxprcffion, is, in the 
opinion of Varro, wrong and vicious : he obfervcs, 
^^ that we ought to fay dimidiatum liirum, not dimi^ 
dium ; and dimdiatamfabulamy not dimidiam. On the 
contrary, if half a Jextary * is to be pouned out, we 
Hiould not uie the expreflion of dimidiatus fextarius \ 
a^id he who for a thoufand pieces due to him re- 

' It muft be confefTed that the Englifh reader will find but 
il^tle in this chapter to interell and amufe him ; it is^ neverthe- 
lefs, a verjr carious grammatical diiTertation^ and worthy the at- 
"tCKidon of many. 

* Sextary.y-^A fextary contained two cotyl«, and a cotyla 
equal to twelve ounces of any liquor* 
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ceives five hundred, we (hoiild not fay that he haf 
received dimidiatum but dimidiutn : But ifi" he adds, 
*' a filver bowl be divided betwixt me and any other 
into two parts, I ought to call the bowl dimidiatum, 
not dimidium ; but of the filver contained in the cup, 
that which is mine is dimidium, not dimidiatum.**^^ 
He difcriminates, and argues very acutfely concern- 
ing the difference betwixt dimidium and dimidiatum ; 
and he adds, that Q^Ennius has this judicious cx- 
preflion : — 

" Sicuti fi quis ferat vas vini dimidiatum^ 
As if the part wanting to fuch a veflel is not to be 
called dimidiata, but dimidia. The whole of this his 
argument, which, though acute, is fomewhat obfcure, 
16 this : --Dimidiatum is as it were difmediatum^ and 
divided into two equal parts j dimidiatum^ therefore, 
caiinot be faid but of that which is aftually di- 
vided 5 but dimidium is not that which is dimidiatum^ 
but what is ^ part of the dimidiatus. When, there- 
fore, we would fay that we have read the half of a 
book, or heard the half of a fable, if we lay dimidiam 
fahulamy ox dimidium libfumy we are wrong, for you 
call the whole dimidium of that which has been di-r 
vided, of dimidiatus. — JL^ucilius, therefore, following 
the fame idea, fays, 

^^ Uno oculo pedibufque duobus dimidiatus 

Ut porcus." 

Thus in another place -n- 

** Quid ni ? et fcruta quidem ut vendat fcrutarius 
laudet 
Prasfraftam ftrigilem, fbleam improbus .<//i»i- 

. dUitam!^ 
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In his twentieth, he evidently takes care to avoid 
faying dimidiam boram: inftead of dimidia he ufes 
dimidium in thefe lines — ^ 

*^ Tempeftate fua atque eodem uno tempore et 
horae 

Dimidio et tribus confeftis dumtaxat eandem 
Et quartam." 

Por when it feemed obvious and natural to fay 

*' Ethora 
Dimidia tribus," 

Jie carefully and ftudioufly changed a word which 
was improper. From which it is evident that di^ 
mdiam boram could not properly be faid, but either 
dimidiatam boram^ or dimidiaif partem ^^^•— Plau- 
tus, moreover, in his Bacchides, fays, dimidium auri, 
not dimidiatum durum ; alfo in the Aulularia, he lays 
dimidium obfcuriiy not dimidiatum obfcurium in this 
verfe — 

*' Ei adeo obfonii hinc juflit dimidium dari." 

In the Menaschmi alfo, he fays dimidiatum diem, not 
dimidium^ in this verfe— 



*^ Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mor- 
tuu — s." 

And M. Cato, alfo, in the book he wrote on agricul- 
ture, fays — " The feed of cyprefs muft be fown thick, 
as flax is accuftomed to be fown. Place this beneath 
the earth, at the depth dimidiatum digitum. Smooth 
the whole well with the feet or hands." — He fays 
dimidiatum digitum, not dimidium ; of the finger we 
Ihould fay dimidium, but the finger itfelf dimidiatum. 

P 4 \^.^^\5^ 
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M. Cato alio wrote thus of the Carthaginians : — 
^' Homines defoderunt in terram dimidiatosy ignem^ 
que circumpofuerunt— Ita intcrfccerunt,*' Nor have 
any who e^prci&d themfelves properly ever ufed 
thefe words in a manner different from what I have 
faid* 



Chap. XV. 

S^hat it is upon record^ and in the memory of man,^ tldt 
great and unexpeSled joy has Juddenfy brought death 
upon manyy life being expelled^ and unable to Juftaif^ 
the violence of the Jhock. 

ARISTOTLE the philofopher relates, that 
Polycrita, a noble female of the ifland of 
Naxos, expired from hearing abrupdy an unexpcfted 
matter of joy '. Philippidcs * alfo, a comic poet of 

ibmc 

' Unexpeffid matter ofjoy,']^JVht cffeds of fuddeii grief or fud- 
df fl joy are reprefented to be iimilar^ probably arifing from a fi« 
mllar operation or adtion on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiftory are very numerous. It is told of a Ro- 
man lady* whofe fon» contrary to all expe6kation> returned fafe 
from the battle of Cannae. The moment t^ie beheld him^ fhQ 
felt as if dead^ on the ground : 

** Calor ofla relinquit, 
Labitur et longo vix tandem tempore fatus." 

Montaigne has a curious chapter on the efFefcs of fudden joy or 
forrow. 

* FbiUffUes'\ tipwi^ a Greek comic poet, fragments of 

whoiii 
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ibme meritj wben^ being o]d> he had conquered^ 
contraiy to hi^s expefbicion^ in a poedcal conteft^ 
was (6 overpowered with joy, that he fuddenl/ 
died. The ftory alfo, of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
has been celebrated. — Tbis Diagoras had three 
youths, his fons, one a pugililt, one a pancratiaii: % 
^e third a wreftler. He faw them all vidorious; 
and crowned at Olympia on the lame day. When 
thefe^three young men, embracing their father, placed 
their crowns upon his head, and kiffed him; and 
when the people, congratulating him, heaped on 
all fides flowers upon him, in the ftadium; in the 
fight of all, he expired in the embraces and anus 
of his fons. We find alfo, written in our An- 
nals, that when at Cannae the army of the Roman 
people was cut to pieces, an old woman receiving 
intelligence of the death of her fon^ was affefted 

wid| 

-wljoTe works are to be found in Saidas, Platarch, Athenasas^ and 
others. What I have rendered " overpowered with joy," is in the 
original latijpme gaudereU which, tranflated literally, is ** rejoiced 
moft joyfully." A fimilar mode of expreflion occurs in the ele* 
venth book of Apuleius — *^ laetum cepi£e gaudium." Our tran& 
lators of the gofpel have the phrafe of " Rejoiced with exceed* 
ipg great joy.** In Romeo and Juliet Shaklpeare ufes this fin- 
gular fentence :— 

** A joy paft joy calls out on mci'' 

• Pancratiaft.'] — ^That is, who was not only a pugilift, but S 
wreftler alfo. In the ^mes of Greece, fomc only boxed, otherf 
at the fame time boxed and wreflled, and were called Pan« 
cradafles. 

♦ Death ^i&«-^«.]— The ftory is related in Valerius Max!* 
mus, widi this addition-— He fays of one mother, that, finding 
jier fon return fafe^ after fome prodigious flaughter, ihe died in 
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Vfith extreme grief. But this intelligence happened 
not to be true^ and the young man not long after- 
wards i-eturned from that battle to Rome ; the. old 
woman> on fuddenly feeing her fon, oppreffed with 
the violence, and as it were a torrent of unexpefted 
joy rufhing upon her, expired. 

lus arms for excefs of joy. Another mother^ having heard her 
fon was ilauiy and afterwards^ contrary to her expedation, fee- 
ing him return in health* died from the fame caufe. :-— See alfo 
Fliny, viiL 54* 



Chap. XVt. 

The different periods at which women produce children^ 
treated by phyftcians and phikfophers : opinions of an^ 
tient poets upon that JubjeSi, Many other things 
worthy of record. Words of Hippocrates , the phyfi^ 
ciany from his treatife Trtpy rpofn^. 

BOTH phyficians and eminent philofophers 
have examined concerning the period of gcf- 
tation', " What is the time of human.geftation in 
the womb ?" — The general opinion, and what Is 
ufually receivefl as true, is, that after a woman has 

' Period ef gefiathnS\ — This fubjeft, with the various opi- 
nions of the more celebrated of the ancients concerning it, ntay 
be found treated at fome length in Cenforinus de Die Natali, 
c. vii. — A whimfical ftory is related in Herodotus, Book VI. of 
the wife of Arifton, king of Sparta, to which, with my note on 
this particular fubje£tj I beg leave to refer the reader. 

f conceived 



\ 
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conceived in her womb, the infant is produced, 
feldom in the feventh month, nerer in the eighth, 
often in the ninth, but nnore frequently in the tenth, 
and that this is the extreme period of the formation 
of a child, ten months not begun, but completed*— ^ 
Plautus, an old poet, fays this in his comedy called 
Ciftellaria: — 

" Then flie, whom he had known. 
After ten months were completed, here brought 
forth a daughter." 

Menander alfo, a ftill older poet, and who was ad- 
mirably (killed in the opinions of mankind, fays the 
fame. I add the pafTage from his Plocius — 

" A woman brings forth at ten months." 

But our Caecilius, when he wrote a piece with the 
fame name, with the fame ftory, where alfo he has 
borrowed much from Menander, when he mentions 
the month when a woman brings forth, has not 
omitted the eighth, wh;ch Menander did. Thefe 
are his lines — 

*^ Is a woman accuftomed to bring forth at ten 

months ? 
*' Aye, in nine, or even feven or eight." 

That C^cilius has not faid this inconfiderately, 
nor differed from Menander, and the opinions 
of many, ralhly, we are induced by M. Varro 
to believe. In his fourteenth book of Divine 
Things, he has affirmed, that an infant is fometimes 
born in the eighth month ; in which book alfo he 
fays, that fometimes this happens in the eleventh 
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mondi, and he cites Ariftotle as the author of 
Inch oj»nions. But the caufe of this di%recinc!it 
about the eighth month may be found in the boo(; 
of Hippocrates m Food, in which arc thcfe worda— 
^ There is, and there is not, a gcftation of eight; 
months,"— Tiiis expreffion, at once obfcure, abrupt^ 
and contradidpry, is explained by Sabinus the phy- 
fician, who has made a very fenfiblc commentary on 
Hij^crates^thns— <' They are, as appearing to have 
Kfe after abortion j and yet they are noty as dying im- 
mediately, fo that they have an exiftence in appear-, 
mce, but not in reality/' 

But Varro £iys, the ancient Romans made no zo 
count of thcfe, as uni>atural birdis; they thought the 
jundi and tenth months the proper aixd natural pe* 
rK)ds of a woman's geftation, all others not: for which 
teafon they gave names to the three Fates, from 
Inringing forth, and from the ninth and tenth months : 
— *^ Parca/* fays he, ^^ changing one letter only, is 
i&rived from Parta. Nona and Decima alio came 
from the natural periods of geftation." — CsefcUius 
Vindex alfo, in his Ancient Readings, fays, — 
** There are three names of the Fates— Nona, Decu- 
ma, and Morta* j" and he adds this vcrfe from the 
Odyfley of Livy, our mofi ancient poet :— 

^ When will the day come which Morta has forc*^ 
told?" 

But Csefelliiis, who was a relpedable perfbn, has 
confidered tfiortam as the name, when he ought to 

. * Mtrfa.'] — See Solinus ad Salmafium, where it is prcfomed 

\. that Livitts ufed Moru for Moira. 

have 
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Karc foppofed it put for mctram. Myfelf alfo, befidqj 
what I h^ye read in books on the human gcftation, 
find that this happened at Rome. A woman, of fair 
atnd ingenuous conduft, and of undifputed chaftitjr, 
brought forth in the eleventh month after the deadi 
of her hufband, and a ftir was made on account of 
die time, as if fhe had conceived after her hu/band's 
death j for the Deccmvirate had affirmed, diat an 
infant was born in ten months, not in eleven. But 
the facred Hadrian, after inveftigating the matter, de<» 
creed> that it was pof&blc that the delivery might be 
even in die eleventh month ; which decree of his oa 
this fubjeft I have read. In this decree Hadrian 
£iys, that he has fo determined, after duly iavefti'* 
gating the opinions of the old philoibphers and \^^ 
licians.. This very day alio I have accidentally' 
read, in the Sadre of M« Varro, called the Tefisu 
men^ thele words^*' If I fliall have one or nx>i«; 
fbns bora in ten months, if diey be ideots', let 
them be difinherited ; if but one be born in the ele- 
venth month, like Ariftotle, let Accius have the 
fame as Tidus *." By which old proverb, Vaira 
bdmates what was vulgarly apfdied to thif^ be* 

s /ite/.]— 1b the origiaal mn Xu^i^^t^imXyvM,^ a reiy oU 
ptoreiUal nqirdiofi fiv ideocs* ThcancimtsliadapR^iidke^ 
dut infiuiti born at tea motA^ went ntceSuHy ftopid^ aiML 
Uockbeadt. LitenJIj rtmdeted, it is a* aflb ^ fabaodi adciil* 
tatores lyne^** bearing tbe lyie; temfjpfmiettt to wbicbii Am 
Eng^ Qoe, of *< iktamwg a peari to fwioe*'^ 

« T&w.]*-^ Let Acciiit bavr tbe hmc as TmatJ^^Theik ^ 
leeiii ta bate been bur tenna of tbe £uoe tgnOrMtism aadim^ 
port vitb ovr ^ Jobs Doe ajid Kkbard ioc,** mame$ dU ftr 
any pcrfiMw iad^iKiaunttriy. 



V 
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twixt which there ejdfted no difference. — ** Let Ac- 
cius be as Titius," that is, let thofe born in ten, and 
thofe born in eleven months, have one and the 
lame right. But if it were fo, and the delivery of 
women could not be protrafted beyond the tenth 
month ^, it may be afked, why Homer makes Nep- 
tune lay to a young woman, whom he had recently 
enjoyed — 

*^ Hail, happy nymph! no vulgar births are ow'd 
To the prolific raptures of a god. . 
Lo, when the year has roird around the ikieSj 
Two brother heroes fhall from thee arife:'* 

When I had referred this to many grammarians, 
Ibmc of them contended, that in the time of Homer, 
as well as of Romulus, the year confifted not of 
twelve, but ten months ; others, that it was more 
lliitable to the dignity of Neptune, that a child by 
him fhould be a longer period in forming; and others 
had other frivolous opinions. But Favorinus ob- 
ferved, that Tn^iTrXoiAiyn sviuvte did not meari the year 

' Beyond the tenth «w«/^.]— The ancient year of the Romans^ 
it is well known^ confifted but of ten months, thus named ; 
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^ee on this fubjeCl Cenforinus de Die Natali> c. xviil. 

entirely^ 
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entirely, but almoft, finiftied — (non confefto anno 
fed affefto) where he ufed the word not in its 
common fenfe,, for affeSta^ as M. Cicero, and the 
moil: elegant of the ancients, have faid, was applied 
to thofe things which were not advanced or drawn 
out to the very end, but nearly approached the end. 
This word occurs with this meaning, in Cicero's 
oration on the Confular Provinces, But Hippocrates^ 
in the book of which I have before made mention, 
having defined both the number of days in which 
the conceived foetus is formed in the womb, and 
that the time of its geftation was from nine to tei> 
months, which, indeed, was not always certain, but 
happened fooner in fome cafes, later in others ; fi- 
lially ufcs thefe words : — ^^ But thefe things admit 
of more and lefs, in general and in particular, but 
neither to any great extent ^*' — By which he 
means, that though it fometimes happens fooner, 
yet not much fooner; and though fometimes 
later, not much later, I remember that this was 
inveftigated at Rome with great diligence and 
anxiety, in a bufinefs then of no fmall importance. 
Whether an infant, born alive at eight months, but 
dying inftantaneoufly, gave the privilege of three 
<;hildren % fmce the unnatural period of eight months 

feemed 

• 

^ The paflage, as it now ftands in Hippocrates, has fome pb* 
icurity ; in the editions of Gellius it is evidently corrupt, his 
own interpretation fubjoined, proves that he did not read it as 
bis editors give it. I have endeavoured to make fomething in- 
telligible of it. 

7 Of three chiUren,'\^'^^^ ]\xs trium liberorum."— In ancient 
Kome every kind of honourable didindion was paid to thoCa 
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ieemed to fome an aborddiij and not a birth ? Bqe 
as I have mentioned what Homer fays of the birA 
at a year> and of the eleventh month> all indeed that 
I knew ; I cannot properly omit what I have read in 
Plinius Sccundus's feventh book of Natural Hif- 
tory. As it feems to exceed belief, I have fiibjc^ned 
the words of Pliny :— - 

** Maffurius relates, that L. Papiriue, the praetor, 
the fecond heir claiming the law, decided the poi^ 
iefllon of the effefts againft him, when the mc^er 
affirmed that fhe had been delivered at thirteen 
months, fince to him there appeared to be no Gfci 
period of geftation/' — In the lame book, of the 
fame Pliny, are thefe words ;— -" Yawning ' is fatal id 
the time of delivery, as fneczing immediately after 
coition occafions abortion." 

who had a numerous offspring. According to the number of 
their children magift rates claimed precedency, and candidates 
for public offices ^ere preferred. The particular privilege 
claimed by thofe who had three children was« exemption from 
the difcharge of fuch public duties as it war inconvenient or 
diiagreeable to them to ferve. In the times of the emperm^ 
this was greatly abufed^ and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
cither not married at all, or, if married, had no legitimate chil* 
dren. 

* l^^sw^/Vl*.]— Yawning being an indication of exhauded 
ftreogth, of wearinefs, and laffitude. Sneezing is a <lpecies of 
€onvqlfion, and therefore might diflodge what was conceived. 
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M hai been recorded by men of great authority j thiit 
Plato 'pur chafed three books of PhilolauSy the Pytha^ 
gorean^ and Arifiotle a few (f Speujippus^ the phik^ 
Jopher^ at an incredible price. 

IT is related that Plato the philofoplter had a 
very fmall paternal inheritance, notwithftand- 
ing which, he bolight three bdok^s * of Philolaus % 
the Pythagorean, at the price of ten thoufand 

denarii 5 

* Bought three ^^^/fj.]— ^Athenpeus gives a catalogue of illuf*- 
Irious ancients, who were eminent for their colleftions of booksi 
Plato is not amongft them. Their rarity and value, before the in- 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eafil/ 
ihiagined. In Cicero's Letters to Atticus, we find him conti- 
nually entreating his noble friend by no nieins to part with the 
books \Vhich he had colle6led iri Greece, till he himfelf fliould bd 
able to purchafe therii ; and a very curious note, in the firft vo- 
lume of Robertfon's Charles the fifth, informs us, that about the 
year 855, the countefs of Anjou paid for a copy of the Ho-« 
Jnilies df Hainion, bifhop of Halberotadt, two hundred fhcep^ 
fiWQ quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and millet. 
He adds, that even iri the year 1 47 1, when Louis the Eleventh 
borrowed the works of'RafIs, the Arabian phyfician, he not 
only depofited in pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but 
was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as furety in 
& deed, binding himfelf under a great forfeiture to reftore it- 
The libraries of the ancients were acceflible to the public infpec- 
tion; and we are informed, that of this kind there were nO lefs thaa 
twenty-nine in Rome. — See the fubjed treated in the fixth 
book. 

* Phi!olaus,1'-^2L native of Crotona, and very memorable, as 

Vol. L Q ^^^^ 
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denarii ' ; which fum fome affirm to have been 
given him by his friend, Dio*, of Syracufc, It 
is alfo laid, that Ariftode bought a few books be- 
longing to Speufippus^ the philpfopher, after hb 
deceafe, for three Atric talents \ This, in our ncKK 
ney, was equal to feventy-two thoufand fcftercesr 
The fevere Timon ^ wrote a rnoft calumnious book, 

which 

being the firft of the ancient philofophcrs who maintained that 
the earth revolved on its axis.— See I>iog. Laertius. 

* Denarii,'] —The word denarius is formed oi denas ^eris, or 
ten aiTes. The as varied in its weight, and the denarius was 
exchanged fometimes for ten, and fometimes for iixteen afles. — 
See Lempriere's accurate taWes at the end of his Claflica! Dic- 
tionary. 

^ /)/(?.] — Laertitts fays, that Dionyllus gave Plato the im- 
menfe fum of eighty talents ;. but of TMo he only (ays that he 
was Plato's friend, and once faved his life, when, on account of hi» 
f cedom of fpeech, the tyrant had rcfolved to put him to death. 

5 S/>eu/jfpus,]'^v/2is- the nephew of Plato, and fucceeded him 
in his fchool; he was of a debauched and unamiable temper^ 
and jiied of a difgraceful difeafc. He received of his pupils a 
cegular gratuity, which Plato did not* He ere£led the flatue» 
©f the Graces in Plato's fchoot; other particulars concerning 
him may be found, either in Diogenes Laertius, or in Enfield^s 
Hiftory of Philofophy. 

• Jttic /«/?«/*.]— The Englifh reader may be direded, for 
iiifficient information concerning the value of Greek or Roman 
niOftey, either to Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, or Len»- 
priere's Claifical Didionary. The Attic talent was v about 
^.193. 15 J. confequendy the fum here given for theib three 
books was jf^^ 581. 5/. 

^ 77»e«.]— Suidas gives this account of Timon :—«* He wa» 
of Phlios, of the Pyrrhonic fchool, wrote books which he called 
Silli, or Reproaches of the Philofopher.'* 

This perfonage, of whom Diogenes Laertius makes mention,^ 
mnR. not be confounded with Timon the mifimthr6pe,wkom oxue 

Shakeipcate- 
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which he called Silli. In this he reproachfully 
kfhes the philofopher Platoi who, we have before 
remarked, had a fmall patrimony^ becaufe he had 
purchafedi at an immerife pricej a book on the Py- 
thagoreari difciplinei from which he had compiled 
that noble dialogue, named Timaeusi Thefe are 
TincK>n's vferfcs — 

^^ And thoti, Plato, whom the defire of teaching 

poffeffed, 
Boiighteft a little book for a great deal of filverj 
Inftrufted by which^ thou didfl: learn to write 

liicK things/' 

Shakeipeare has immbrtali^ed. His verfes called iSilli are ihein: 
tioned hy Plutarch, Athenseus, and others, and have been called^ 
by Henry Stephens in his Poefis, Philofbphica. I have preferred 
the reading which H. Stephens has adopted in his edition of thefe 
fin^mehts, to what occurs in the editions of Gellitts. 



Chap. XVllli 

IVho were the *^ pedarii fenatores" ana why Jo called. 
The origin ofthofe words from the cmjular ediSi hy 
which they are allowed to give their opinion in the 
/enate. 

MANY have thought that they were called 
pedarii fenatores * who did not in the fenate 
xnake a verbal declaration of their fentiments, but 

walked 

* hd^i Jin0torff.)f^n ih«* futjcft of fhc Roman fenate. 
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walked over the houfe to fupport the opinion of 
another. What then? when there was a divifion 
about any decree, did not all the fenators walk from 
one fide to the other ? The following is the meaning 
given to this expreffion, according to Gabius Bafius, 
in his Connmentaries. He fays, that anciently thofc 
fenators who had pafled the curule chair were, by 
way of honour, carried to the fenate houfe in a chariot. 
In which chariot was a chair, in which they fate, 
which for this reafon was termed the curule chair. 
But thofc fenators who had not yet arrived at the 
curule magiftracy went on foot to the fenate houfe. 
Thofe fenators, therefore, who had not yet attained 
the higher honours, were called pedarii. — But M. 
Varro, in his Menippean Satire, termed Hippocyon, 
fays, that fome knights were called pedarii j and he 
feems to mean thofe who being not yet eleftcd by 
the cenfors into the fenate, were not fenators, but 
having borne the popular honourt, came to the fe- 
nate, and had a- right to give their votes. For they 
who had been curule magiftrates, but were not yet 
cleded by the cenfors to the fenate, were not fe- 
nators, and, becaufe they were infcribed laft, were 
not alked their opinions, but acceded to what the 

every thing relating to their conllitution, forms, ^nd privileges, 
may be found in the learned treatife of Middleton. With re- 
fpedl to the pedarii fenatores^ the diftindlion feeihs to have been 
this-— they were not in fadl what might be called proper fe- 
nators, but had the privilege, after difcharging certain offices 
of magiihacy, of going to the fenate houfe. They had not 
the power to vote, nor authority to declare their fentimenta, 
otherwife than by iilently gobg over to the party whofe opinions 
they e/poofed. 

principal 
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principal men afferted. The edift intimated this, 
which the confulsi when they fummoi^ the fenators 
to the houfe ftill ufe, in conformity to ancient cuf- 
tom, Thefe are the words of the edift : — 

'^ Senator^s quibufque in fenatu fententiam dicere 

licet/' 
^* Senators, and they who have a right to vote in 

the fenate." 

I have ordered alfo a verfe of Laberius, in which 
thi3 expreffion occurs, to be tranfcribed. I read it 
in the comedy called *' Sfcriptura." 

f^ Caput* fine lingua pedaria fententia eft." 

I obferve that by moft people this word is ufed bar- 
baroufly, for inftead of pedarii, they fay pedanei. 

* Caput, &€.] — " The opinion of » fenator pedarius is a head 
without a tongue," 



Chap. XIX. 

^e reafon, according to Gabius Bajfus^ why a man 
was called " parctiSy^ and what he thought the 
meaning of that word\ on the other handy the man- 
ner, in which Favorinus has ridiculed his tradition. 

WHENEVER we were at an entertainment 
given by Favorinus the philofopher, and the 
diflies began to be ferved, a flave placed at the 

0^3 . v; ^^ 
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table read fomething ' of Greek literature or o\Vf 
own. One d^y, when I was prefent, the book 
of the learned Gabius Baflbs was rcad.-wiiich treated 
of verbs and nouns. lt\ ' this was the following 
paflage : — f^ Parcus is a conmpound word, and as it 
were par area \ for as goods are fecreted in ^ cheft, 
jind there kept and prefervpd, fo a careful vazxi^ and 
one content with a little, has all his goods kept and 
hidden as it were in a cheft. For this reafon he 
is^ named parcusy as it were par arca^ as good as a 
cheft." When Fayorinus heard this, '' This Ga- 
bius Baflus,'^ fays he, *f has fuperftirioqfly, and with 
a forced and difagreeable interpretation, perplexed 
the origin of this word, rather th^ explained it. 
For if fiftitious explanations might be ^llQwed, whjE 
is it not more confiftent'to fuppofe th^t a man i$ 
palled parcus becaufe he anxioufly prevents his mo- 
ney being expended and wafted, as it were, pecum- 
arcus? Let us rather adopt that which Is' more 
iSmple and more true : Parcus is not giyen to s^ 

pian from either area or arcendoy but he is fo called 

« . ' • • • ' . ■ .. 

from parum or parvum, becaufe he is literally li^dci 
and mean.*' 

» i 

! AJlarve read fimething,'y^Oi ^z cuiloiR, alike elegant and 
inftradive, I have before made rnention. The njore opulent of 
the ancients had always in their retinue fervants regularly edu- 
cated, for the purpofe of reading to them at entertainments.—* 
Of the word /^rciij Gronovius gives a ftUl better interpretation. 
Parcere is ufed for fer^vare, or to keep; therefore f arcus may 
come a parcendo, that is, afervando* 
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BOOK IV. 



Chap. I. 



Difcourfs of Favmnus the phihfopber in the Socratic 
method J to a boafting grammarian. Definition of the 
^tn^d " fenus^^ from ^intus Scavola^ 

A GREAT multitude, of all ranks, were in 
th^ veftibule of the palatine palace, expeding 
the falute ' of Caefar *, There, in a circle of learned 

' Salute ^^-^x. was cuftomary for the clients and dependants 
of the great, when ^-ome was in its fplendour, to wait upon 
them at an early^ hour in the morning to bid them good-morrow. 
They had the appropriate name of falutatores, or faluters, given 
them, which, as may be naturally fuppofed^ was fometimes ap- 
plied as a term of the extremeft contempt. To this cuftom we 
have frequent alluiion in all the earlier- writers, but in Juvenal 
cfpccially :^^ 

** Solicitus, ne 
Tota falutatrix jam turba peregerit orbem." Sat. v. 21. 

It was not unufual with thefe faluters to attend their patrons from 
their houfes to the fenate houfe or forum; of which Shakefpeare 
feems not to have been ignorant, when he makes Cafca, Brutus, 
and the other confpirators, go to Casfar's houfe to conduct him 
to the fenate. 

^ C<^/2^.]— This, in all probability, was Hadrian. 
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inen, and in the prefence of Favorinus the philo- 
fopher, a certain perfon, "who knew a fmattering of 
grammar, was making a difplay of fbme fchool 
trifies about the genders and cafes of nouns. His 
brow was contracled, and, with an afFefted gravity 
of voice and countenance, he feemcd like an inter- 
preter and I'cgulator of the Sibylline oracles ': then, 
looking at Favorinus, whom he fcarcely knew, 
" The word fenus ^ alfo," fays he, ^* has different . 
genders, and is varioufly declined. The ancients 
ufed hoc pmuSi and htec penusy and in the genitive 
cafe both penerisy peniteriSy penerisy and penoris. Lu* 
cilius, moreover, in his fixteenth fatyr, ufed mun^ 
dus * (female ornaments) not as others do, in the 
mafculine, lyut neuter gender, as thus : 

I^egavit quidam uxori mundum omne penumque 
Quid mundum ? cjuid non ? nam quls disjudicet 
ifthyc?" 

Concerning all which he teized us with a number 
of quotations and examples. As he feemed mod 
di^ftingly full of himfelf, Favorinus mildly inter- 
rupted him — " My good mafter,'' fays he/ " what-, 
ever your name may be, you have told us a num- 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, and which, 
indeed, we did not defire to know. For what does 
k fignify to me, or him with whom I am Ipeaking, 

? Pemis. l-r^The precife meaning of the word fenus is ac- 
curately defined by Cicero, in his firft book de Natura Deoruni> 
>vhere he fays, " Penum qKq omne id quo vefcuntur homines ;" 
whatever conftitutes the food of men may be called /^/rof. 

^ Mundus.'] — Nonius Marcellus fays of this word, thaf it 
was ufed indifcriminately of the mafculine and neuter gender. 

of 
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of. what gender ^<:k«j is, or hdw it is declined, if no 
one in the ulage of this has been guilty of a bar- 
barifm ? But this, indeed, I really want to know^ 
what penus is, and what fenfe it bears, left I fhould 
call a thing in daily ufe, like the foreign tradefmen * 
attempting to fpeak Latin, by an improper name." 
— '^ What you aflc," he replied, " is eafily an- 
iwered: — Who does not know that penus means 
wine, corn, oil, pulfe, beans, and other things of this 
kind ?" — " And pray," returned Favorinus, '^ does 
penus alfo mean millet, panick, acorns, and barley ? 
for thefe are things nearly fimilar/' — When the 
other hefitated and was filent, " I do not wifh,'* he 
continued, '* that you ihould be under any difficulty 
in confidering whether the things I mentioned are 
expreifed by penus j but can you not, without giving 
any particular Ipecies o{ penus, dtimt whzt penus is, 
by fixing its kind, and explaining its differences ?" 
— ** I do not perfeftly underftand," anfwered the 
other, '^ what kind, and what differences you mean." 

9*Tra^e/men.]'^Th.ey who carried on the diiFerent trades at 
R.ome were, almoft without exception, foreigners, and canie 
from Syria, iEgypt, and other remote countries, and are alwajrs 
mentioned contemptupufly by the Latin writers. Perhaps I 
ihould have remarked on the expreflion of " good matter," that 
it was a familiar mode of expreffion amongft the Romans ; '< vir 
bone, mi bone, oh bone," being terms which perpetually occur. 
The term *« Good Mafter," applied to our Saviour in the gofpel, 
was rejeded by him as impertinent. The fame mode of expref- 
fion prevails amongfl ourfelves in common converfation, and is 
ufed by our beft writers without any appropriate fignification— 
good fir, goo4 man, good fellow, good friend, are very coxn- 
mon terms of addrefs. 

— ^^ You 
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~^' You alk a thing,** faid Favorinxis, " explained 
cleaily, to be explained more clearly, which can 
hardly be dpne: this is generally known, that every 
(iefinition con^fts of the genus and difference. Bu^ 
as you wilh me to explain this ftill more fully *, out 
of refpeft to ypu J will do fo/' — He then began 
^ follows : 

*? If I were to a(k you to tell me, and define 
by words, what is a man, I think you would hot 
reply, that you and X were men ; this would be 
to fhejw who is man, but pot to fay what man is. 
But if I were to alk you to define particularly what 
a man is, then certainly you would tell me that man 
is a mortal animal, fufceptible of reafon and know* 
IcdgCj, or you would ufe fpme other terms, difcri- 
minating him from all other ^iipals, Iq like man- 
ner I now afk you what penus is, not to nanie any 
fpecies oiftnus*^ — Then this qoxcomb replied, in a 
foft and humye tone — '* I have neither learned:i 
nor defired to learn, philofophy \ and if I ^o not 
know whether barley is oi penury or by what words 
penus is defined, I am not or that account ignorant 
of other parts of learning.*' — Then Favoriniis Ihiil-^ 
ingly replied, " To know what penus is, does no; 
belong more to our philofophy than to your. gram- 
mar. Yon remember, I believe, that it has often 

• Still more fully Jl'-^ltiXtx^SXy, «* If you wifti me to chew it for 
you firil;" a phrafe taken from nurfes chewing the food before 
they give it to infants : its application in this paflage is fufE- 
ciently obvious :— '* If you wifli me to make that more eafy 
which is eafy enough already."— See Erafmus's Proverbs. 

been 
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Ibeen enquired whether Virgil (aid ^ ^ penum inflruere 
Jongam/ or * longo ordine/ for you caqnot but 
know that ic Jias been read both >^ays. But^ tq 
put you in better humqur, not even our ancient maf- 
icers, who have been denominated wife men of the 
law, thought properly to have defined what penus 
is. I have been told that Q^ Scseyola, in explain-^ 
ing the word penus, thus expreffed himfelf : 

' Penus is that which may be either eaten or 
drunken ; and that, as Mutius lays, which is made 
ready for the mafter of the family, or the children 
of the matter of the family, qr for the family about 
the mafter, and his children doing their bufinefs, 
fcems properly to be penus. Tliofe things which 
are prepared every day to be eaten or drunken at 
dinner or at fupper, are not penus, but tbofe things 
father of this kind, which are colledted and preferved 
for future ufe, which are called penus becaufe they are 

' Firgil/aid,yrf^hR lines are in the firft ^neid, line 707, 

*^ Quinquaginta intus famuls quibus ordine longo 
Cura penum ftruere et Hammis adolere penates.'^ 

Upon which paflage confult Heyne, voL ii. p. 1 17* 

Dryden renders the paflage thus :— 

** Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The cenfers, and with fumes the gods adore.** 

In which paiTage the word in queilion is paiTed over without no« 
ticei it is evidently borrowed from the feventh book of the 
^diy^ty, 1. 103, thus rendered by Pope:— 

*' Full Mxy handmaids form the houihold train» 
Some turn the mill, or lift the golden grain y 
Some ply the loom, their buTy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fans die grove.** 
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'- not produced, but kept within, and in clofe cuftody 
(fenitus) ' — ^When I gave my felf/' he continued, " to 
the ftudy of philofophy, I had not thefe things addi* 
tionally^ to learn, fince it would be no lefs dilgracefbl 
for Roman citizens fpeaking Latin not to demonftratc 
a thing by its proper term, than not to call a man by 
his name *." — Thus did Favorinus lead common- 
place converfation from trifling and uninterefting 
fubjefts to thofe which it was more ufefiil to hear 
and to learn, with no abruptnefs or oftentation, but 
pertinently and agreeably. — On this word pehus I 
have thought proper to add, that Servius Sulpicius, 
in his Critical Remarks on Scaevola, obferved, that 
according to Cato ^Elius 9, not thofe things only which 

might 

\J • Call a man hy his «/i»r^.]— This is, in modern times^ confi- 
dered and felt, amongfl the politer part of the world, as an aft of 
rudenefs. The Romans, at leaft the more diftinguifhed among 
them, to avoid this, were attended in public by nomenclatores, \.% 
tell them the names of thofe they met.— See Horace : 

*' Mercemur fervum, qui didlat nomina laevum 
Qui fodiat latus & cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere.*' 

This afFeftation of forgetting the names of thofe you know, 
is very happily ridiculed by Shakfpeare, in his character of Fal^ 
conbridge:— 

** Well, now can I make any Joan a lady.— 
Good den. Sir Richard— God-a-mercy, fellow — 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter ; 

' For new-made honour doth forget men's names> 
Tls too relpedtive, and too fociable 
For your converfing." 

• Cato -/^//«j.l— This man's name was Cato ^lius Sextas : 
e was a conful in the year of Rome 555, and remarkable as 

well 
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might be eaten or drunken, but frankincenfc alfo, and 
wax lights, were penusy and generally whatever was 
prepared on this account. But Maflurius Sabinus, in 
his fecond book on the Civil Law, fays, that even 
whatever was prepared for the catde which the maf- 
ter ufed was alfo penus j that wood, twigs, and coals, 
by which penus was to be made ready, were by fome 
alfo confidered as penus. But of thofe things which 
were to be fold, as not wanted at home '**, or ufed in 
the fame place, fuch only were penus as were for an- 
nual confumption. 

well for his accompliihments of genius and learning, as for his 
integrity and temperance. He is honourably mentioned by En« 
nius, who calls him Cordatus Homo ; by Cicero, by Pliny, and by 
Plutarch. 

"** Not nxjantei at home,] — The word is fromercalia-^iho(e 
things which the mailer of a family puts apart for (ale» after re- 
ferving what is required for his ufe at home. 
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Differ ente betwixt «^ mwhus** md '^iitiUrk:'' the 
fewer of theje w&rds in the edi£l of the adilesi 
Whether an eunuch, or barhn woman, can be re-- 
turned i different fentinwtts upon thisfub^eSf. 

IN that part of the edid of the curule aediles ' which 
treats of the fale of flaves, it is thus written :— i 

«c TITULUS * i SCRIPtORUM * SINGULORUM • UTEI,' 
SCRIPTUS • SIT i COBRATO • iXA • UTEI . INTELLEGI i 
RECTE . POSSIT . QUID . MORBI ^ VITII . VE ; <HyOI i 
Q^. SIT . OyiS . FUGITIVU? . ERRO i YE . SIT i NOXA i 
VE^SOLUTUS i NON • SIT.". 

For 

ir « Curule adiles,'\'^\x. was the bufinefs and duty of thefc ma- 

giUrates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings; and 

they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 

eftates by fale or exchange. They were called curulcs from their 

privilege of fitting in public on ivory chairs,- which was allowed 

alfo to the diftator, the confuls, the cenfors, and the praetors, 

^^Titulusy ^f.]— The explanation of this form is attended with 

V^ feme difficulty ; but it feems to be this : — It was ufual amongfl 

thofe who fold flaves at Rome to fpeak of their different accom- 

plifhments and good qualities ; as, that they were frugal, honeft; 

ingenious, &c. To prevent, therefore, impofition and fraudy 

the sediles pafTed an edid, obliging the flave merchants to give 

with the flave to t)e fold, a true accodnt of his defe6ls, as well as 

of his good (Qualities. To make iti therefore, at all peHpkuous/ 

it feems indifpenfably neceifary to read, inflead o£ fcriftorumi 

fervprum ; the meaning of the edift will then be this : 

*^ Take care that the charadler (titulus) of each ilave be i^ 

fciibed^ that it may be dearly underflood what difeafe or defe6l 

' • cacli 
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For which reafon the old lawyers have enquired 
which is properly called morbofum mancipiumy and 
which vitiojumy and what is the difference betwixt 
morbus and vititm ^ Cselius Sabinus, in the book 
which he wrote on the edift of the curule aedilcs, 
fays, that Labeo defines the meaning of morbus thus : 
** morbus eft * habitus cujujque cor forts contra naturam 
qui ujum ejus facit det^ioremJ* — But the morbus ^ he 
fays, fometimes takes place in the whole, and 
fometimes only in part of the body* The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a conlumption or fe- 
ver; a partial morbus is as a blmdnels or lamenefs.— 
^* Balbus ^ autemy* he fays, *^ et atypus vitiofi magis 

quam 

• 

each may liave ; whether he be a fugitive^ or ia worthlefs, and 
whether he be free from all judicial puniihments." 

This tituluj, which I have tranllated ** charafter," was fufpend- 
ed about their necks. It was Hirther cullomary^ when flaves were 
fbld» to make them run and leap about> and to fhew themfelves 
naked> that the purchafers might have an opportunity of exa- 
mining their ftate of body. If the perfon who fold the flave 
could be proved in any refped guilty of falfehood concerning 
him, he was fined to the amount of twice the fum in queltion.— 
See Heineccius, p. 513. 

' Difference hefwixt morbus and *vitium,'\ — This difference is 
defined accurately by Cicero, in his fourth book of Tufculan 
Queflions, in a fentcnce which may be thus rendered : — They 
call a corruption of the whole bq^y morbus^ imbecility in con* 
^undion with morbus, they call agrotatio, 

♦ Morbus ^.]— " Morbus is the Hate of any body contrary 
to nature, making its ufefulnefs lefs." 

^^ Balbus, '\ — ^They who ftanmier, or have any impediment in ' 
their fpeech, are rather 'vitiofi than morbofii as a horfe who bitet' 
or kicks is <vitioJiiSy not mor bo/us , ' But he to whom the term^^ 
mriits may be applied is alfo 'uitio/us. Nor is thert in 
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quam morbofi Junt^ ut equus mordax, aut calcitroi W- 
tiofus non morbofus efty Jed cut morbus efty idem etiam 
vitiofus eft.;- Neque id tamen contra fit. Pot eft emm 
qui 'Vitiojus 0y noH morbofus ejfe. ^amobremy quum 
de homine morbojo ageretury nequaquam inquit, ita di-^ 
eeretur^- . quanti 6b id vitium minoris erit." 

Concerning an eunuch, it was afked, Whether he 
wasfold contrary to the sediles edidt, if the purchafer 
was ignorant that he was an eunuch ? — They fay^ 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being morbofus : for Labeo alfo averred, that fows * 
when fold, if barren, might. Concerning a barren 
woman^ if her ftcrility was from nature, they fay 
that Trebatius contradifted Labeo, For when 
Labeo faid that fhe might be returned as being im- 
perfect, Trebatius thought that, confiftently with this 
edift, it was otherwife^ and that the woman could 
not be returned y if her fterility was originally a defeU 
of nature. But if her health had fuffered, and the 
defe6t arofe from thence that (he was incapable of 
conception, then fhe might be confidered as im- 
perfeft, and might properly be returned. It was 

contradidllon. It is poflible for a man to be 'vUiofus and not 
morbofus ; for which reafon, when they fpoke of a perfon who 
was morbofus^ they by no means faid this — *' He wilt be of fo 
much lefs value on account of this «vz//«zzr." 

* S(yw5.'\ — The Aquilian law made quadrupeds liable to thtf 
fame rules, with refped to buying aiid felling, as flaves. But here 
Was a nice diftindlion betwixt the quadrupes and pecus. The 
quadrupes was the animal only which was broke to carry bur- 
dens. The pecus was id quod perpafcat.— There was a doubt 
amongfl the Roman lawyers, whether fows came under the de- 
nomination of quadrupeds.— -See Heineccius and Joillniani. 

alfq 
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^Ifo difputed of one dim of fight, called in Latin 
iufcitiofus^ arid of one who was toothlefs, fome 
fcontending that fuch might be returnedi others not^ 
iinlefs this defeat pi-bcecded from difeafe. With re- 
fpeft to one toothlefs, Servius affirmedj that he might 
be returned; Labeo thought otherwife — " For ma^ 
vjfy^ faid he, ^^ want fome one toothy and few ftien are 
more dijedjed on that account. And it is moji abjurd td 
Jay that men are born imperfeSli for infants are not 
born with teeth'' — It muft not be omitted, that in 
the books of the old lawyers morbus is diftinguifhed 
from vitium : vitium is perpetual, whilft morbus is 
fubjeft to variations. But if this be fo, contrary to 
the opinion of Labeo above-mentionedj neither a 
blind man nor eunuch is mbrbofusi I add the words 
of Maflurius Sabinusi from his fecond book of 
Civil Law; — " An infane or dumb perfon, or one 
who has a limb torn or wounded, or has ^ny de- 
feft making him lefs ufeflil, is morbofus. He who 
is ftiort-fighted may be confidered perfeft, as one 
^hd nins flpwlyi" . 



Vol. L R C a jl^.^^^ 
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Chap. III. 

No aSfms on mattimonial difputes before the Carvilim 
divorce. The proper fignification of the word *^ pel- 
lexy* and its derivation. 

WE are informed from tradition, that fol* five 
hundred years after the building of Rome> 
there were no afbions or fuits on matrimomal dif- 
putes> either iii Rome itfel^ or in Latium ^ indeed 
there was no occailon for any, no divorces having 
taken place. Servius Sulpicius alfo, in the book he 
wrote, de Dotibus> fays, that fureties on matrimo- 
nial difputes became firft neceflary when Spurius 
Carvilius, who was alfo called Ruga, a noble per^ 
fon, caufcd himfclf to be divorced * fi-om his wife, 

becaufe, 

* Di'vorced.] — This fa6l is recorded by Dionyfiua HalicaraaT- 
fenfis, by Pliny, by TertuUian, and by Gellius. Mr. Gibbon, 
relating, this, fays, he was quelUoned by the ceivfors, and hated 
by the people, but his divorce flood unimpeache^ in law; « The 
warmeft applaufe/' he adds, '' has been lavifhed on the virtues 
of the Romans who abflained from the exercife of this tempting 
fri'vihge above ^vt, hundred years ; but the fame faft evinces the 
unequal terms of a connexion,, in which the (lave was unable to 
renounce the tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relinquifk 
his flave.'*— See what the hiftorian fays on the fubjed of di- 
vorce> Vol. viii. page d't^.^^*^ The firft cauies of divorce, as 
allowed by Romulus, were drunkennefs, adultery, and falfe keys; 
thofe afterwards allowed were the moft trifling and contemptible 
that can be imagined. Some examples are enumerated by Hel- 
necdus^ and are foch as thefe : perver ieneis of temper ; Sulpl- 
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becaufe^ from 1 natural defeft, (he produced him 
no children* This happened in the five hundred 
and twenty-third year after the building of* the city, 
in the confulfhip of Marcus Atilius and Publiiis Va- 
lerius. This Carvilius is faid to have loved the 
wife whom he put away> with great affedtion j her 
manners and conduft were molt dear to him j but 
the lanftity of his oath got the better of his iricli- ' 
nation and his love, being compelled to fwear before 
the cenfbrs that he married for the fake of having 
children* A woman was denominated pellex % and 
accounted infamous, who vn& <^onne(fbed and lived 
with a man, who had a wife legally married to him* 
This appears from a very old law, faid to be king 
Numa's:— *'PeleX' . aSam . junonis » ne.tagito. 

SI. 



alls Galliis I'epudilted his wife becaUfe fhe was (een out o( doors 
without her head-drefs ; AntilHus Vetus divorced his wife be- , 
caufe fhe whifpered privately with her flave ; Sempronius So- 
phus fent away his wife becaufe ftie went to the games without 
his permiffion. Some fexit away their wives becaufe they were 
too oldi others becaufe they had foi'med more agreeable en*- 
gagements ; fome wives retired without contefl^ on feeing they 
were not agreeable to their huibands, on which occaiions they re- 
ceived prefents from him, &c. 

* /*^//^jr.]-«'Odier.< were o^ opinion^ that without rfny parti- 
cular circumilances of infamy or difgrace, ihe was iimply called 
pelUx who lived with a man as his concubine, fine nuptiis, with- 
out the ceremonies of marriage, , 

* P^/rx-.]— <« Let no harlot touch the altar of Juno, if Ihe does, 
let her with difhevelled hair facrifice a female lamb to Juno."— 
Juno was refpedled as the goddefs of marriage, and to be ex- 
cluded from her altars muft necefTarily have been coniidered as 
highly diigraceful. This ncgle^l, alfo, of the hair wa.s no fnv%.\k - 
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SI . TAGET • JUNONI . CRINIBUS . DEMISSIS . ARNAM . 
FEMINAM . CAIDITO." Pelkx is aS itaXXoc]^, OF voX- 

AaxK, being, like many other words, derived from 
the Greek. 

punifliment, as in all circumftances of religious ceremony the 
Roman matrons were minutely attentive to the difpoiition of 
their hair. 



Chap. IV. 

fFhat Servius Sulpicius, in his book ^^ Be DotihuSy* 
has written of the law and cujiom of ancient mar- 
riages. 

# 

SERVIUS Sulpicius, in his book de Dotibiis % 
informs us, that in the part of Italy which is 
called Latium, the ^aw and cuftom of marriages 
was of this kind : — 

" Qui uxorem dufturus erat ab co unde ducenda 
erat, ftipulabatur earn in matrimonium duftum iri : 
cui daturus erat, itidem Ipondebat daturum. 1$ 
contraftus ftipulationum fponfionumque dicebatur 
Iponfalia. Turn qure promifla erat, fponfa appella- 
batur, qui fpoponderat dufturum fponfus* Sed fi 

* De DonhusS\ — " Of Portions."— *The curious reader will find 
every thing relating to thi? fubjed treated at length by Bri/To- 
nius, in his tra6l concerning marriages, and by Heineccius, in 
his Syntagma. By the fame authors alfo, the marriage terms» 
foIemnitics> and cufloms have been accurately invefligated.*— 'See 
slUo Gibbon^ vol. viii. 56. 

poft 
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poft eas ftipulationes uxor non dabatur aut non du- 
cebatur, qui ftipulabatilr ex fponfu agebat. Judices 
cognofcebant. Judex quamobrem data acceptave non 
eflet uxor, quaerebat. Si nihil juftse caufse videbatur, 
litem pecunia asftimabat, quantique interfuerat eam 
uxorem accipi aut dari, eum qui Ipoponderat aut 
qui ftipulatus erat, condemnabat/' 

This law of marriage, Servilius fays, was ob- 
lerved till the time, when by the Julian law the 
rights of the city were extended to all Latium*. 
Neratius fays the fame thing in the book he wrgtte 
" Of Marriages,*' 

* All Latium,'] — This is fUll an indefinite expreffion, for it 
varied in the different periods of the Roman gre;itnefs. At firft 
it comprehended no more than a very fmall dillridl. It after- 
wards comprehended the different territories of the furroundlng 
nations^ whom Romulas and the kings his fucceffors fabd ued : 
it feems finally to have been ufed as fynonymous; with the whole 
of Italy. Virgil, defcribing -^neas as direding his courfe to 
Italy, ufes the expreffion of—" Tendimus in Latium," evi- 
dently in this latter fenfe. 
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Chap, V* 

Siery of the perfidy of the Etrufcan Joothfayers ; on 
"juhicb account this verje was Jung hy the boys aboHt 
the city of Rome : — 

'* Malum conftlium conjuliori fejfimum ^/' 

THE ftatuc in the Comitium' at Rome of 
Horatius (ioclcs % a moft valiant man, was 
ftruck by lightning ' ; on account of which light- 
ning expiation was to be niadcj and foothJ^yer^ 
were fent for from Etruria, who, with an unfriendly 
and hoftilc dif|?ofition to the Roman people, endea* 
voured to counteraft this expiation by oppofite re^ 
ligiou3 rites. They malignantly advifed this ftacue 
to be removed to a lower place, that the lun, from 

^ Comittum.'\-^'T\k\\ was a pjace near the $^rum, where tfacx 
Roman people on public occaiions afTembled, w4ience the af&m-> 
blies themfelves were afterwards called Comitia^ 

^ Horatius Cocle^J]-^T\as m^ alone fnffained the attack of 
the Etrurian army^ at the entrance of a bridge, and when it wa^ 
broken down,, fwam over to his countrymen. 

3 Struck ly lightning.]-r^Tht fnperftition of the ancient Ro- 
mans inclined them to believe that thunder and lightning were 
indications of the wrath of heaven, and to be expiated bjy the 
folemnities of religion. It was not, however, deemed indifcri* 
minatcly an ill omen.— ^Sce an example to. the contrary in Livy, 
$ook I. c. xUi.-r^The ufual expiation was the facrifice of ^ 
flieep.--See Herodotus, Vol. II. p. 254. — All places as well 
as perfons, ftruck with lightning, were viewed with a kind of 
pious horror. The places were always furrounded with a wall^ 
the things qx perfons were buried v(l\h much Volemnity, 

the 
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the oppofing Ihade of the buildings every where 
furrounding it, might never (hine upon it ; which^ 
when they had perfuaded to have fo done, they were 
accufed and brought before the people, and having 
confefled their perfidy, were put to death. It ap- 
peared that this ftatue, which indeed certain reafons 
luggefted afterwards proved to be juft, fliould be 
removed to a more elevated fituation, and it was 
accordingly placed in a lofty pofition, in the area 
of the temple of Vulcan j which thing turned out 
well and prolperoufly for the commonwealth. Af- 
terwards, becaufe the Etrufcan fbothfayers who had* 
given perfidious advice were proceeded againft and 
puniihed> this verfe, pertinently made, was (aid to. 
have been fung by the boys throughout the city : — 

'* Malum confilium confultori peffimum eft/' 

" Evil counfel * is moft pernicious to the giver 
of it/' 

, This ftory of the foothfayers, and of this Iambic 
verfe of fix feet, is found in the eleventh book of the 

♦ Evil counfeh &c.] —This kind of proverbial exprelTionJias 
been common in all times and languages. We have in fcrip- 
tore, ** They digged a pit for n>e^ and have fallen into the 
midft of it themfelves."-" Similar to this is the phrafe, <' Sibi 
parat malum qui alteri parat ;" and Virgil had this idea in mind, 
when fpeaking of Tolumniusj in his twelfths iEneid :-— 

<* Cadit ipfe Tolumnius augur. 
Primus in adverfos telum qui torferat hofles." 

^ *' The fatal augur falls, by whoTe command 
The truce was broken, and whofe lance embrued 
With Trojan bloods th' unhappy fight renew'd." 

R 4 Gtt.^x 
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Greater Annals, and in Verrius Flaccus, his firft 
book of Things worthy of Remertibrance. This 
verfe feems to be tranflated from a fimibr one of 
Hefiod: — 

f^ Evil counfel is moft pernicious to the giver 
ofit.'^ 



Chap. VI. 



9^he words of an ancient decree of the fenatCy in which 
an expiation by the mofi fokmnfacrifices was ordered^ 
hecaufe the fpeavs of Mars had moved in the chapek 
^he terms *^ hoflia fuccidanea^^ and^^ porcapr4eci' 
danea" are explained. Capito Ateius called certain 
holidays ^^ feria praddanea.^^ 

WH E N an earthquake happened S it was for- 
mally announced, and ^n expiatipn made ; 
thus I find it written in Ancient Memorials^ that it 

was 

' Earthquake ^^//^«^</.]— rWhcn any ph^nomenQiij contrary 
to the ufual courfe of nature, occurred, it was formally announced 
to the fenate, by the conful. The Sybillinq books were then 
ordered to be confulted, and expiations and fi^pplications di- 
refted to be folemnly performed. The fpears, or arms of Mars^ 
mentioned in the fubfequent paragraph, were termed andlia ; 
they were preferved in the capitol by a feleft body of prieils, 
called Salii. Upon their prefervation the fafety of the ^oman 
empire was prefumed to depend ; it was impious to move them 
from their place, except on certain occasions, and with peculiar 
yb/einnities. There was, in faft, but one ancile, but it is re- 

i^orted 
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^as announced to the fenate that the fpears of Mars 
had fhaken in the chapel of the palace. On this ac-f 
■^ount, a decree of the fenate pafled, in the confuL- 
Ihip of Marcus Antonius and Aulus Poftumius, of 
vhich this is a tranfcript * : 

" QUOD . C . JULIUS . L. F. PONTIFEX . NUN- 
jCIAVIT . IN . SACRARIO . IN . REGIA • HASTAS . MAR- 
TIAS . MOVISSE . DE . EA . RE • ITA . CENSUERUNT . 
UTI . M . ANTONIUS . CONSUL . HOSTIIS . MAJORI- 
BUS . JOVI . ET . IVf ARTI . PROCURARET . ET , CE- 
TERIS . DIS . OyiBUS . VIDERETUR . PLACANDIS . UTt 
PROCURASSET . SATIS . HABENDUM . CENSUERUNT . SI . 
QUID • SUCCIDANEIS . OPUS .ESSET . ROBIGUS . ACCEDE- 

9.ET." — As the fenate ufed the vford^ hojiiafuccidane^, 
}t was enquired what this expreflion meant. In the 
comedy of Plautus alfo,- which is called Epidicus, I • 

ported of Numa, that, in order to fecure the prefervation of this 
one, hje ordered a number of others to be made, fo exa6lly re- 
fembling it, th^t tjie difterence betwixt them could not be. dif- 
tinguiflied, 

* Tranfcript,'] — This edift may, perhaps, be thus rendered? 

** Since Calus Julius, high prieft, has formally announced, 
that in the fanftuary of the palace the fpears of Mars have 
moved, on this fubjedl they have thus decreed—- That M. An- 
tonius, the conful, (hould take care and offer the greater hoftias 
to Jupiter, Mars, and fuch other of the deities as he thinks it is 
necefTary to appeafe : and if it fhall be necefTary to add any fe- 
condary vidims, let the god Rubigo be honoured." 

Gronovius doubts whether the god Rubigo is here meant, or 
whether it fhould not be read Robius, which is found in fome 
manufcripts. If this be admitted, the meaning will be, *' If 
there be any fecondary victims. Jet a red ox be facrificed."— 
There was a god honoured at Rome by the name of Rubigo, 
peculiarly worihipped by huibandmen, sis having influence over 
corn. 
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have heard the fame term inveftigatcd in thcfe 
verfes : — 

*^ Men. — Piacularcm ' oportet fieri ob fhildtiam • 

■ 

tuam 
Ut meum tergum ftultitias tuac fobdas Jucci^ 
danetimJ'* 

But the bojiia are called fucr/dancae, the letter e^ ac- 
cording to the nature of the compound vowel, being 
changed into /; for they are, as it wcre» fucr^ancas, 
for if the firft boftia were not deemed fatisfaftory 
and adequate, others were brought afterwards, and 
flain ; which, after the firft were already flain, were, 
for the fake of expiation, fubftitutcd and flain after- 
wards (Juccidebantur ) and were therefore named 
Juccidaneay the letter i being pronounced long. I 
underftand there are fome who make this letter in 
this word, barbaroufly, Ihort. But, by the fanae ver- 
bal rcafoning, thefe facrifices were named fraci-- 
daneay which were flain the day preceding the fo- 
lemn facrifices. The hog alfo was named fraci'- 
daneuy which as an expiation it was cuftomary to of- 
fer to Ceres before the taking of the firft fruits, if a 
family in which a death had happened had not been 
purified, or had neglcfted any of the eflential rites 
of expiation. That the hog and certain facrifices 
were named, as I have faid above, fr4ecidane^, is fuf- 

3 Meft.^^PiacuIarim, ^cj-^Thefe lines are thus rendered in 
Thornton's Plautus : 

«« And muft I 
Atone then for your folly ? Shall my back 
Be ofFcred up a facred vi^m for it ?** 

I ficiently 
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ficienriy notorious j but what were iht ferU frkci^ 
ddnea is, I believe, lefs obvious. But I have fub- 
joined the words of Ateius Capico> from his fifth 
book dc Pontificio jure, — - *^ Tiberio Coruncanio * 
pontifici maximo feria fraeidanea in atrum diem 
inauguratae funt. Colle^um decrcvit non haben- 
dum religioni quin eo die fma pr/ecidanea ef* 
fcnt." 

^Tihenus,^ — ** Wlien Tiberius Coruncarius was pontifez 
maximus, the feriie pracidanedg were ordered on an unfortu- 
nate day; but the college determined that it would not be im- 
pious to celebrate ^t feria prdgcidanea on this day." 



wm 



CHA.P. VII. 

Of an Eptftle from Valerius Probus the grammarian^ , 
addrejfed Uf MarcelluSi upm the accent ef certain 
Carthaginian ^ords* 

t 

VALERIUS Probus the grammarian was in 
his time very eminent for learning. He pro- 
nounced Hannibal % Hafdnibal, and Haaiilcar a« 

• //^z«xr/^iiA]-^Gronovius obferves, that the laft fyllable in 
Hanubal it loag> being in the oriental tongue the fame as Baal, 
fteiR when^ the Creek word /9l|^of. la the CarthagmiaA 
tongue Hannibal iigaiHed ^' lord of favour :^ Hamikar in like 
manner is compofed of words which iinport ** a ftrong prince." 

Notwithftanding what is here faid, Juvenal ufe« the laft fyl- 
lable of Hannibal fhort.-^ 

<< Hannibal ct ftantes coltina in tirre mariti.^' 
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with a circumflex upon the penultima, as appears 
from a letter of his written to Marceilus, in which he 
^ffcrts, that this pronunciation was that of Plautus, 
Ennius, and many others of the ancients. He, how- 
ever, introduces only a Angle verfe from a compofi- 
tion of Ennius, which is called " Scipio */' — I add 
this verfe, which is a tetrameter, where, unlefs the 
third Tyllable of Hannibal's name be circumflexed, 
the metre will be defeftive -, the verfe of Ennius is 
this: — ' 

^^ Qui propter Hannibalis copias confiderant."^ 

* ^ri^w.]— The fubjcft of this poem is prefumed to be the 
exploits of Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 



Chap, VIIL 

What Cat us Fabricius /aid df Cornelius Rtffim^, a co^ 
vetous many whom^ though he hated him and was his 
enemy y he took care to have ekSled Qonjuh 

FABRICIUS Li^fcinus was a man who had 
obtained great glory, and performed many il- 
luftrious aftions. Publius Cornelius Rvjfinus was 
alfo a valiant man, and a good foldier, admirably 
Ikilled in military difcipline, but he was an exttor- 
tioner, and miferably covetoys, Fabricius neither 
liked this man, nor ufed his friendfhip % indeed he 
hated him for his manners. But when, in very pc-^ 
rilous times of the commonwealthi, confuls were to 

be 
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be elefted, this Rufinus follicited the confullhip?, and 
as his opponents were contemptible and unwarlik^ 
chara^ers, Fabricius exerted all his influence to 
have Rufinus made conful. Many being greatly 
aftonifhed that he ftiould drive to make that man 
conful who was a mi(er, and whom he perfonally 
hated ; Fabricius replied, ^^ It is not furprifing that 
I would rather be plundered than fold '." This 

Rufinus^ 

* naftJhU,]^^Thsit is, «* I would rather be plundered as an 
individual, than fold as a Have to the enemy."—- This face* 
tious reply is recorded alfo by Quintilian, with a little periphra- 
fis ; " I would rather be robbed by a citizen than fold by an 
enemy."— It feems a little abfurd, that the fame perfon Ihould 
be Higmatized as a fordid mifer by his neighbours, and pa« 
nifhed as a luxurious citizen by the magiitrate. This quota- 
tion from Cicero does not appear in any manufcript, and was 
probably not inferted by Gellius, but by fome other hand. 

We learn from this chapter the extent of the cenfor's office. 
That feverity, which in a riling ftate was a juft and neceflary 
meafure, as advancement was made in wealth and its concomi- 
tant luxuries, became either ridiculous or unavailing. The mode 
of expelling a fcnator was to omit his name, when the members 
of the houfe were called over. This duty originally belonged 
to the conful s, but the ceifors were exprefsly created to relieve 
them of this part of their trouble. — See Middleton's Tradl on 
the Roman Senate. Many examples are recorded of fenators 
being expelled by the cenfors, but it was often done, as appears, 
from the dilhonourable motives of private diflike or revenge. 
The term expreffing the duty of the cenfors with refpefl to the 
fenate was to this efFeft— See Cicero de Leg.—** Cenfores pro- 
brum in fenatu ne relinquiento. Is ordo vitio careto— ceteris 
fpecimen ello." — *' Let the cenfors leave nothing infamous in 
the fenate. Let this order be free from ftain; let them be an 
example to the reft." 
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Rufinus, when he had been twice coftful, and had 
difcharged the office of dictator, wis by FabriciuSi 
when ccnfor, expelled die fenate for hii luxury, be- 
cauie he had in his hotife ten pounds weight of 
filver. But what I have mentioned as the reply 
made by Fabricius concerning Cornelius Ruflnus is 
recorded in other places. M. Cicero, in his fe- 
Gond book de Oratore, fays, this anfwer was given^ 
not by Fabricius to others, but by Fabricius to Ru^ 
finus himfclf, on his thanking him for being ap- 
pomted conful through his means. Thefe arc Ci^* 
cero's words :— 

^' It is a mark of acutenefs when by a trifling cir- 
cumftance or expreffion^ what is fubde and obfcure 
becomes iUuftrated ; as when P. Cornelius, a man 
who had the charafter of a mifer ^nd extortioner, 
but who was very valiant, and a good general, re- 
turned thanks to C, Fabricius, becaufe, though hii 
enemy, he had made him conful during ar great and 
formidable war. — * You have no occafion to thank 
me,' was the reply, * if I had rather be plundered 
than fold.' '* 

We learn alfo from Cicero, that it often happened that men 
expelled the fenate by th^ ccnfors for imputed crimes, were 
ag^in reftored to their dignity, and were afterwards cenibrs them- 
felves. 



Chap* 
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Chap. IX. 

The proper meaning of *^ reUgiofus*^* the various Jignt" 
fixations to winch it is applied : the words of Ni" 
gidius Figulus on this fuljeSly taken from bis Com* 
mentaries. 

N I GIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varro 
was, I think, the mod learned of menj in his 
eleventh book of Granunatical Commentaries, re- 
cites a verfe, from an old poem, which defervcs tQ 
be remembered :— 

" Religentem ' effc oportet, religiofum nefas.*' 

Whofe this verfe is he does not fay, but in the 
fame place he obferves — *^ This is the invariable 
purport of fiich kinds of words as vinofus, mulierofus, 
religiofus, nummofiis, fignifying alWays the excels* of 
what is in queflion. For which reafon he was 
called religiofus who had bound himfelf by an in- 
temperate and fuperftitious regard to religion, which 

* lUUgemSim.']'^'T\ic meaning of this verie Teems to be^ <« We 
ought to be attentive to tke daties oi religion, without being fa* 
perftitioiis ^* or, perhaps otherwife, thus— ^' We ought to enter* 
tain a rational fear of the <lett]r, and not a iiiperftitifM fear/' 

^ ^^g'^fP'^ cxcffi.] — ^This mutt be conceded wik Amt cx« 
ception. — See on this fubjed the Adtrcarfiufiofi 
—With refped to the exainples here 
tme, anlefs of religirfus. This wofd is 
with /M/ by Gatslker, in his Open Cfidgi^^ 
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thing was imputed to him as a fault/' — But befidej^ 
what Nigidius has faid, religiofusy by another change 
of meaning, began to be ufed for ^ chafte peribny 
and one who confined himfelf By certain laws and 
limits. In like manner thefe words, which have the' 
lame origin, fcem to have a different fignificatioif, 
religioji dies and religtoja deluhra : religioji dies are 
thofe which are infamous, or clogged with Ibme ill 
omen, on which it was not deemed expedient to 
engage in divine things, or commence any hew bu- 
finefs, which days, a multitude of ignorant people 
abfurdly and falfcly call nefafiu Therefore Cicerfty 
in the ninth book of" his Epiftles tb Atticus, fays — 
*^ Our anceftors conlidered the day of the battle of 
AUia ^ as more unfortunate than that when the cit^ 
was tal<eni becaufe this latter calamity was the con- 
fequence of die former. The one day, therefore, is 
religiofusy the other not commonly known." — But 
the fame Cicero, in his Oration about the kppoiht- 
rnent of an accufer, ufes die expreffion of religiofa 
delubra^ not as ominous and calamitous, but as full 
of dignity and veneration. But Maffurius Sabinus^ 
in his Commentaries de Indigenis, fays — " Reli^ 
giojum is that which, on account of a certain fanftity, 
is remote and fepa rated from us, the word coming 
a reliquendo, as casrimoniae a carendo/' — According 

' Jilia,\ — This river flowed into the Tiber, at the diftancc 
of about ninety miles from Rome. In this place the Roman 
legions were defeated by the Gauls, under the command of Bren-^ 
uus. Virgil, in his feventh iEneid, calls the Allia an inaufpK 
cious name :— 

" Quofque fecans infauftum interluit Allia ftomen\^ 

to 
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fb this interpretation of Sabinus, thofe temples and 
ihrines are religiofa, which are to be approached, not 
TUlgarly lior raftily, but chaftely and reverently, asi 
infpiring awe and veneration, and by no means tCi 
be profaned. Thofe days are termed religiofi^ which, 
,from a contrary reafon, we pafs by on account of 
their being unfortunately ominous. For which rea* 
fon Terence ^ in his Self-tormentor, fays— *^ Then 
by way of gift I have only — well, well : for to tell 
her 1 have nothing, I religioufly avoid.*' 

But ifj as Nigidius obferves, all woixis of this ter- 
mmation fignify excefs, and have therefore a bad 
fenfe, as vinofus, mulierofus, verbofus, morofus, fa- 
mbfus, why not then, ingeniofus, formofus, and offi- 
ciofus, with Ipeciofus, which come from ingenium, 
forma, officium, why not alio difciplinofus, cpnfili- 
ofus, viftoriofus, which M. Cato has fo written ? and 
why not too, facundiofa, which Sempronius Afel- 
Ho, in his thirteenth book of Annals, has thus ufed : 
*^ Fafta fua fpeftari oportere, non di£ta, fi minus fa- 
cundiofa effent y* why, I fay, are all thefe applied, 
not in a bad but contrary fenfe, although they re- 
fpeftively fignify excefs of that which they exprcfs ? 
Is it becaufe a certain neceflary limit muft be pro- 
pofed to the words I firft adduced ? For it may be 
&id of gallantry, if exceffive and immoderate ; of 
manners, if too various i of words, if perpetual, infi- 
nite, and obtrufivci of &me, if too great, reftlels, and 

^ TirAsrcr.]— Terence^ in a riihfc<priitjwfi^j jifri tly trnn 1 ■ 
ligi9jks in a bad (enic :—> 

Vol. I. 
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invidious; that they are neither praifcworthy tior 
ufcful. But neither genius, duty, beauty, difciplines 
Counfel, vidtory, nor eloquence, can be circum-^ 
fcribed by any limits, for the greater and more cx- 
tenfive they are, by fo much the more arc thqr 
entitled to praife. 



Chap. X. 

fbe order of ajking opinions^ as obferved in tbe/enaie^ 
Diffute in thejenate between Caius dejar the con/kl, 
and Marcus, Cato, who confumed the wbok d^ tB 
Jpeaking. 

BEFORE the law which is now obferved in 
holding the fenate^ the order of taking the votes 
varied '. Sometimes his opinion was firft aiked 

* Taiing the 'votts 'varied,'] — Every thing relating to the Ron 
man fenate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle- 
ton in the tra^ abovementioned. Originally it was the caftom 
for the conful firft to fpeak himfelf on the fubje^ introdticed^ 
and then to a(k the opinions of the fenators by name, beginniag 
with thofe of the higheft rank. In the later ages of Rome, th« 
conful paid the compliment to whomfocver he thought proper* 
Cftlius treats more at length on this head. Book XI V. chap. vii. 
It appears that this compliment extended only to a few of the 
conful's more intimate friends, or near relations, and that after- 
wards the opinions of the fenators were regularly aiked, accord- 
ing to their rank and feniority. 
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who w^s firft chofen by the Cenfors to the fenate j 
fometimes theirs, who were the confuls eleft ; fomc 
of the confuls, influenced by private attachment 
or connexion, paid a compliment to fuch as they 
thought proper, by alking their fentiments firfl:, 
contrary to the ufual cuftom. It was neverchelefs 
obferved, that when the ufual cuftom was not fol- 
lowed, the fentiment of no perfon was afked firft, 
but of cpnfular dignity. C. Casfar, in the confuU 
ftiip which he held jointly with M. Bibulus, is faid 
to have afked, the fentiments of four only, contrary 
to the ufual cuftom. Of thcfe four, the firft he 
afield was M. Craffus, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius Pompey, he began to put 
the queftion firft to Pompey, Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero, relates that he affigned the reafon of this 
to the fenate, which he affirms that he had heard 
from his patronl. This thing alfo Capito Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compofed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the fame book of Capita 
this alfo appears: — " Caius Csefar the conful," he 
relates, " alked the opinion of M. Cato. Cat3 
was unwilling that the matter in queftion ftiould be 
accompliftied, becaufe it did not feem falutary to 
the ftate. In order to protraft the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in 
fpeaking. It was the privilege of every fenator, 
when alked his opinion, to fay on every fubjeft 
whatever he pleafed*, and as long as he liked. 

Cxfar 

* tfhatever he pIea/ed.\^\Jn^\it the cuftom wifely eftabMicd 
in ottf houfes of parliament, a feiiator of anci^ RomCy wl 

Vox.. I. , S 1 
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Csefar the conful called the meffenger % and ordered 
Cato, as he did not make an end, to be feized whilft 
ipeaking, and carried to prifon. The fenate rofe, 
and accompanied Cato to the prifon. This excit- 
ing an odium, Caefar defifted, and ordered Cato to 
be difcharged." 

called upon to deliver his opinion, might leave the fubjeft in 
queftion, atid expatiate as he pleafed upon any other. This is 
afTcrted, as well by our author as by Ta<?itus : ** Licel-e patri- 
bus quoties jus fententiae dicendx accepifTent, quae vellent cxpri- 
mere, relationemque in ea poftulare.'*— Ann, 13, I4*— The fe- 
nators were allowed, whenever they had the power of declaring 
their opinions, to introduce whatever they thought proper, and 
to require a difcufiion of it. 

* Meffenger, '\ — The word in Latin is viator, which feems ia 
every refpeft to correfpond with what we underftand by mef- 
fenger. Perhaps I might with equal propriety have tranfiated 
viator by apparitor, or furomoner, for which latter word we 
have the authority of Shaklpeare. The great men of Rome, re- 
iiding at their villas, kept thefe viatores ormeffengers to come for 
them when any queftion of particular importance was debated. 
Many examples are recorded in the Roman hiftorians, befides 
the prefent, of the time which ought to have been em^doyed in 
ferious deliberation about the welfare of the date, being con- 
fumed in ufelefs and impertinent fquabbles among the fenators* 
Happy would it be, perhaps, if the fenators of modem times 
were always free from fimilar impttations. 



Chap; 
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Chap. XL 

Certain more refined obfervations of Ariftoxenus upon 
Pythagoras y with fome Jimilar remarks of Plutarch 
on the fame fuhjell. 

AN opinion equally ancient and falfe progrcf- 
fiveljr prevailed, that Pythagoras the philolb- 
pher did not eat animal food ' ^ that he alfo ab- 
ftained from beans^ in Greek xu»jt*e;. The poet 
Callimachus was of this opinion—^' Not to touch 

' ufff/«Mi/yW.}«-Every pamcular which has been recorded 
of the life q£ Pythagoras, either interefting in itfelf, or of any 
importance to morals or to men» will be found in Dr. Enfield'« 
ufefiil Hiftory of Philofophy. Among other extraordinary thing* 
told of this wonderful man, it is faid, that he once prevented 
an ox from eating beans by whifpering in its ear. It is very 
probable, that the founder of a fed, anxious to difiinguifh him* 
ielf, and to fet apart his dlfciples from the reft of mankind, 
ihould enjoin them many peculiarities, which, if rea(bn does not 
disapprove, it cannot pofllbly admire ; and, indeed, fome adts of 
extravagance, which the vulgar and uninformed might revere as 
cffeds of extraordinary wifdom. But it will not be aflerted, 
that a fuperior mind, like that of Pythagoras, intended any 
thing more by forbiddbg certain articles of food, than to incul« 
cate the neceffity and the advantage of fyflematic temperance. 

Bayle is of opinion, that the authority and afTertion of Arif- 
toxenus, as here j^ecorded, is of no great weight. It is certain 
(fee Herodotus, Book II.) that the ^Egyptians fcrupuloufly ab- 
ftuncd from beans, and it is equally notorious that Pythagoras 
borrowed many of his ideas and dogmas from the Egyptians, 

S 3 X^^'WiSk^ 
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beans, nor to eat of any thing having blood % as 
Pythagoras has commanded, fo do L" 

Agreeably to the fame opinion, Cicero in his firft 

book of Divination has thefe words : — 

fit 
" Plato direfts to go to fleep with the body fb 

circumftanced that the mind may be free from per^ 
turbation or delufion. For which reafon it was fup- 
pofed that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat 
beans, becaufe this food has a certain windy quality 
injurious to thofe who feek mental compolure."— 
Thus far Cicero i but Ariftoxenus ', the mufician, who 
was very curious with refpeft to ancient literature, and 
a difciple of Ariftotle, in the book which he has left 
coilcjjrning Pythagoras, affirms that this philofo- 
pher ufed no vegetable more frequently than beans, 
becaufe this food gradually relieved the bowels. I 
have added the words of Ariftoxenus :^*^ Pytha- 
goras grcady preferred beans to other kinds pf 

• Halving i/o^i/.]— The reading of this pa/Tage has been diT^ 
puted. Bentley recommends the reading of aQ^urtPt without 
life, or not having life, and othe* commentators vindicate va- 
rious readings. Gronovius ridicules the reading of Bentley^ 
and recommends avfivp-rov, Ei;nellus, with greater plauiibility» 
Vould read acQiurcc, non animalia. 

3 Jri/fox€nus,']^^This writer was not only excellent with re- 
fped to mufical accomplilhments, but he wrote various books on 
mifcellaneous fubjeds. — See Athenacus, Book XIV. I before 
obferved, that Bayle treats the opinion of Ariftoxenus on th^ 
fubjed with fome contempt; and whoever wifhes to fee the 
opinions of various learned men on the fubjedl difcu^d in this 
chapter, will do well to confult Bayie, at the article. Pythagoras. 
According to Suidas, Ariftoxenus was -the author of 453 vo- 
lumes ; he lived in the time of Alexander t^ Gr^at. His trea<» 
life on mufic was republiftied by Meurfius» 
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pulfc, as being of an aftive and purgative quality; 
he therefore particularly ufed it/' 

The fanie Ariftoxenus relates, that he lived much 
upon very young pigs and kids. This he appears 
to have learned fix)m Xenophilus, the intimate 
friend of Pythagoras, and from certain others who 
were advanced in years, and lived not long after the 
age of Pythagoras. What he fays of animals^ is 
confirmed by Alexis *, in . the comedy which is 
called the Life of Pythagoras. As to his not eat- 
ing beans, the caufe of the miftake feems to be 
a vcrfe of Empedoclcs, of the Pythagorean feft, to 
this efFeft : — 

*' Oh miferable, moft miferable men, keep your 
hands from beans." 

Many have thought that Kva/M^ there meant only 
pulfe i but they who have examined the vcrfes of 

♦ jilfxis,'] — Thw poet has been mentioned already in the fe- 
cond book : of the comedy here alluded to> (wo fragments only 
remain. They are found in the Excerpta of Grotius. I fubjoid 
them> as they feem pertinent as to the fubjed of this chapter, 
gnd feemingly apply to the peculiarities of the Pythagorean 
fea :— 

^ Y^«To$ ttir%f^QV x(;«d«f •? i% ijA09 mm 

*f (Take) a cup of pure water, if you drink k crudt 
It will be harfh and unpalatable." 

«♦ It was heceflary to endure for a time want of ibadflDdC 
Cold, filence> forrow, and not wafhing/' 

AXov^»»y feem^ to have no diftinft fignificadon from'^^virM. 

S 4 "Sissc^ 
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Empedocles with more diligence and fagacity fajr, 
that in this paffage the word fignifies tefiiculi, and 
that they, according to the Pythagorean cuftom, 
were by an occult and fymbolic meaning called 
kuamiy becaufc of a prolific and generative nature. 
From which latter property, Empcdocles in this 
verfe does not wifti to deter men from eating 
beans, but from indulgence of exceflivc venery. 
Plutarch alfo, a man of great authority as a teacher^ 
in the firft book which he wrote on Homer, af- 
firms, that Ariftotle wrote the fajxie thing of the Py- 
thagoreans, that they did not abfkain from eating 
animals, but only from a fmall part of them. — The 
words of Plutarch, as the matter is curious^ arc 
here fubjoined :— 

** Ariftotle fays that the Pythagoreans abftained 
from the private parts, the heart, the fea virchin, 
and certain fimilar things, uilng all others indifcri- 
minately," 

But Plutarch in his Sympofiacs aflerts, that the 
• Pythagoreans abftained from certain filhes. It is 
notorious that Pythagoras himfelf was accuftorned to 
fay, that he was originally Euphorbus^ Thcfc 
things, therefore, are more remote than what Clear- 
chus and Dicaearchus have handed down to me-? 

' Eufhorius,^ — This is ridieuled by Tertullian, but is af* 
firmed with much folemnity by Diogenes Laertius, and the Scho- 
liaft to Apollonius Rhodius. The aiTertipn is adduced by va- 
rious writers on the fubjed^ to prove t)^t Pythagoras owe4 
much of his reputation to impofture, for why, it is aiked» did he 
p;-etend to thefe, and fimilar wond^rsji but that he might more 
eafily impofe uppn ^e credulity of an ignorant and fuperftitio^ 
people? 

inoryi 
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moiy, that he was afterwards Pyrander, then Calli- 
clea, then a courtezan of very beautiful alpeft, 
whofe name was Alee, 



Chap. XII. 

Cenforial marks and animadverjions found in ancient mo^ 
mmenfs, worthy of remembrance. 

IF any one permitted his land to run to wafte, 
and did not plough or keep it in order, or if 
any one had neglefted his trees or vineyard, it was 
not with impunity; it fell within the cenfor's au- 
thority, and the cenjfors degraded him. Alfo, if any 
Roman knight had a horfe out of condition, or un- 
leemly to look on, he was fined for impolitia, 
which is the fame as if you w^re to fay incuria, or 
want of care. There are good authorities for both 
thefe circumftancesi and M. Cato has frequently at- 
tefted them. 

The proper and original jqrifdiftion of the qenfors feems to \y 
have been intended to extend to the immoralities^ extravagance^ 
and vices of the citizens. This they were authorized to do^ 
without refped of ranli or fortune, and they folenmly fwore to 
difcharge their duty without partiality. But, after all, it feems, 
that the puniihment of thecenfors did not extend very far, nor 
was it coniidered as of very ferious importance ; it was often re* 
filled, and often revenged. It might always be removed by an 
appeal to the people, if onjufUy inflicted ; and it does not appear 
to have endured beyond the limits of the cenibr*8 year of office. 
A cenfor, who undertook to expel MeteUus from the fenate, wy . 
by him, when txibune, ordered to be thrown from the Taipdit, j 
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rock^ which pnnifhment wootd certainly have been inflifted^ if 
the other tribunes had not refcued the vi£dm from the wrath o( 
their colleague. This> however^ it mud be acknowledged^ was a 
^A which happened a long time after the firfl creation of the of- 
Ice. 



Chap. XIIL 



fbe founds of flutes y made in a particular manner y can 
curt thofe affliUed with thefciatica. 

IT has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory^ that when the pains of 
the fciatica are moft fevere, they will be affuaged by 
the foft notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book of Theophraftus, that the melody of 
the flute, flcilfuUy and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the bites of vipers. The fame is related in 
a book of Dcmocritus, which is entitled ^* Of 
Plagues and Peftilential Diforders." In this he fayi, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy for many hu- 
man complaints. So great is the fympathy betwixt 
the bodies'^ and the minds of men, and betwixt the 
maladies and remedies of mind and body. 

On perufing this chapter, the Italian remedy of muiical fonndt 
for the bite of the tarantula will occur to every reader. How 
great, or how particular the fympathy may be betwixt the bcH 
dily organs of men and the afFedions communicated to the 
brain, by the means of the auditory nerves, is a queftion mucli 
loo fubtle for my capacity to inveftigate. One fimple operation 
nf harmony fetmi capable of obvious and fadsfaApr^ explana^ 

tioik 
4 
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Chap. XIV. 

jbie^dou pfHofiUitts Mancinus th€ ^diky nnd Mamtlht 
the courkzm : the words of thi decree of the trilmnes 
to whom Mamlia i^pealed. 

AS I was reading the ninth book of the Conjec- 
tures of Ateiu3 Capito on Public Decifions, I 
met with a decree of the tribunes full of ancient 
gravity. I therefore remembered it i it was upon 
this occafion, and to this purport. — A. Hoftilius 
Mancinus was curule aedile. He fummoned Ma- 
milia the courtezan before the people, becaufe he 

tion. Agitation of mind will often occafion, and always in<* 
creafe, the difeafe called fever, and indeed many other com- 
plaints to which the body is liable. As far as mental agita* 
tion is concerned, moft men muft have felt that it is in the power 
of foft and tender mufic'to foothe and compofe it. The cure of 
the bite of the tarantula by muiic is not enough authenticated: 
what feems moft difficult to be comprehended is, that the fame 
kind of muiic is not always fuccefsful ; one perfon requires one 
inftrument, and one another.— See Mead on poifonsw— To all 
peribns thus afFetled quick muiic is, however, indifpenfable. The 
dodor obferves, that 90 one was ever known to be cured by 
ilow or peniive harmony. The curious reader will find two ex* 
traordinary anecdotes of fevers cured by muiic, which had no 
conne£Uon (apparently) with the wounds •fpoifonous animals, 
in the 23d volftne of the Gentleman's Magazine; and th« 
lover of poetry has a beautiful defcription of the efFefts of mu^ 
iic in exciting the palfions of rage and love in Dryden's ode. r— 
See alio fiayle, article Gondim£l, where many entertaining 
anecdotes of the various effe^ of muiical foan^ are recorded. 
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was wounded from hor apartment * by a ftone in 
the nightj and he (hewed the wound which the ftone 
had made. Mamilia appealed to the tribunes of the 
people. To them 0ie related^ that Mancinus came 
to her houfe at an unfeafbnable hour \ (he was not at 
liberty to receive him into her apartments $ and^ on 
his endeavouring violently to break in^ he was re« 
pelled with ftones. The tribunes decreed that the 
sedile was properly driven from the place> where he 
ought not to have appeared with a garland *. They 
aUb prevented the sdile from appeaHng to the 
people. 

Chap* 

* Apartmtm,'\ — ^The word» in the edidon o^ Grcmovius, if tt- 
bulato; it is read in other placet ambnlacro, which Solinus ad 
Salmafium correfls to ambnlatHy which would fignify, as he 
walked along, 

* With agarland.'j'^ThsLt is, witii marks of intemperance. 
For in a drinking party it was always cnftomary to wear gar* 
lands, as appears perpetually in the claffic writers. The- aedib 
was alfo guilty of another impropriety. It was particularly the 
province and duty of his office to regulate taverns and houies of 
ill fame. Seneca, in his traft De Vita Beata, calls farodieU, hy 
an elegant periphraiis, loca aedilem metuenua, places feanng 
the acdile. And yet in the Afinaria of Plautos, Argyfippus 
threatens Cleaereta the bawd, that he will prefer a complaint 
ugainft her ad tres viros. The tres viri appear to have been a 
kind of fuperior watch, who took care of the ibeets by night. 
Ovid tells us, that at an early period of life he was defied to 
this office :— 

'' Deque viris quondam pars tribns una fui.'* 

The particular condition and circumfbinces of conrtex^ni (me# 
retrices) at Rome, is explained at length by Bxiflbnius, in hit 
learned book Dc veteri Riti^ Nuptianun et Jiire Connubi- 

Qfumn 
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Chap. XV. 

Defence of an opinion in SaUuft^s biftory^ whieb bis 
enemies cenfure with violence and malignity. 

TH £ elegance of Salluft's ftyle^ and his care ia 
conftrufting and giving a new turn to his ex- 
preflions^ has excited much invidioufnefs; and many, 
even of fuperior minds, have bufied thennielves to dif- 
CQver and point out blemifhes> carping at him with 
an equal degree of ignorance and malignity. There 
are certainly fqme things deferving reprehenfion, as 
that paflage in the hiftory of Catiline, wiuch carries 
the appearance of negleffc and haftc-^It is this r— • 

^^ To me, indeed, although an equal reputatioa 
by no means attends the writer and performer of ac- 
tions^ it feems in the fui( degree difficult to record 
exploits. Firfl, becaufe the ftyle fhould be equal 
to the fubjeffc % fecondly, becaufe, when you point 
out &ults, many will think you influenced by mafe- 
volence and envy. When you expatiate on the 
great valour and glory of the good, whatever any 
one thinks he himfelf could do, he hears with com* 

Onim« It appears that courtezans were obliged formally to 
leave their naines> and intimate their profeffion* at the asdile'a 
hoafe or office.— See a carious paflage in Tadtiis : '' Veftilia, 
praetoria E&milia genita^ licentiam ftupri afud gediles vulgave* 
jrat» more inter veteres recepto.*'-— ^ Veftilia* bom of a patrician 
family^ had made known her profcffion at the wUlesn according 
to a caftoan of oor ancefton.** 
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placencys all beyond this, he deems feigned and 
falfe." 

He propofed, they objeft, to relate the caufes 
ivhy it appeared difficult to record exploits 9 but 
firft, without relating any caufe, he makes Complaints. 
For it does not feem to be a caufe why hiftory 
Ihould be a difficult work, that they who read, either 
falfely interpret what is written, or do not believe 
it to be true. The expreffion, they fay, of diffiadt^ 
is liable and obvious to mifmterpretarion ; becauie 
that vhich is difficult, is fo from the difficulty of 
the work itfelf, not from the miftaken opinions 
of others. This is what thefe mafevolent objeftors 
urge.* But Salluft ufes the word arduumy not for 
what is difficult only, but what the Greeks calT 
^fr;^fpgj and yjxXntovy which is not difficult alone, 
but troublefome, inconvenient, and intraftable, widi 
the meaning of which words the expreffion of Sal- 
luft abovementioned is perfeftly confiftent. 

C H A F. 

Y The ftyle of Sallufl cxercifcd the critical fagacity of many 
writers, both in ancient and modern times. The elegant Aiinius 
Pollio reprehended him as too fond of old and obfolete words. 
— *See Suetonius.— «^rom which imputation he is again ably vin- 
dicated by Bay le.— See the article Raynaud.— Again* Dr. 
Blair, in his ledlures, affirms of Salluft, that he attended morp to 
the elegance of his narrative, than to the unfolding of fecret 
caufes and fprings. It is, perhaps, a more ferious acciifadoi\ 
againft him, that he, who in bis writings declaimed againft im* 
morality and vice, was himfelf a very profligate charadler. H« 
was folemnly accufed of adultery before the prstor, and feverely 
reprehended by the cenfor in a full fenate for his profligacy* 
The expreflion of Mr. Gibbon on this fubje£l is foxnewiut fingn- 

lar. 



'\ 
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Chap. XVI. 

Of certain 'mords declined by Varro and NigidiuSj ecn-^ 
trary t^ the ufual cufiom : Jome examples of the fame 
kind from the ancients. tj*; ' 

WE find that M. Varro, and P. Nigidius, 
the moft learned of the Romans, invariably 
laid and wrote fcnatuis, donnuis, and fluftuis, which 
is the genitive cafe, regularly fronm fenatus, domus, 
and fluftus 5 whence in like nmanncr they faid, fe- 
natui, domui, fluftui. Sec. This verfe alfo of Te* 
rence, the comic poet, is in the older books thus, 
written: — 

^* Ejus anuis opinor caufa quae eft mortua." 

Some of the old grammarians have wifhed to 
ftrcngthen this their authority by thus reafoning ;— 
that every dative cafe Angular, ending in /, if not like 
Ae'genitiye Angular, this latter is formed by adding j. 



lftr.«^< The hiftorian Salluft, who »/^//x praftifed the vices 
which he has fo eloquently cenfured, employed the pluader of 
Numidia to adorn his palace and his gardens on the Quirinal 

Whatever \ku vites may have been> to which I make alla* 
$011 with regret, the charader of Salluft as a writer ftands far 
above my praife* and his writings will continue to be read with 
admiration and infb:a£tion» as long as a combination of ftrengtH 
with elegance ihali be confidered as the excellence of hiflorical 
compofition.— •*' From this rank/' to borrow an expreffion of 
fhilippus Carolus, *• which he has always enjoyed, there exift 
no cenfors whp have power to remove him." 
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as patri^ patris j duci, ducis i caedi, csedis. Whciii 
therefore, they urge in the dative Cafe, we fay^ huic 
fenatui, the genitive (ingular from this, is not fenatus 
but fenatuis. But all do not allow that in the dative 
cafe it ought to be fenatui rather than fenatu ; as 
Lucilius in this cale ufes vidhi and anu, not vi6hii 
and anui : — . 

** Quod fumptum atque epulas viftu praeponis 
honcfto." 

In another place he fays, anu noceo. Virgil alio, 
in the dative cafe ufes afpedtu, not alpeftui— - 

*^ Tcque afpe£hi ne fubtrahe noftro/' 

And ill the Georgics — 

*' Quod nee concubitu indulgent/' 

Caius Caefar alfo, whofe authority refpe£Bng the 
Latin language is very great, fays in his Anti-Cato 
— *^ Unius arroganriae, fuperbiaeque, donunatuque/* 
Alfo in his third Oration againft Dolabella— ^* Ibi 
ifti quorum in asdibus &nifque pofita et honori erant 
et ornatu/* Likewife in his books on analogy, he 
thinks all words of this kind arc to be written 
without the i. 

Perpetual examples of this ufage of the ablative of die (bmtli 
decleflfion, inftead of the dative, occur in Virgil» Cicero, Cssftr, 
and the bed Latin writers. Rutgurfius has coUeded die tabaW 
of this Nigidius, and illu&rated them with notes. Crfarcer^ 
tainly wrote two books againft Cato; his books of analogy are 
mentioned by Suetonius, but no fragments of the works here al- 
luded to remain. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XVIL 

Of the nature of certain particles wbicby prefixed to 
verbs y appear to become lopg without elegance or pro-* 
prietyy difcujfed by various infiances and arguments. 



I 



N the eleventh of Lucilius are thefe verfes : 



" Scipiadae magna improbus objiciebat Afelr 
lus 
Luftnim illo eenfore malum infclixque fuifle/' 

1 have heard many read objiciebat with the o long, 
which they fay they do to preferve the metre. The 
fame has alfo in another place— 

*^ Et jam 

Cohjicere in verfus diftum praeconis volebam 
GranI/* 



Here alfo the firft prepofition of the verb is long, 
for the fame reafon. Again, in his fifteenth— ''^ 

** Subjiclt hinc humilem et fufferftus pofteri- 



orem.'* 



They read fubjicit with the u long, becaufe in an 
heroic verfe the firft fyllable cannot properly be 
fliort. Thus, in the Epidicus of Plautus they pror 
nounce con as a long fyllable : — 

^^ Age nunc jam, orna te, £jpidice, et pallium in 
collum conjice," 

Vol. L T 1 hi^vc 
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I have alfo heard fubjicit in Virgil pronounced long 
by many,— 

*' Et jam Parnafia kurus 
Parva fub ingcnti matris fe fubjicit umbra.*' 

But neither oby nor the prepofition fub^ have the 
nature of a long fyUabk, nor indeed cony unleiii 
when liich letter^ follow it as are found in the words 
conjiituit and confeciti or when the letter ;i is cut 
oflfi as Salluft fays, ^' cooper tus facinoribusJ'^ — But in 
thefe inftances which I have adduced, the metre 
may be perfeft, and thefe prepofitions not made 
barbaroufly long, for in thefe words the fecond 
letter fhould be written, not with one but two iu 
For the word to which the above-mentioned par- 
ticles are prefixed, is not icio hut jacio, and does 
not make the perfcft idt but jecit. This, being 
compounded of the letter a, changes a into /> as 
in the words injilio and incipioy and thus has the 
force of a confonant. For which rcafon this fyl- 
lable, pronounced a little broader and longer, does 
not fuffer the firft fyllablc to be fhort, but makes it 
long by pofition, and therefore the meafure of the 
verfe, and the regularity of the pronunciation, re- 
mains. What I have faid, tends to (hew that in 
this paffage of the fixth book of Virgil — 

*' Eripe me his invidte malis, aut tu mihi terram 
Injice — " 

injice is to be pronounced and written as above- 
mentioned, unlefs any one Ihould be fo perverfe 
as in c\fis word alfo to make the prepofition in long, 
for thd fake of t}ie metre* In okkibusy therefore, 

wc 
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nw^ aik by what realbn the o is mad? long, fince 
this word is deduced from the verb obicio, and 
is by no means limilar te^ motus, derived from 
moveo, where the o is pronounced long. I re-« 
member that Sulpicius Apollinaris, a man of pro- 
found erudition, pronounced obicis and obicibvis 
with the Ihort, and fo ufed to read this paflage in 
Virsil : — 



o 



Qua vi niaria alta tum^fcant 
Obicibus ruptis." 

But the ktter i, which as I remarked ought to be 
do«ble in the word, he pronounced a litde foller 
and longer. It is confiftent, therefore, that Jubices^ 
which is compounded as ehicesy fliould be pro- 
lipunced with the u flxort. Enniu^^ in his tragedy 
called Achilles, uksjubices for the high parts of the 
air beneath the firmament, in thcfe verfes : — 

^^ Per ego deum (liblimes fubices, humidus 
Unde oritur inaber ibnitu fevo et fpiritus." 

Yet you will hear many read this with the u long. 
This very word is ufed by M. Cato with another 
prepofition, in the oration he made concerning his 
confullbip : — ^ Ita hos fert ventus ad priorem Py- 
rcnasum quos projicit in altum;*' and Pacuvius like- 
wife, in his Cbryfes— *^ Prompntorium cujus lingu?un 
ia ajitpm projicit," 

.■'•.. , -.V 

The lines which are in the beginning of this chapter convqy 
fioddpicablepun*— literally tranflated they have this ffleaoiag;:^" 

T a . ^ 
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*' The ftupid Afellus objeded to the great Scipio, that wkta 
he was cenfor 
The loftrum was bad^ and inaufpiclous/^ 

AfeUus was the cognomen of the Sempronian family, and" Sem^ 
pronius Afellio was tribune of the people* and wrote an account 
of the Numantine war, which was condu£ted by Publius Sdpia 
Africanus. But AfeUus alfo means an afs ; Lucilius may tjiere« 
fore be underftood to mean, " A great afs obje£ked to Sdpib, &&'* 
—The jcft is faid to have been Scipio's own. Afellus was 
boafting of fomething he had done; when Scipio obferved, 
•' Agas Afellum," that is, ** You aded like Afellus," or like an 
afs. 

The cenfors took a furvey of the people every five years, ODt 
which occafibn they performed a folemn luflration, or facrifice of 
expiation for the people; whence the word luftrum was uied to 
fignify a term of five years. 

The fubje^l matter of this long chapter, Carolus obferves* 
may be conveyed in very few words. — The prepositions ob,. 
con, fub, in, are naturally ihort, but are by many of the old 
writers ufed long,. 



Chap. XVIIL 

Some things of Africanus the Elder taken from bifiory^ 

worthy of notice • 

HOW much Scipio Africanus the Elder' ex- 
celled in the fplendor of his virtues; of how 
lofty and dignified a mind, and of how great confi- 
dence 

t/ . ' The anecdotes here recorded of this iUufirious chatader 
convey a folemn and important lefTon. We firil learn, that the 
infirmitie^-of mankind have been much the iameui all ages^ zai 

ia 
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dence in himfefi" he was, is evident from a multitude 
of his fayings "and exploits. Among which are 
thefe two examples of his boldnefs and vaft fupe- 
riority :— When M. Naevius, a tribune of the people, 
publicly accufed him, and affirmed that he had re- 
ceived money from king Antiochus, that peace 
might be made with him in the name of the Roman 

in all forms of government. The fplendour of Scipio's vic- 
tories^ and the advantages which he obtained for his country^ 
could not protedl him from the murmurs of the envious, and 
calumnies of the znean. We learn alfo, that there is no fecurity 
^gainfl injury or reproach^ but die confcioufnefs of integrity and 
virtue :-,- "^. 

■« Juftum et ten?icem propofiti virum 
Non civium ^ardor prava jubentium> 
Non vultus inftantis tyranni 
Menti quatit folida, neque aufler 
Sux inquietae turbidus Adri?e 
J Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 

§i fraflus iUabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferieni rainae.'f 

See alfo the fame poet in another place i-ffr 

.** Hie murus ^heneus eftp 
Nil confcire fibi, nulla pallefcere culpa.'' 

The fads here recorded are found alfo, with little variation, 
ip. Livy, and in Valerius Maxim us. 

The ufual mode of dividing plunder taken in war, as it pre- 
vailed amongft the primitive ;^nd ipore virtuous Romans, was 
this :— As it was colleQed by the foldfers it was given into the 
cuflody of the quxftor ; it was his duty afterwards to diHribute it 
again amongH the troops. It was neverthelefs in the power of 
the 'generals to reward particular iiadividuals and exploits, of 
which, however, he ^ight be obliged to render 9. fubfeque^t s^c- 
fount. 

T} people. 
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Jjcople, on mihkr and move accepnibjc cODditions; 
with other criminal imputations, unwordiy of fb great 
^ man; Scipio, after a (hort prefaces, vAidti die 
glory and dignity of his life demanded^*' Ro- 
mans," faid he, *' I retticmbcr this to be the day, 
when the Carthaginian Hannibal, the grcateft op- 
pofer of our power, was overcome in a m^^ 
batde by my arms, in Africa ; when I obtained fiir 
you a peace^ and a viftory beyond your hopes. Let 
us not, then, be ungrateful to the gods, but let us 
leave this fellow here, and inftandy go aod retuni 
thianks to almighty Jupiter/^ Having faid this, he 
turned about, and proceeded towards the capito!; 
On which, the whole affembly, who had nrmt t5 de- 
cide on Scipio's conduft, leaving the tribune, fol- 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence ac- 
companied him to his houfe with joy end folemi; 
acclamations. 

There is Ikid alfo to be an oration Ipoktn by Scipiq 
on this occafion ; but they who doubt its authai- 
ticity do not deny that, thefe were the words of 
Scipio, which I have mentioned. There is another 
memorable aftion related of him : —Two pQpialar 
tribunes, whofe names were Paetilius, induced, as it 
is faid, by M. Cato, die enemy of Sf:ipio, to hara^ 
land accufe him, infifted with great vehcnacncc iof 
the fenatC;^ that he fjiould give ap accfbuht of th^ 
money of Antiochus, and of the plunder 'Which he^ 
had taken in that war. He had been lieutenaflC t(si 
his brother' S. Scipio Afiaticusj imperator in that 
province. Then Scipio, rifing, produced a bopfc 
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from his bofom *, and affirmed, that every particu- 
lar, both of the money and all the plunder, was 
contained in that book. They infifted that it 
ihould be read aloud, and depofitf d in the treadiry. 
" That I will not do," faid he, ^^ nor will I fo infult 
tnyfelf." He then, in the prcfence of them all, tore 
the book in pieces 5 being heinoufly offended that he, 
to whom the republic dwed its glory and preferva- 
tion, Ihould be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in war. 

* From his A^«r.]— The to^a, when held up by the left hand, 
made a kind of pocket at the brealt in which any thing might 
be kept. Turnebus has a chapter in his Adverfaria on this par-' 
(icular w:Qrdj» i^nus^ bj^t it feems piore fi^btle than iatisfadlory. 



Chap, XIX. 

What Af. VarrOy in his Logijioricuniy wrote on reftrain-- 

ing children in their food. 

IT appears from experience, that children, if in- 
dulged widi cxcefs of food, or of fleep, become 
dull, fo as to have the ftupifying efFefts of a le- 
thargy, and that their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of fize or ftrength. Many phyficians and 
philofophers have faid this, as well as M. Varro in 
his Logiftoricum, whiph is entitled " Capys, or the 
JEducation of Children." 

This pbfervation, with refpc;^ to the food of chiUreiv. 
too plain to be controverted. The book of Varro hccg 

T4 
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you are in fo much better plight than your horfe ?* 
— * Bccaufe/ he replied, * I take care of myfeMJ 
vrhilft my horfe is «nder the care of my vile flave 
Statius/ — The anfwer was not deemed fufficiendy 
relpeftfiil, and they degraded him according to cuf- 
tom.'* — Statius is a fervile nan)e, and many flaves 
among the ancients were fo called. Caecilius, the 
writer of comedies, was a celebrated flave, and was 
firft called Statius ' j afterwards this was made a cog- 
nomen, and he was named Cascilius Statius. 

' Statius.]»^li is alTo imagined by fome that Papinius Sta- 
tills the poet was originally of a fervile condition. 

The office of cenfor, with all the rigour of its ancient difci* 

y^ pline, was endeavoured to be revived by the emperor Deciu!^ 

in the peHbn of Valerian, but in vain. The reader, perhaps, 

wiH be pieafed to fee what Mr, Gibbon remarks on this ye-* 

nerable office immm 

** A cenfor may maintain, he never can redore, the morals 
of a Hate. It is impoffible for fuch a magiftrate to exert his 
authority with benefit, or even with effeft, unlefs he is fupportcd 
by a. quick fenfe of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of 
ufeful prejudices, combating on the fide of national manners. 
In a period when thofe princip>les are annihilated, the cenforial 
jurifdidHon muft either fink into empty pageantry, or be con-t 
verted into a partial inftrument of vexatious oppreifion.** 

The obfervations of Montefquieu on the office of cenfor ar^ 
ycry valuable. 
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Chap. I, 



^e philofopber Mufonius cenfures the commeniatims ^ 
faid to afbilojbpber when/peaking^ by loud afclama^ 
tions ajfdnoify compliment^ ^ 

I HAVE heard, that Mufoniys ' the philofopher 
ufed to make this remark, *' When a philo- 
fopher encourages, advifes, perfuades or reprehends, 
or difcuffes any thing of philofophic difcipline, if 
jiiejr who hear him pour out trite and vulgar 
praifes without any reftraint or delicacy, if they cry' 
oiit% and j^re extrayagandy affefted by his face- 

^ tious 

? Mufonius, "lyrTThtTt were two eminent men of this name. 
One is mentioned by Philoftratus, in his life of ApoUonius, the 
other lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whom 
Geltius alludes. Philoilratus fays, that his love ^ phildfophy 
involved him in di%race and puniihment. ^ 

? If they cry ^«/.]— The different modes which the moft,pO"*' 
liihed among men adppt to teHify their approbation of an elo* 
jQ^nent fpeaker, feem in a manner to defy the powers of reafon 
and argument to explain. Our Englifh word applaud comes 
from the Latin word plaudo« which iignifies to clap the hands,^ 
XhisL was the Ijcianner in wiiiph the Romans t^flified their appro* 

batio|( 
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lious cxpreffions, his method of difcourfe, and pard- 
<Hilar repetitions, then you may know that the one 
ha^ fpokcn, and the other liftened, without effeftj 
the fpeaker being rather a trumpeter than a philo- 
fopher. The mind," fays he, " of one who hears a 

philofopher, 

1>atien of what pafled in the theatre, which is forcibly intimated 
Iby Cicero, in one of his letters to Atjcicus. — " Populum Ro- 
maniun manus fuas non in defendenda republica fed in plau^ 
dendo cpnfumere."^*^* The Roman people wear out their hand* 
»ot in defending their country^ but in clapping,^ 

Milton defcribes the approbation with which the fpeech of 
Mammon, in the fecond book, ^a^ heard, thus :— 

«* He fcarce had finifh'd, whea fuch murmur fill'd 
Th* aflembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The founji of bluftcring wind.8, which all night long^ 
Had rous'd the fea, now with hparfe cadence lull 
Sea*faring men o'er-watqh'd," S^c. &c. 

In another place, he reprefents |the ^len angels as lifing aQ 
a^t once^ in approbation of the fpeech of Satan :— - 

« Alt "Qocc )yijtb him they rofe j 
Their rifing all at once was as the foun4 
Of thunder hearff remote," 

Which mode of expreffion intimate^ that they all rofe by one 
fudden inflantaneous impulfe. 

In our houfes of parliament, the mofl illuflrious and moil ac- 
compliHied of our countrymen do not fcruple to exprefs their 
approbation of a fpeaker 's eloquence by .vociferating " Hear! 
hearV 

Homer, and after him Virgil, giye us to underftand that the 
profoundefl admiration of a fpeaker is indicated by filence.; ^^ 
milar tq which is the idea pf Shakefpeare, who calls filence^. 
•* the perfefteft herald of joy." 

A h^ppy ^liicriminatiQa was made by fome anonymous writer 

betwise^ 
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philofopher, if what is faid be ufeful and {^l^p^j 
and prefcribes remedies for infirmities and vice, has 
neither leifure nor inclination for profufe and extra- 
vagant praife. Whoever the hearer may be, unlefe 
extraordinarily profligate, he muft feel a kind of awe 

betwixt the different degrees of admiration, felt by an audience, 
on feeing the exhibition of the charader of Lear, by the two 
rivals for theatric fame, Garrick and Barry :— 

*^ Two different modes the town adopts 
To praife their different Lears ; 
To Barry loud huzzas they give. 
To Garrick only tears." 

• 

Ovid alfo well diftinguifhes betwixt the applaufe paid to the 
eloquence of Ajax, and of Ulyfles. When Ajax had finifhed 
fpeaking, the audience expreffed their approbation aloud ; but 
when Ulyfies ceafed, there was iilence. It feemslhat the lively 
temper of the French nation indulges itfelf in the mofl ve- 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any pdblic fpeaker 
whom they admire ; and fcruple not in their national afFembly 
to interrupt the mofl: ferious debates by tumultuous acclama- 
tions. Allowing for the influence of cuftom, for national cha- 
ladcr, and other external agencies, I think I am juftifiEd in 
concluding, that the flronger and more- energetic the mind is, 
the lefs the palTions principally exercifed will be openly dif- 
playe3. This idea receives fome confirmation from the fadt, 
that untutored favages fuffer all the agonies of torture, and con- 
ceal the deadlieft extremes of rage and revenge, beneath a 
gloomy filence ; and that fome nations did anciently, and do 
even now, rufh on to battle with fhouts and clamour, 'others 
with a folemn and awful filence. ' • 

it feems very difficult, if not impoifible, to explain mofl of 
tiiefe external modes of -teflifying at theanflant, approbation or 
dlflike, from the principles of the aflbciation of ideas, or from 
reflexion; they feem rather the rcfult of the fenfation of the 
moment, without any intervention of the memory or judgment. 

Vol. I. - T 7 -«\ci&t. 
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Nvhilft the philofopher is fpeaking, muft nlently ex* 
perience emorions of ihanie, of repentance, of plea- 
fure, and admiration. His countenance and fenfi- 
bility will be variouQy changed and afFefted, in pro- 
portion as the difcouffe of the philofopher Ihall 
have intcrefted him, or awakened the ingenuous or 
morbid qualities of his mind. — He further bb- 
fcrved, that extreme praiie was not remote from 
admiration, but that the extremeft adnniration did 
|iot produce words, but filence. — ** For this rea- 
fon,'* he continued, " the wifett of poets makes 
thofe who heard Ulyffes relate, in a moft delightful 
manner, his travels, when he had finijQied fpeaking 
not leap up with vociferous clamour, but he reprc- 
fents them as being univcrfally filent, as if aftonifticd 
and confounded with the foothing gratification of 
their ears, extending even to their power of utte- 



rance." 



Chap. IL 
Of Alexander^ s horfe^ called Bucephalus. 

TH E horfe of king Alexander was, i> appear- 
ance as well as in name, Bucephalus'. 
Chares has reported, that he was bought for thir- 
teen 

I y ' Buciphalusy'\ — ^havifig a head like an ox ; from /Sa^^ an ox, 

V^ and xtipaXn, a head. A fpecies of ferpents v(erc called xi^aXw, 

and the Athenians ludicroufly named fo. See Hefychius at 

the word Mif ^Xgi. ^zny particular anecdotes and defcrip- 

tions 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a fum equal 
to three hundred and twelve thoufand fefterces of 
our money. Concerning this horfe it fecms worthy 
of bemg remen>b€red, that when he was made ready 
and armed for battle, he never would fufFer himfelf 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is further 
memorable of this horfe, that when, in the Indian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per- 
forming the nobleft exploits, he had carelefsly en- 
tangled himfelf amidft a phalanx of the enemy : 
Ipears from all parts were heaped on Alexander^ 

tions of this horfe are to be found in Pliny and Quintus Curtius* 
According to Sahnaiius in Solinam, it i^ difputed whether he 
ihould not more properly be called Bucephalea. With refpeft 
to the price faid to be given for this horfe, it the lefs farprifes 
us, when we remember how large a fom was given in our coun- 
try for the famous Eclipfe. It is remarked alfo of this Eclipfe, 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful, but coarft 
and large, as formed rather for ftrength than fpeed. 

According to Pliny, Bucephalus would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the royal furnitui^. 

A feftertius was in our money worth about one penny 3 | far- 
things. A hundred thoufand feilertii are worth £. 8,072. 8/. 4/. 
The fum, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was about j^. 2 4, 3 14. 2s, 
as nearly as can be computed. 

The Chares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilene, and 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Adienseus 
and by Plutarch. A firailar faft is recorded by Homer, of the 
horfes of Achilles, who, when Achilles firft returns to combat, 
are by Juno enabled ^o tell the warrior that they will bring him 
kome that day fafe from the battle :-— 

«« Achilles, yes, this day at leaft we bear 
Thy rage in fafety thro' the files of war, &c." 

and 
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nuous • philofopher, though one of the moft acute 
of the fophifts ; for when he received a large annual 
fum fronm his difciples^ he pronnifed to inilrudt them 



^ I»genuous,]'^}Ailton feems to have had this idea of a fo« 
phiil*s chara^er in hb mind, when he defcribed the eloquence 
and accomplifbments of Belial i-^ 

" Up rofc 
Belialy in ad more graceful and humane j 
A fairer perfon loft not heaven : he feem'd 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit; 
But all was falfe and hollow : tho' his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon« to perpkx and daih 
llatureil counfels." 

There was a very diftinft Kne drawn in ancient Grtect be- 
twixt the ibphiils and the philofophers. It was the pride of the 
fophiils to difpute, as is here aflerted of Protagoras^ on either fide 
of any queflion ; the object and excercife of the philofophers 
was the inveftigation and defence of truth alone. The fophifts 
inftrudted and gave ledures for fee and reward ; this the jdtila* 
fophers difdained. The confequence of this was, that the ve- 
nerable dignity of the character and condu6l of Socrates ex- 
pofed him to the ridicule and enmities of the fophifts, whofe in- 
fiifficiency in the attainments of the mind, and whofe want of 
fubftantial integrity, he conftantly endeavoured to point out to 
abhorrence and contempt. This Protagoras, his pecoUarides, 
and his dodrines, have often been confounded with J>iagoras.«-> 
See Bayle> article Diagoras. 

It may not be impertinent to add, at the condniion of this 
chapter, that Ammonius Saccas, an illuftrious philofopher of the 
third century, and one of the principal inftrudors of Longinus« 
received from the fcurrilous Alexandrians the name of Saccas, 
on account of his having followed the fame employment witb 
Protagoras, of carrying burdens for his livelihood* 



by 
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bjr what dilpofition of words, the weaker caufe 
ihould bie the ftrongeft, which thing he thus ex- 
prfefled in Greek, roy i5tI« T^oyeif xp«tI« ^oi»y. 



Chap. IV. 

0/ the phrafe " duoetvicejimo,*' wbhby though va^ 
rioujly ufed by learned men in books ^ is not generally 
known. 

I AND Julius Paulus the poet, a man the moil 
learned in my remembrance, were fitting in a 
Ihop' at the Sigillaria*. There lay for fale the 
Annals of Fabius % books of good and undllputed 
antiquity, which, the feller aflerted, were perfedt. 

^ AJhQpJ\ — From the context it Ihould ieem that this was a 
bookfeller's fhop> though the word libraria has not thidiexdufive 
meaning. It may as well come from the word libro> to weighj^ 
as from liber, a book. 

• * 5/f///tfr/tf.]— Probably the name of a Itreet m Rome, where 
things were expofed to fale. It comes from the word figillum, a 
iinall image. Gronovius, in a former note> fays, that the tradef- 
men of Rome fold figilla, or tokens which were given in friend- 
ihip from one perfon to another. I think it will admit of ano* 
ther interpretation. It may mean a fign, and not impoflibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradefman who had wares to fell 
expofed before his doors. 

• Z'tf^/V/.]— Fabius Piftor, who lived in the time of Hannibal, 
and wr^te the hiftory of the Punic war. 
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But a certain grammarian of the higher rank^ beings 
delired by a purchafer to examine the books^ af- 
firmed that he had found one defeft in the book f 
whilft on the contrary, the bookfeller ofiered to 
riique any pledge^ that there was no fault even in a 
fingle letter. The grammarian {hewed, that in the 
fourth book it was thus written:— " Quapropter 
turn primum ex plebe alter conful faftus eft, duoet^ 
vicejimo amo ^ poftquam Romam Galli ceperunt." 
— It ought not, he laid, to have been written 
duoetvicefimo, but duodevicefimo. For what is the 
meamng of duoetvicefimo f — The fame perfon^ in 
another place, has written thus : — *^ Mortuus eft 
anno ducefvicefimo, rex fuit annis viginti et unimi/' 

^ Duo€t*uicefimo autim.]— Duoetvicefimo anno means in the two- 
and«twentiieUi year; duodevicefimo anno means in the eighteenth 
year.— This mode of expreflion, of which we have frequent 
examples in the older writers, often tends to perplex chronolo- 
logical computation; thus — tertius ab confulata Coffi annus, 
means, in the fecond year after the confulfiup of Cofios ; fe- 
cundus a reg^ is the next to the king.— -See tlus matter inge-^ 
t nioufly difcufiU, and (atisfiidorily explained, by Perisonius ia 
his Animadverfiones Hiftoricae. 
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Chap. V. 

Sarcafm aimed hy the Carthaginian Hamibal againji 

king Antiochus. 

IN the old books of Memorials, it is recorded 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, facetioufly H- 
diciiled king Antiochus. The jeft was of this 
kind : — Antiochus difplayed to him in his camp the 
numerous forces he had colleded, being about to 
make war on the Romans, and he poinded to the 
troops covered with ornaments of gold and filver ■• 

He 

■ Ornaments of gold and fiher.'\ — ^The defcription here given 
of the army of Antiochus refembles, in all relpefb, the condition 
of the prsptorian bands^ in the more degenerate and corrupt 
ages of Rome. Indeed the progrefs of luxtuy> and its opera* 
tion on the human mind, feems to have been much the fame in 
all ages; and in ail countries. As fax back ^ Homer» we have 
accounts in the armies of the Greeks and Trojans, of indi-* 
viduals diftinguifhed from all their other comrades by their ef- 
feminacy and luxury. Amphilochus, the leader of the Athe« 
Xkizra, is thus defcribed :— - 

«« Amphilochus the vain, 
Who> trick'd with gold> and glittering in his car. 
Rode like a woman to the field of war." 

The armour of Glaucus was of fine gold, whilft that of Diomed 
was of brafs.— See Vegetius for a particular account of the Ro» 
man difcipline, exercifes, and arms, in the earlier age» of the re« 
public; and the curious reader will be highly enteitatfied hf h 

U3 ■--"- • t^yi 
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He (hewed alfo chariots afmed with fcythes, ancl 
elephants with their turrets, and his cavalry, which 
made a fplendid fhow, with their harnefs, trappingSji 
chains, and bracelets. The king then, exulting at: 
the view of fuch a numerous and fplendid army, 
turned to Hannibal, and faid — ^< Do you think that 
thefe can be compared with, and will they be 
enough for the Romans ?" — Then the Carthaginian, 
ridiculing the want of valour and of difcipline in thofe 
troops, armed in fo coftly a manner, — ^^ Enough 
indeed," he replied, ^' enough even if we fuppofe 
them as avaricious as poffihle." — Nothing could be 
faid with niore wit, or greater feyerity. The king's 
queftion related to the number and fplendid prepara- 
tion of his army j Hannibal's anfwer referred only 
to the plunder. 

the contrail which Mr. Gibbon draws betwixt the ftate of the 
Roman armies in their iirfl: inflitution and their decline. We 
have alfo in our own country an inftru6tive lefTon of a iimilar 
kind. The sfrms deposited in the Tower of London, which 
were undoubtedly worn and ufed by our hardy forefathers^ 
alarm in their very z(pt€t our modem foldiers. Neverthelefs, 
we mufl not be very^ hafty in drawing our condu^ons, fince 
it is the peculiarity of every age to talk of its degeneracy 
with a fort of affedted humiliation and regret; nor can we 
remember without a fmile, that the heroes of Homer boafted 
of their anceflors ftrength and valour, and lamented in me 
lancholy terms the comparative unworthinefs of the times in 
which they themfelves were obliged to live. It is hardly ne- 
ceiTary to add, that this fplendid army of Antiochus became an 
caiy prey to the more hardy Romans. 
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Chap. VL 

Of military crowns : — the corona triumpbalis, ohfi^ 
^dionalisy civicay mnralis, caftrenfis^ navalis^ ovalis^ 
find oleaginca. 

THE miliury crowns Were of various kinds. 
Of thefe the moft honourable are generally 
underftood to be^ the triumphal, the obfidionalj the 
»civic, the mural, the corona caftrenfis, and the 
naval crown. 'There is one alfo called corona 
ovalis, and laftly the olive crown, which is worn 
by them who, though not in batde, yet obtain a 
friumph^ The triumphal crowns were of gold, and 
fent to generals on the honour of a triumph j this 
Commonly is called the golden crown, Thefe an- 
ciendy were of laurel, but afterwards were made of 
jgold. The obfidional crown is that which they 
who have been delivered from a fiege give to the 
commander who has delivered them : this is made 
of grafs, and care was taken that it ihould be 
fonrjed of grafs growing in thq place in which the 
jbcfieged |iad been confined. This crown of grafs 
the fenate and people of Rome gave to Q^ Fabius 
Maximus in the firft Punic war, becaufe he had de- 
Jivered Home from a fiege. The civic crown ' is 

diat 

• Civic rrw;».]-— To expadate on the nature and particu- 
larities of thefe military rewards, would be merely to tranfcribo 
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that which a citizen gives to another citizen who 
has faved his life in battle^ in teftimony of his life 
being prefcrved. This was made of leaves of oak, 
fince moft anciently food and fuftenance was fiir- 
nilhed by the oak, even from the fcarlet oak, which 
kind of crown is next to the other, as appears in a 
comedy of Caecilius :— 

'* They are carried with an oaken crown, and 
foldiers veft. 
Ye gods ! who would believe it ?" 

But Maffurius Sabinus, in his eleventh book of 
Memorials, affirms, that a civic crown was given- 
when he who had preferved a citizen had at the fame 
time killed an enemy, without quitting his rank in the 
battle ; otherwife the claim of a civic crown was not 
allowed. He fays, that Tiberius Caefar being con- 
liilted, whether he could have a civic crown who 
had preferved a citizen in batde, and had alfo (lain 
two enemies, but had not kept the rank in which he 
fought, but that the enemy had poffefled this, wrote 
back, that he did deferve a civic crown, becaufe it 
appeared, that a citizen was prefcrved by him on fo 
difadvantageous a fpot, that it could not be main- 
tained even by thofe who fought with valour.— 

what i$ amply detailed and explained by Kennet, in his Roman 
Antiquities ; by Adams, in his Manners and CuHoms of the Ro- 
mans; and laftly by Lempriere, in his Clafiical Didionary* The 
civic crown was the highefl in point of dignity, and was dif- 
tingtiifhed by extraordinary honours. It was worn on all publie 
occaiions^ and at the theatre. The audience rofe up when he 
who wore it entered ; not to mention m^ny other mvk9 of &• 
jjyiar rcverencei 

* Lucius 
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Lucius Gellius> a man of cenforian rank^ fays^ that 
Cicero, when conliil, was prefented with this civic 
crown in the fenate by the republic, becaufe by Ws 
aftivity the moft atrocious conlpiracy of Catiline 
wa» dctefted and avenged. The mural crown is 
that which is given by a commander to him who 
firft fcales the wall, and enters an enemy's city by 
aflault; for this reafon it was adorned with what 
refembled the batdements of a wall. The corona 
caftrenfis is what the general prefents to him who 
firft in an adtion enters the enemy's camp; this 
crown had the impreffion of a palifade. The na- 
val crown is given to him who in a fea fight firft 
boards a vleffel of the enemy j this was imprefled 
with the beaks of fhips. The corona caftrenfis, the 
mural, and the naval crowns, were made of gold : 
the corona ovalis was of myrde ; this was worn by 
commanders who entered the city with the honours 
of an ovation. An ovation, rather than a triumph, 
is granted when wars have not been formally de- 
clared, nor carried on with a regular public enemy ; 
or the enemy is either mean or inglorious, as in the 
cafe of flaves or pirates ; or a furrender being unex- 
peftedly made, the viftory is without exertion or 
bloodftied. To which facility they imagined the 
garland of Venus * to be adapted, as the triumph 

fcemed 

* Garland of ^«f«/.]— The firft perfon who received this re- 
jvard of a bloodlefs vidory was Poftumus Tubertus. To this 
elegant cuftom I recollect a beautiful alluiion in fome verfes on f 
kiis, by an anonymous author: 

^ Area4y 
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fecmcd to be rather that of Venus than of Mars, 
This myrtle crown Craffus, when, haying finiihed t 
war with thp fugitives, an ovation was granted him, 
rejefted with difdain, and he made intereil that a 
decree of the Icnate fhould pafs, direfting him to be 
crowned with laurel, and not with myrtle, It was 
olgedled by M. Cato to M. Fulyius Nobilior, that 
from motives of ambidon he prefented crowns to 
his foldiersy on the moft trifling occaHons. Qn 
which fubjeft I have added thf words of Cato : — 
•• For, anciendy, who ever faw any one prefentecl 
with a crown when a city was not taken, or ^ 
enemy *s camp not burned ?" — But Fulvius^ 
ag^nft whom this was fpoken by Cato, had preir 
fented his foldiers with crowns, becaufe'they ha4 
taken care of an entrenchment, or with aftivity funk 
2 well. We mult not pafs over what relates to 
ovations ^ concerning which ancient writers, J 

<* A ready conqudl oft the vidlor fcorns ; 
His laurels fade whofe foe ere battle yields : 
No fhoQts attend the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of unconteiled fields." 

On account of its confecration to the goddefs Venus, the myrtlt 
ivas forbidden at the feftival of the Good Goddefs (Bona Dea). 
See Plutarch, in his Roman Queflionsw— Another curious reafoQ 
IS given for this interdiction of the myrtle at this folemnity. See 
Arnobius.— Fauna, or the Good Goddefs, who drank^ it feems, a 
whole barrel of wine without the knowledge of her hufband, was 
whipped with rods of myrtle.— Confult alfo Bayle, article Butas. 
* Ovations.] — It may be proper to ihention, that the ovation* 
or inferior triumph, was fo called from ovis, a fheep. In the 
greater triumph bullocks were facrificed> but in an ovation 6nly 
a fliccp. • 

knowj^ 
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know, have differed. Soine have afferted, that he 
who had an ovation, made his entrance on horfe- 
back, but Sabbus Maffurius affirms, that they en^ 
^ered on foot, followed not by their troops, but th^ 
Hyhde body of the fenate. 



Chap. VIL 

Ingenious interpretation of the word ^^ perjona^^ and 
what was Jaid to he its derivation by Gabiu^ 
Bajfus. 

I MUST confefs that Gabius Baffus, in the 
books which he wrote on the derivation of 
words, gives the etymology of the word perjona 
with equal wit and fagacity. He conjeftures that 
the word is derived a ferfonando \ 

'' The 

• A perfinandoJ]--»'FrorsL founding through. This interpre* 
tation of the word perfona is adopted without hefitadon by Mr. 
CoIman> though I think it may be doubted. The ancient mafic 
was very different from that ufed in modern times, as may be 
feen in the plates to Mr. Cqlman's Terence, given from that in 
the Vatican Terence. They covered the whole of the head, 
and had falfe hair behind them; the features were hideoufly 
enlarged and diflorted, from the fame principle which on our 
theatres induces the performers to load their countenances with 
fo much unnatural vamiih, namely, to produce an efiedl at a 
diftance. The ancient theatres were much larger than ours; 
therefore this aggravation, if we may fo fay, of natui:e, was the 
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** The head and the countenance," he remarks, 
^ being on all fides protcfted by a covering of the 
mafk^ and one only aperture left for the emiflion of 
the voice ; fince it is not wide or diffufe, it utters 
the found coUeded and condenfed into one fingle 
exit, and makes the voice clearer and more audible. 
Since, therefore, this covering of the countenance 
makes the found clear and audible, it is for this 
caufe called ferjonay the o being made long, on ac- 
count of the form of the word/' 

more allowable, and the more neceilary. We may add, that 
the Roman made was a mere imitation of the Greek ; {uid in 
this }^ace I may give my reafons for difputing the interpreta- 
tion here approved by Gellius, and which is reafbned opon by 
Colman* If they had been named perfonae, froQi their hanng 
one hole through which the found was conveyed to ^he audience 
fuller and with more ibength, this aperture would lu^vcr been 
nearly of the fame dimenfions in all. But this was not the cafe; 
thb aperture was very large in ibme mafks, very finall in 
others. The word in Greek is vftcrowov; and of the Grecian 
ma(k the curious reader will find a particular account in JuHm 
Pollnx»Book IV. chap. xix. fegm. 1339 &c. 

I had given the caufe of my diifent from Gelliiis» and fitun 
thofe who accept his interpretation of the word perfima* before 
1 I had met with a pafTage in the Adverfiuja of Barthibs, under 
whofe authority I am glad to take fhel^.^— See Barthius, Book 
xlvii. page 2207. — He argues, thlil'^the circumilance of the 
vowel Oi which in fono is ihort» and in perfona is long, renders 
the etymology here vindicated by Gellius inadmi£ible. At the 
fame time this critic would derive the word perfona from vfp 
v»^9 which feems by no means more fatisfodory, Voffius de* 
rives it without hefitation immediately from the Greek fr^* 
tf^AMToy, to which the diiference betwixt the initial fyllaUes p^f 
9Xid fro does not feem a fufficient obje£lion. The myeta^hefis is 
obvious, and not unfrequent« as in Prpfephone and Perfephone« 

Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Defence of Virgil from the cenfures of Julius IBpnus 
the grammarian i of the word " lituus^'* and its 
etymology. 

/* T P S E Quirinali » Utuo parvaque fedebat 
X Succindtiis trabea, laevaque ancile genebat.** 

Higinus affirms, that in the above verfcs VirgB 
has erred, as if he did not perceive that fomething 
was wanting to thefe words — 

" Iple Quirinali lituo.*' 

^ For if," fays he, " we allow that nothing is want- 
ingi it would appear as if it were to be underftood 

' ' fyfi ^rinalit &r.]«— Dryden^s verfion of dus pafiage it 
very inadequate :— 

** Above the reft, as chief of all the band. 
Was Pious plac'd ; his buckler in his handf 
His other wav'd a long divining wandL'* 

The augur's drefs is here deicribed by Viigil. The lituus wa« 
the augur's fta£[> whichi was bent at one extremity. The trabea 
was a robe ftriped with purple.— See a little further on, in the 
fame book of Virgil :-:- 

** Ipfe Quirinali trabea cin6luque Gabino 
Iniignis, referat (bidenda lumina conful/' 

In the tranflation of which lines Dryden does not appear to 
have been more fuccefsful :— 

** The Roman conful their decree declares. 
And in Ids robes the founding gates unbars." 

Utuo 
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liiuo et trabeaJuccinSius^ which lis tiibft abfurd : for aS 
lituus is a fhort rod, bent at the ftrohger end> luch 
as the augurs ufe> how can he be faid to be Juc^ 
€inllus lituo ?** — But Higinus himlelf has heglefted 
fo obierve, that this is faid^ as are many other things^ 
eltiftkally j as thus : — M. CicerOy homo magn^ elo^ 
quentia j ^ Rojciusy hifirio Jummd veni^aU^ ~ 
Neither of thefe are complete and perfeft^ though, 
they convey a connpletc and perfeft meaning. — As 
Virgil fays, in another place— 

" Viftorem Buten immani corpore.** 

That is, habentem immane corpus ; and thus elie^ 
where : — 

^^ In medium geminos immani pondere cseftua 
Projecit." 

In like manner—- 

" Domus fanie dapibufque cruentijf 
Intus opaca, ingens." 

Thus thq firft pafiage ihould, asit feems, have been 
faid — Picus SiuirinaU lituo eraty as We fay Statua 
ffrandi capita erMy^'&\xz ^, eraty ^tvi, fuity are often 
omitted with elegance, and without fejtiry to die fen- 
tence. And finc^ rrierition has been made oflituus, 
it ought not to be omitted, that it may be realbn- 
ably enquired, whether the lituus auguralis was {o 
named from a trumpet, which is called lituus % or 

* Lituus.]— Thus in Ovid :— 

" Jam lituusf pugna figna datums crat*' 
.« The trumpet was about to giv€ the fignal for battle.** 

whether 
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whether the trumpet is called lituus from die lituui 
of the augurs f Both are of the fame fliape, and alike 
crooked; But if, as fome fuppofe, the trumpet is 
called lituus from the found, from the Homeric 
cxpreffion, x^ygc fiiog\ we muft nece0arily conclude 
that the augur's rod is called lituu$ from its reiem« 
blance to a trumpet. — ^Virgil alfo ufes this word as 
fynonymous with trumpet :— 

** Et lituo pugnas infignis obibat et haft^*' 

* A»y|i jSio?.] — From Tnyx^, to make a noife ; or radicr, per- 
haps, from ?nff(ra or x»tt*^. — ^^^ Hefydiius and H. Sttvem*$ 
GlofTary ; or as Gronovius thinks it may be from Xyro^. 



^^'mmfitmmttm 



Chap, IX. 

Sfory of the f on ofCrosJus^from Herodotus. 

TH E fon of king Croefus ', when he was old 
enough to Ipeak, was neverthelefs dumb, 
neither when he grew up could he fpeak a word. 
Thus for a long time he was thought mute and 
Ipeechlefs. When an enemy, ignorant of the king's 

• This ftory of the fon of Croefus is related at length by He- 
rodotus. See Clio. — See alfo the fortieth Differtation of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, who fays nothing about this youth's being dumb, 
bat afferts that he was deaf.— -See a long and learned note of 
Larcher in the chapter of Herodotus where this anecdote is re- 
lated^ and my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. I^page 90. 

perfon. 
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perfbn> in the war in which his father w^as vanquiflied^ 
and the city where he lived being captured, attacked 
him with his drawn Iword, the youth drew up 
his mouth, making efForts to cry out, and by the 
force and impetuofity of the exertion, broke thfe tie 
upon his tongue, and fpoke clearly and articulately, 
calling to the enemy not to kill king Croefus. 
The foe then drew back his iword, the king's life 
was faved, and the youth from that time was able 
to fpeak, Herodotus, in his hiftory, is the writer 
of this anecdote $ and the words which he relates the 
Ion of Croelus to have firft uttered, were — " Man, 
kill not Croefus !" — A certain wrefUer alfo, of 
Samos, whofe name was ^gles, who before was 
dumb, is faid to have began to ipeak from a fimilar 
catlfe. For when in fotne facred games, the lots ' 
betwixt his own and the advcrfary's party were not 
fairly drawn, and he faw the name of another fur* 
reptitioufly infcrted, he fuddenly cried out aloud to 
him who had done this, that he faw what he did. 
He thus, delivered from the tie upon his tongue, 
during the whole remainder of his life ipoke wiA* 
out difEculty or hefitadon. 

• The lofs.l — The Order of wreftling at the public games of 
Greece was determined in the following manner :— A number 
of little fquaresy about the iize of beans» were thrown into a fil- 
ver urn, two of each letter were inferted. They who drew the 
fame letter wreftlcd together. 



Chap. 
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Chap, X. ' 

Pf tfye arguments^ called hy the Greeks a»rifrr^ifoyra, 

iy us recipraca. 

AMONGST the imperfeftions 6f arguments, 
thofe appear by far the greateft which the 
Greeks c^l uyri(rr^i(poyro^. Thefe haye been named 
by our eountryinen, and properly enough, fjeciproca. 
This imperfedtion is of this kind: — When an argu- 
ment prqpofcd can be turmed back and inverted 
.^gainft him by whom it is ufed, and on both fides 
:appear alijLe valid j like that very common inftance 
which Protagoras, the acuteft of the Ibphifts, is faid to 

** The example which Ariftotle gives pf the argument here re- 
probatedy is this >— A certain prieft adyiied his {on neyer to make 
9L fpcech to ihe peoplej " If," fays he^ " you ihall advifc them 
:to what is unjuft, the gods will be offended ; if to what is jufl^ 
you will difpleafe men." — ^The fon returns «6»T><rrpi9«, that this 
could not be, and tha^ it was wife to addrefs the pepple. — " l( 
I fey what is juft, the gods will be my friends; if what is un- 
juft, I (hall pieafe men."r»Of this fort of quibble the ancient 
fophifts were amazingly fond, to ^he difgrape of the human un* 
..derHanding, and the injury of true learning. I give one ex- 
ample of the fpecies of fophifm called the Liar.^^" U, when you 
fpeak the trutl\, you hy You li^, you lie; but you fay. You 
'ile, when you fpeak the truth; therefore in fpeaking the truth 
you lie."-^Another fophifm was called the Homed.—" You 
have what you have not loft ; you have not loft horns, therefore 
you have horns."*--^T^e reader may ftnd many other examples 
jof thefe follies in Enfield's Hiftory of Philofophy. 

Vol. !• X have 
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have applied againft Euathlus, his difciple. The dif- 
pute and controverfy betwixt them, concerning a bar- 
gain they had made, was this : — Euathlus, a young 
man of fortune, was defirous of learning eloquence, 
and of pleading caufes. He became a follower of 
Prbtagoras, and engaged to give him as. a reward a 
large fum of money, which Protagoras had Ipeci- 
fied. The one half he was to pay down on his 
firft beginning to learn, and he promifed to give the 
remainder on the firft day when he fhould fuccefe- 
fuUy plead a caufe before the judges. After he had 
been a long time a follower and imitator of Pro-. 
tagoras, and had made a confiderable progrefs in 
the ftudy of eloquence, he refiifed to undertake 
any caufe ; and fo long an interval had elapfed, that 
he appeared to do this, left he fhould pay the re- 
minder of the fum. Protagoras formed a defign, 
which at the time feemed artful enough : — He de- 
manded the remainder of the fum agreed on, and 
commenced a fuit againft Euathlus. When they 
appeared before the judges for the purpofe of invef- 
tigating and deciding the matter, Protagoras thus be* 
' gan : — *^ Be affured, thou moft abfurd young man, 
thou muft in either cafe pay what I demand, whe- 
ther the decifion be for or againft you. If the 
decifion be againft you, the fentence will compel 
you to fulfil your agreement, becaufe I fliall con- 
quer. If the decifion be for you, the terms of the 
bargain will be due to me, becaufe you conquer." 
— ^To which Euathlus replied, " I might meet this 
your captious fubtlcty if I did not reply a word, but 

apply 
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kpply ' to another advocate ; but I have a much 
greater delight in this viftory, beating you not only 
in the caufe, but the argument. Learn, therefore, 
you moft wife mafter, jthat in either cafe I will not 
pay what you dernand, whether it be determined 
for or againft me. If the judges (hall determine for 
me, according to their fentence nothing will be due 
to you : if they decide againft me, according to the 
Agreement, nothing will be due to you, bccaufc I 
fliall not overcome/* — Then the judges, confidcN 
ing this as dubious, and indeed inexplicable, which 
was urged on both fides, and thinking that on what- 
ever part their determirtation mig^t be, it might be 
turned againft itfelf, left: the queftion undecided, and 
deferred the caufe to a very diOoint day *. Thus 21 
&mous mafter in the difcipline of eloquence wal 
Confuted in his own argument, by a young man, 
his feholar, and eluded by a fubdety artfully zU 
Icdgtd. 

^Toa 'ctry dijiamz JafS\'^Set a ouiooi decsfiott ^the AreO' 
pagkes, m GdHos, Book XII. chap* yiL llm mode of &c^ 
lirrrii^a dedJBoo to stctStstst penod of a per^^ltxing and difRcuk 
^iiefiioB» is iidica!oofl/ kilkfmed hj cut houkt cffjuihtrntm^ 
It is rnr— n i l to ft£rr tac dikwUkm of a qweKtm m fbe hoctfe of 
cocwBoes to a pcrkd wicft k u wA kaofru the parlfamaH wiS 
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Cha<>. XL* 

The fjUoj^m of Bias on marriage^ is not an example (^ 

the cc^rio'Tgifovm 

A CERTAIN .perfon has thought that th^ 
reply of Bias, a wife and eminent nuuij was 
like the Antiftrephon of Protagoras before men- 
tioned. When Bias was afked by fome one. Whe- 
ther he fhould marry, or live a fingle life ? he re- 
plied, ** You will either marry one. fair or ugly. 
If fair, Ihe will be common; if ugly, a punifhment: 
neither is good, therefore do not marry." — They, 
turn this argument thus : — " If I fliall have a fair 
wife, I fhall not have a punifhment j if an ugly one, 
I {hall pot have her common 5 therefore it is right 

' Every Engliih reader^ on peruiing this chaper^ will not fiiil to 
remember that thefe fophifHcal and prepofteroiis fubdeties were» 
at a period not very remote* in this country, and indeed 
throughout Europe, dignified by the name of learning. In th* 
abfurd inyeftigation of thefe intricacies, of ufe neither to fcience 
nor to virtue, the fineft talents have been nufemployed, and thr 
faireft powers of genius perverted. There is a popular aiga^. 
ment of Thales on this fame fubje£)^ which it may not be imper* 
tinent to introduce. His mother, at ^ time which to her feemed 
fuitable, importuned him to marry ; his reply was> that it was too 
foon. An interval fucceeded, and ihe again recommended him 
to marry — *' It is now,** faid he, " too late.**—- What in thit 
chapter is afcribed to Bias, k by Diogenes Laerdus given to 
Bion. 
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to marry :" but thus converted, ftom the other fide 
it becomes cold and weak; for Bias determined 
that it was not right to marry a wife, on account of 
one of thefe difadvantages, which were certain to 
attend him who married. But he who converts it 
does not avert from him the injury which is pre- 
fent, but favs he is without the other which is not 
prefent. But it is enough to defend the opinion o( 
Bias, that he who is married muft neceffarily fuffcr 
one of two evils 5 his wife muft be either common, 
or a punifhment. But our Favorinus, when men- 
tion was accidentally made of this fyllogifm of Bias, 
of which the firft propofitibn is, " You will either 
have one fair or ugly," affirmed, that this was not 
true if disjoined \ becaufe either of thefe when dif- 
joined was not a neceffary confequence, which is ef- 
fential in a disjunftive propofition. Fair or ugly 
feem to imply a particular diftindtion of perfon : 
*^ But," fays he, there is a mean betwixt thefe two 
which are disjoined, to which Bias paid no regard. 
Betwixt the moft beautiful and moft ugly^ female, 
there is a mean degree of perfonal merit, equally 
remote from the hazard of cxccffive beauty *> and 

* Haxard of excejji've heauty.]'^Tw popular lines in John- 
fon's Vanity of Human Wiihcs, fccm applicable in this place ;— 

*' Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty fpring ; 
And Sedley curs'd the charms which pleas*d a king/' 

Our Milton, who, like Euripides* has foroe very fevere reflec- 
tions upon the fex, intimates that the mifery of mim il to i»d 
principally attributed to woman :— 

" But fHU I fee the tenor of man's woe 
Holds on the fame, from woman to bf|^' 

X3 
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the odium of extreme uglinefs, fuch as is exprcfled 
by Ennius in his Menalippe^ by the elegant word 
fiata^ which would make a Woman neither common 
nor a punifhment ; which moderate and modeft merit 
of the perfon, Favorinus, with no little fag^city, 
terms the *^ conjugal." — Ennius, in the tragedy 
yrhich I have mentioned, fays, that thofe females 
are of the fecureft chaftity, who poflefs this middle 
degree of perfonal merit (forma ftata.) 

? MpW/^^4.]— We liave the authority of ^qfebius for aflert^ 
ing that Euripides alfo wrote a tragedy, on this fubjedt. Of the 
jdory of Menallppe I know no more than what the reader alio 
may colled from the following ^aflage in Amobius :--- 

'^ Nunquid enim a nobis arguitur rtX maris Amphitrites, 
Hippothoas^ Amymo^aSy Menafipp^t Alopas per furiofas cupidi-* 
tatis ardorem cailimoni^e virginitate prfvaiTp." 

The play of £lnnius> referred to by Gettius, is mentioned aUb*^ 

• • • , • /■ • 

by Juvenal:— 

«' Ante pedes Domiti longum tu pone Thyeftie 
Syrma, vel A^tiopes, ^eu perfonam Menalippes.'^ 

This name is confounded with £vippe> and very frequently is 
written Melanippe. It ftiould be obferved, that in the Greek 
words tranilated here common^ and a punijhmeut, is a play between 
^milar founds, koine and poine^ which cannot be preferved ii^ 
Englifh. 



^H\*. 
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Chap. XIL 

Of the names of certain deities of the Romans^ Dijovis 

and VejovisM 

IN the ancient infcriptions we perceive the names 
of the deities Dijovis and Vejovis '. The temple 
of Vejovi3 is at Rome, betwixt the citadel and the 

capitoL 

' I cannot fpeak with any decifion with refpeA to this an- 
cient deity of Rome. He had the different appellations of Ve- 
jovis* Vejupiter, and Vedius. Gellius, without hesitation, con-^ 
fiders the term as fynonymoqs with Jupiter; adding, there are 
fonie who believe tha( ApoUp is the deity here named* On the 
contrary, Martian us thinks that neither Jupiter hor Apollo are 
here underflood, but Pluto. 

To worlhip fome deities from't^6lion9 and others from fear, 
appears to be an adt natural to the human mind, in a ftate of ig- 
norance and barbarity. We accordingly find that this cuftom 
prevailed, and does ftill prevail, among rude and uncivilized 
nations. To imagine an evil being of aftive and preternatural 
pawers, mufl be an idea which j^refents itfelf to every mind 
which difcems and experiences ill, which it is unable to account 
fcr or explain. To deprecate the wrath and indignation of fuch 
a being, is the next and unavoidable emotion which an untutored 
Uiind mufl feel. The reader would be ibon tired were I to enu- 
merate the catalogue of inaufpicious deities which were ve- 
nerated in ancient Rome. Difcord, the Furies, Advcrfity (Mala 
Fortuna), Fear, and even Fever (Febris), were among thofe 
to whom divine honours were paid. 

There are fome writers, according to Fhilippus Carolus, who, 
i^rt, that the term Vejovis \^ derived from that of the tme ^ 

X4 godt 
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Capitol. The purport of thefe names I have fo\md 
to be this : the old Latins gaye the name of Jove a 
juvando (from helping) and, by the addition of ano- 
ther word, called him fathet. For that which in a 
Certain abbreviated or altered word is Jupiter, writ- 
ten full and at length, is Joviipaten Thus, %okeii 
conjundively, we fay, Neptiintiipater, Saturnuljpatcr, 
Janufpater, and Marlpater, that is, Maripiter; fa 
Jovis is named Dieijjater, that is> Father of P^y 
and Light. Thus in a fimilar manner he is cralkd 
Dijovis and Lucetius, becaufe he beftows upon, and 
aflSfts us with day and light, • as with life itfelf. 
Cneius Naevius calls Jove Lucetius, in his books on 
the Punic war* Since, therefore, they £ud Jovcm 
and Dijovem a juvando, fo on the contrary, ihcy 
named the deity who had not the power of aflSfting 
(juvandi) but of doing injury j for they revcrcnted 
fome gods that they might do them good, and'ap- 
peafed others, not to do th^m harm ; Vcjovem, rfic 
faculty of afliftittg (juvandi) being taken away.— 

god, Jehovah; which opimon he does nol fcrtple to rejeGt, as 
prepofterous andabfurd. 

The verfes from Virgil, qbottd in die condufion of thejdiap- 
ter, are thus tranflated by Martyn :-«- 

** My fubjedt is fmali, bat my glory will Aot be finaU, if thf 
adverfe deities permit, and Apollo hears my invocftdon.'^ 

It otight, however, to be obferved, that die epidiet kevus ia 
not always ufed in a bad fenfe. The Rbirians generally onda*- 
flood any app^airances to the left to be propitious. The earioos 
reader may find a long and entertaining note on this fobjed by 
Martyn.—" Intonuit laevum,"—- « It thnndcrcd on the left," is 
confidered in Virgil as a fortunate omen; yet die fame Virgil 
vaoSt frequendy oies^ Isviu in a bad fen&. ' .-> . 

For 
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For the particle w, which in many words is written 
varioufly, ve or v^, the middle letter being as it 
were mixed, takes a double and a contrary meaning. 
It is of* power both to increafe or diminifh, like st 
great number of other particles. Thus it happens 
that certain wofds to which this particle is prefixed 
iwe ambiguous, and may be interpreted either way j 
lis vcfcum, vchemens, and vegrande, concerning 
which in another place I have treated more fully,. 
But vefani and vecordes can be conftrued one way 
only, which is negative, or as the Greeks fay, by 
privation. The fhrine, therefore, of the god Ve- 
jovis, which is in the temple I have mentioned, 
has in his hands arrows fcemingly prepared to do 
injury. For which reafon many have fuppofed this 
god to be Apollo, and' a goat is facrificed to him, 
according to the Roman forms *. Therefore, 
they fay that Virgil, a man well (killed in an- 
tiquity, and without any difgufting oftentation, 
makes in his Georgics inaufpicious deities to be. 
deprecated, intimating, that in this kind of deities 
there is a power rather of doing injury than good. 
Thefe are Virgil's verfes : — . 



* Roman forms J] — The wdrd in the text is humane, bat I pre* 
fer reading Romano, with Gronoviufi. Here it may be ob* 
ferved, that a goat was facrificed to Bacchus as well as to Jo- 
piter. The reafon was» that the bite of the goat was fatal to 
the vine. — See the fecond Georgic, 1. 380:— 

** Non altter ob culpam Baccho caper ornmbns arii 
Cicditur." 
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*^ In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, fi quem 
Numina laeva finunt, auditque vocatus Apollo*" 

Among thefe deities who are to be appealed, that 
they may avert evil from us, or the young corn, arc^ 
Averruncus ' and Robigus. 

* Averruncus J] — Averruncarc is the fame as avcrtcrc, t* 
avert; and Robigus was fuppofcd to avert the mildew froni 
corn. — Of this deitj^ I have before fpok^n. 



Chap. XIIL ' 

Rank and order of offices obferved in the cuftoms oftU 

Roman people. 

THERE once happened, whilft I was prefent, 
a difpute among fome elder and noble per- 
fonages of Rome, who were alfo well fkilled in the 

knowledge 

■ The fubjedl of this chapter is very intercfting, as it gives 
great infight into the private manners of the Romans. - On the 
fabjedl of clients 1 have fpoken before, but if not at fufficient 
length, the reader will find every thing which it involves de- 
fcribed by Adams, in his ufeful book of Roman Antiquities, an4 
particularly by Hcineccius. 

The union, it feems, betwixt patron and client was inftituted^ 

V^ and was confidered fo folemn on both fides, that during the firft 

600 years of Rome, no example occurred of its being broken. 

To deceive a client is confidered by Virgil as a kind of pgnicide^ 

jmd next in moral turpitude to the beating a parent.— 

« Hie 
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knowledge and remennbrance of ancient difciplincs 
and Guftoms, concerning the order and rank of of- 
fices. When it was enquired to whom firft, and in 
preference, we ought to pay principal regard, in 
the difcharge of any duty or office, the anlwer was 
by ho means decifive. They eafily agreed, and it 
did indeed appear, according to the principles of 
Roman manners, that next to their parents, young 
people ought to reverence thofe to whofe guardian- 
(hip and ciare they were entrufted. Next to thefe, 
clients were to be regarded, who had confided 
themfdves to our proteftion and patronage ; in the 
third rank were thofe who claimed holpitality * ; 
and laftly, relations. Of thefe particular obferv- 



f* Hie quibus invifi fratres, dum vita inanebat, 
Pulfatufve parens, et fraus innexa clienti." 

Accojdiug to the laws of the twjelv.e tables the patron who was 
perfidious to his client was accurfed :— 

«* Patronus fi clienti fraudem fecerit, facer cfto." 

'< If a patron (hall have been fraudulent to his client, let hiin 
be accurfed." 

The term clients is difFerendy derived, from colentes, from 
colo, to revere, or from nXuarrtu ^m xAitt, claudo, which here 
jDeans to. pay attention to. 

* fVho claimed. )&^/Va///y.]— Hofpites : for this tenn, as the 
cuftom to which it alludes is exploded* we have in Engliih no 
/correfpondent word — gUefts is by no means adequate. 

On the fubjed of hofpitality, as it prevailed amongft the an. 
cients> the reader will find a long note in my tiunflationof He* 
2x>dotus : the concluding part of the chapter inforoM as that rtr 
inote nations foughf the. patronage of the more illnftijiiMU ptc^ 
^nages of Rome. The Sicilians^ for exfuiipl6» wei9 thtt 
of the fiunily of ^e Maicdli. 
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ances many teftimonies and documents are foimd in 
books of antiquities j from one of which, as it is at 
hand, I (hall cxtraft a paffage which relates to clients 
and relations. M. Cato, in an oration fpoken be* 
fore the cenfors againft Lentulus, fays thus : — 

** Becaufe our ancfeflors held it nwre facred that 
children fhould ,be protefbed, than not to deceive 3 
client, evidence is given in favour of a client 
againft: reladons, but no one gives tellimony againft 
a client s a father iirft^ and then a patron, ^ has the 
chief regard." 

But Mafliirius Sabinus, in his thiixl book of Civti 
Law, gives a higher place to on^ who claims hofpi* 
tality than to a client. His words arc.thefe :-^ 

*' With relpeft to dudes, it was thus obferved 
among our anceftors. — The firft was to a ward ; 
next to one claiming hofpitality ; then to a client; 
fourthly to a relation; and laftly to a neighbour. 
Whence it was that women were preferred to their 
hufbands, though the guardianfhip of a young nian 
was thought more facred than that of a female. If 
they who were guardians had a law-proceeding 
againft any man, and were left the guardians of die 
fame man's fort, they were obliged to de^nd diat 
fon, in that very caufe." 

A clear and decifive teftimony to this circum- 
ftance is the authority of C. Caefar Ppntifex Maxi- 
mus, who, in an oration for the Bithynians, b^ins 
thus :^ — 

" Both on account of the hofpitality betwixt me 
and king Nicomedes, and the circumlUnces of thoie 

whofc 
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wfaofe intereft is coxKreraed!, I could not poffiWy ic- 
fufe the ofEce I have undertaken. For neither can 
the deiceafe of men obliterate their memory from 
diofe who are neareft them^ neither can. clients^ 
without extreme infamy, be abandcmed, to whom 
'v^e are bound to render afliftance in preference to 
our relations/' 



Jtppion^ a teamed man called Plijionicesy has related 
that be Jaw at Rome a mutual recolleStion take plac/t 
fram old acquaintance between a man and a lion. 

AP P I O N ', who was called Pliftonices, was a 
man of great and various learning, and had 
aifo very extenfive knowledge of Greek. His books 
are faid to have had confiderable reputation, in 
which almoft every thing is to be found that is moft 
extraordinary in the hiftory of -ffijgypt. But in thofe 
diings, which he affirms that he either heard or read 
himfelf^ frorn a reprehenfible defire of oftentation, 
he is ' fomewhat too talkative, being indeed, as to 

* Appion lived in die time of Tiberius> sind wrote five books 
on Egyptian Affairs. He was ambafTador from the people of 
Alexandria to Caligula ; he wrote alfo againft the Jews, and was 
anfwered by Jofephns. His name, as Vofiias obferves, was not 
Appion, but Apion. Scaliger relates, that Tiberius called ;hii; 
Appion or Apioot CymbalummoodL 




V 
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the propagation of his own dodrincs, a boafllef; 
But what follows, as it is written in his fifth boot 
of JEgyptim Things, he does not affirm that hd 
cither heard or read, but faw with his own eyes irif 
the city of Rome. 

" In the largeft circus %*' he relates, *' a Ihew of 
a very, great hunting conteft was exhibited tothd 
people. Of this, as I happened to be at Rome, I 
was a Ipeftator* . There were many favage animals, 
beafts of extraordinary fize, and of unufua] form 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reft," he obferves, 
*' the fize of the lions was moft wonderful, and one 
in particular was moft aftonifliing. This one lion, 
by the ftrength and magnitude of his body, his ter- 
rific and fonorous roar, the brandilhing of his mane 
and tail, attracted the attention and the eyes of all 
prefent. Among others who were introduced to fight 
with the beafts, was a Dacian flave, belonging to one 
of confular rank. His name was Androclus'. 
When the lion obferved him at a diftance, he fud- 
denly ftopped as in furprize, and afterwards gra- 
dually and gently ^approached the man,.as'if recol- 
Icfting him. Then he moved his tail with the ap- 
pearance of being pleafed, in the manner of fawning 
dogs: he next embraced, as it were, the man^s. 
body, gently licking with his tongue the arms and 
the legs of the man, half dead with terror. An- 
droclus, in the midft of thefe blandifliments of the 

* Largeft circus.] — Called, by way of difUnftion, the Circus- 
Maxim us. 
^ Androclusyl-^n written varioufly, Androdus and Androdos. 

ferociom 
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ferocious animal, recovered his loft Ipirits, ^nd 
gradually turned his eyes to examine the lionj 
Immediately, as if from mutual recolleftidn, the 
man and the lion were to be feen delighted, and 
congratulating each other. This matter, in the 
higheft degree aftonifhing, excited," as he relates, 
*^ the grcateft acclamations frcim the people. An- 
droclus was fent for by Caefar, who afked him the 
reafon why this lion, fierce above all others, had 
Ipared him alone. Then Androclus told what is 
really a moft furprifing circumftance : — ^ When my * 
matter,' faid he, * had obtained the province of 
Africa as his proconfular government, by his unjuft 
and daily feverities I was compelled to run away ; 
and, that my place of retreat might be lafer from 
him, the lord of the country, I went to the moft' 
un&equented folitudes and defarts^ and if food 
fhould fail me, I determined to take fome method 
of deftroying myfelf. When the fun was at mid- 
day moft violent and (torching, having difcovcred 
a remote and fecret cave, I entered and concealed 
myfelf within it. Not long afterwards this lion 
came to the fame cave with a lame and bloody 
foot, uttering groans and the moft piteous com* 
plaints from the pain and torture of his wound.' 
He proceeded to declare, ' that when he law the 
lion firft approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror. But when the lion was entered, and as it 
appeared into his own particular habitation, he faw 
me at adiftance endeavouring to conceal myfelf i 
he then approached me in a mild and quiet noao- 
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iier> and with his foot lifted up appeared to pinnt 
and reach it out to me, aa foHciting my aid. I 
then,* faid he, * plucked from the bottom of his 
foot a large thorn, which there fluck ; I cleared the 
corruption from the inner wound, and more care- 
fully, and without any great apprehenfion, entirely 
dried and wiped away the blood. He then, being re- 
lieved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my hands, kid down and ilept. From this day, (ot 
the fpace of three years, the lion and I lived together 
in the fame den, and on the fame fbod. Of the 
beails which he hunted, the choiceft limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
ally fire, roafted in the mid-day fun, and ate. But 
being tired of this favage life, one day, when the 
lion was gone out to hunt, 1 left the den, and after 
a journey, of three days was difcovcred and appre- 
hended by the foldiers, and brought by my matter 
from Africa to Rome. He inftantly condemned 
me ^ to a capital punifhment, and to be given to 

the 

^ Condemned me,']'-^Thi fitaation of flaves amongft the an» 
U^ eients was in the higheft degree humiliating and wretched. 
ILJpon this fubjefk I have enlarged in my notes to Herodotos; 
^ and I beg leave to refer the more inquiiitive reader to a volume 
written on the fubjedt of Saves, their condition, their offices, &c. 
by Pignoriua. It appears, that the (laves of tyrannic mafter^ 
for offences the moft trivial that can be imagined, were £rft 
tortured with the mod horrid and barbarous cruelty, and afJEer^ 
-wards thrown to wild beafts to bedevoured. 

It is a plaufible remark of fgine old writer, that the ^ in* 
genionily cruel tortures, punifhment^ and deaths, which were 

inffiaed 
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the bcafts. I undcrftand,' he continued, * that this 
lion alfo, after my departure, was taken, and now he 
has fheiVn his gratitude to me for my kindnels and 
cure.' " 

Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androckis, who explained all this to the people, in- 
fcribed and handed about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerfal requeft, Androclus was difcharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. " We afterwards," he relates, 
faw Androclus, and the lion, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
ilowers, and all who met them ^xclaimed. This 
is the lion ' who was the man's friend ! This is the 
man who was the lion's phyfician !" |,/ 



ioflifled upon (laves, gave occafion to the treatment which the 

firft profeffors of Chriftianity experienced. They were con- 
fidered as the vUeft of mankind, meaner even chaa flaves, and 
entitled to the fame treatment. 

' This ii the linn.'] — The reader is defired to confult Warton's 
third volume of the Hiftory of Englifti Poetry, p. 40. — This, it 
Teems, was odc of the tales in the Gelta Romanorum; but Mr. 
Warton is of opinion tliat the writer did not borrow it from 
Gellius, with whom he feems familiarly acquainted, and whom 
he frequently quotes. He thinlcs it is an Oriental apologue on 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period, and appears in the ' 
Gefta Romanorum in its original ftate. — " The ftory, as related 
in the Gefta," continues Mr. Warton, '• hat much more Jim- 
plicity than that of Gellius, and contains marks of E.ilUrn man- 
ners and life." — The reader will be ple«fcd to lee the cxtr« 
from the Gclla :— 

Vol. I. Y 
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^/^ Chap. civ. « A knigl^t in hunting meets a lion, from whofe 
foot he extradts a thorn. Afterwards he becomes an outlaw, 
and, being feized by the king, is condemned by him to be 

. thrown into a deep pit to be devoured by a hungry lion.. The 
lion fawns on the knight> whom he perceives to be the fame 
that drew the thorn from his paw. Then, faid the king, I will 
learn forbearance from the beafls. As the lion has fpared your 
life, when it was in his power to take it, I therefore grant you 
a free pardon* Depart, and be admonifhed hence to live virtu- 
©iifly." ^ 



Chap. XV. 

^hc opnions vf pbilo/bpbers are different^ whether the 
voice be a bodily Jubftance or not '. 

IT has aiiciendy and repeatedly been a matter 
of difpute among the moft eminent philofophers, 
whether the voice be a body or incorporeal.* For this 
word fome have formed in the fame manner as the 
Greek term »(rw/AaToi^. A body is that which is either 
adive or paffive \ this is defined in Greek thus :— 

* Such were the fabtleties on which the wifeft men of anti- 
quity Gonfumed their time and their talents. They coald have 
entertained no doubts on the fubjedl difcufled in this chapter, if 
any progrefs had been made in anatomical fcience. This 
fcience removes every difficulty, and proves to us, that the voice, 
certainly incorporeal, is a found produced in the mouth and 
throat of an animal, by certain inftruments and organs,-which 
are there iituated. 

q «' That 
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*' That which adts or fufFers is a body/' Which 
definition Lucretius, defirous to cxprefsi has thusi 
written : — 



Tangere* enim aut tangi> nifi coitus nuUi 
poteft res." 



The Greeks alfb exprefs body another way, ro rp^x^ 
iiKtrrotroy ^ But the Stoics contertd that the voice 
is a body, and they fay ir is air (truck. But Plato 
thinks that the voice is not a body — " For^ not 
the air ftruck," fays he> " but the ftroke and blowj 



is a voice.'* 



cc 



Not fimply the ftriking of the air is a voice; 
for an impulfe of the finger ftrikes the air, and yet 
does not make a voice; but a ftroke ftrong, and 
of a certain power, fufficient to be heard/' 

Democritus, and after him Epicurus, fays, that a 
voice confifts of atoms, and they call it^ to ufb 
their own words, pfu/^a Xoytavy a ftream of words* 
As often as we hear or read of thefe or fimilar fo- 
phiftries of an acute and agreeable amufement, and 
are unable to find in thefe fubtleties any thing of 
importance to the regulation of life*, or indeed 

any 

* Tangere, &c.] —- Nothing but a body Can touch or bet 
touched. 

^ AfctcrraTov] -«- which may be meafiired three ways ; that iff, 
as we may confidently exprefs It, that which has length, breadthi 
and thicknefs* 

♦ Regulation of /j^.J-f^This concluding otsfervation of Gel- 
lius is too full of found fenfe and wi£dom to be pa£ed over 

y % without 



■1 
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any end of difputing, I cannot but approve the 
Neoptolemus of Ennius, who fays thus:— 

** Philofophy is to be confined to few, for it 
does not pleafe univerfaily." 

without our tribute of praife. Thefe old fophifts required cpn- 
ftantly to be reminded of the adage of Horace :— 

*' Sapientia prima 
Stultitia caruiiTe." 

Which Pope well tran/lates, 

« 'Tis the firfl wifdom to be fool no more/* 



Chap. XVI. 
Of the power of the eyesy and the caufes offtght \ 

I HAVE remarked various opinions among phi- 
lofophers concerning the caufes of fight, and 
the nature of vifion. The Stoics affirm the caufes 

of 

* Upon this phyfical controverfy concerning the nature of 
vilion, like the one in the preceding chapter concerning found, 
it is. neceffary to fay but little. Both are now too well under- 
flood and explained by the fure procefs of fads and philofophi- 
cal experiment. No branch of philofophy has been better il- 
luftrated, or more fatisfaftorily difcaffed, than this of optics. 
The fame fubjed is difcufTed, and nearly in the fame terms, by Ma- 
crobius, Saturn, vii. 14; and is alluded to by Cicero, in the third 
cpillle of his fecQnd book of Letters to Atticus. — To detail the 

opiaionft 
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of fight to be an emifllon of radii from the eyes againft 
thofe things which are capable of being feen, with 
an expanfion at the fame time of the air. But 
Epicurus thinks that there proceed from all bodies, 
certain images of the bodies themfelves, and that 
thefe'imprefs themfelves upon the eyes, and that 
thence arifes the fenfe of fight. Plato is of opi- 
nion, that a Ipecies of fire and light iflTues from the 
eyes, and that this, being united and continued, 
either with the light of the fun or the light of fome 
other fire, by its own, added to the external force, 
enables us to fee whatever it meets, and illuminates. 
But on thefe things it is not worth while to trifle 
further ; and I recur to an opinion of the Neop- 
tolemus of Ennius, whom I have before mentioned ; 
he thinks, that we fliould tafl:e of philofophy *, but 
not plunge in it over head and ears. 

Opinions of the ancients, unfounded as they were on any data, 
or philofophical experiment, would exceed my limits, and pro- 
bably exhauft the reader's patience, 

* Tafte of philofophy J\ — This aflfertion will be ridiculed by 
many, and dilputed by all. It is contraditflory, indeed, to every 
idea we entertain of ingenuous curioflty, and the progrefs of the 
human mind in fcience, which, the further it advances, {tQ% how 
much more is to be known, and feels its ardour and ambitipa 
proportionably increafe :— » 

« Fir'd at firft fight with what the mufe imparts. 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the length behind; 
But, more advanc'd, behold, with ftrange furprize. 
New diilant fcenes of endlefs fcience rife," 

Y 3 Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 

fhe reajort why the firft days after the calends ^ nones^ 
and idesy are called unfortunate ; and why moji peo- 
pie avoid alfo the fourth, day before the calends^ nones^^ 
and ides, as ominous. 

VERRIUS Flaccus, in his fourth book, on 
the Signification of Words, fays, that the 
fdays which follow the calends, the nones, and the 
ides, which the common people ignorantly term 
nefafti, were on this account called and efteemed 
unfortunate. 

*' The city," fays he, " being recovered from the 
Senones of Gaul, Lucius Atilius declared in the fe- 
jiate, that Quintus Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
had performed facred rites with a view of engaging 

m 

the Gauls in battle- at the river Alia, on the day fol- 
lowing the ides. The army of the Romans was 
^hen defeated with great deftruftion, and on the 
third day afterwards the city was captured, all but 
the capitol. Many other fenators alfo affirmed 
that they remembered, that as often as, with a view 
to carrying on war, facred rites were performed on 
the day following the calends, the nones, or the 
ides, officially by the magiftrates of Rome, in 
the very next battle of that war the commonwealth 
received detriment. The fenate oa this referred 
^e matter to the college of priefts, to determine 
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what they thought advifcable. They decreed, that 
no facrifice offered on thefe days would be auspi- 



cious." 



The fourth day alfo before the calends, the nones, 
or the ides, many regard as ill-omened. It has been 
an objeft of enquiry. Whether there is any religious 
motive for this prejudice ? But we find nothing re- 
corded on this fubjedt, unlefs that Q^ Claudius, in 
his fifth book of Annals, relates, that the prodigious 
(laughter of the battle of Cannae happened on the 
fourth da^ before the nones of April'. 

* That^a prejudice with refpedk to lucky or unlucky dayt 
fhould prevail in the earlier periods of the world, is to be ac- 
counted for on the common principles of that fuperfUtion, the rc-r 
fult and the Companbn of ignorance. It is lefs cafy to ex* 
plain the fecret caufes which have rooted this prejudice fo deeply 
in the human jnind, that the light of increafing fcience and phi^ 
lofophy, ftrengthened by the yet far ftronger rays of revela- 
tion, have never been able altogether to exterminate it. It ever 
has, and probably ever will prevail ; and, I believe, there are 
many individuals in the world, who, whilp they publicly affeft 
to treat this fuperfiitioos appreheniion with difdain and ridicule, 
are fecretly the flaves of its power. It has been very happily 
ridiculed by our beft moral writers, particularly by Addifon, 
Gay^ and Johnibn, 

The unlucky d^ys in the Roman cal^dar were termed ne- 
fadi, for this reafon; the power of the pr^tor to adminifter 
judice was exprefled in thefe three words, po, oico, aodico. 
The days on which he exercifed his ppwer were termed dies 
FASTI. When it was not lawftil for him to fit in ji^dgment^ 
fuch days were c^ed nefaftu from nefarit when the thre^ wor49 
above mentioned might not be fpokeo. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

What J and how great the difference betwixt a hiftory or 
anndls r a pajfage on this fubje£l from the firft hook 
tf the '^ Res Gefla'' of Sempronius AJellio. , 

SOME are of opinion that a hiftory differs 
from annals in this, that both being a narration 
of fafts, a hiftory is, properly fpeaking, an account 
of thofe things, at the performance of which, he who 
relates them was prefent. That .this was the opi- 
nion of fome, Verrius FlacCus relates, in his fourth 
book of the Signification of Words, who at the 
fame time intimates, that he has doubts on thfe fub- 
jeft. He neverthelefs thinks, that there may feem 
fome appearance of reafon in this opinion, becaufe 
in Greek, hiftory fignifies a knowledge of things 
prefent. But we are accuftomed to underftand 
that annals arc altogether the fame as hiftories, but 
that hiftories are not .the fame altogether as annals ; 
as that which is a man is neceffarily an animal, but; 
that which is an animal is not of neceflity a man. 
Thus indeed they fay, that hiftories are the expofi- 
tion or demonftration, or whatever clfe they may 
call it, of fafts, but that annals are the fafts of a 
number of years, the order of each year being ob- 
ferved, regularly put together. But^ when fads 
are defcribed not by years but feparate days, this 
Jiiftory is expreffcd by the Greek word sf >!/*?/)*? ; the 

I^atin 
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Ladn interpretatiOD of which is in the firft book of 
Scmpromus Afellio, fix>m which I have alio ex« 
traded other paffages, that we may fee what he 
conceives to be the difference betwixt faiits and 
annals. 

" But betwixt thofe," faid he, ^^ who thought 
proper to leave annals, and thofe who attempted to 
defcribe the adlions (Res Geftne) of the RomiUis, 
there was this uniform difference — the books of 
annals only pointed out the things which were ilonc 
in each particular year, in the manner of thofc who 
write a diary, which the Greeks calji i^n/Aipif. J^'or 
us, it feems enough, that wc are not only ubU? to 
fay that fuch a thing was aftually done, but to Ihew 
with what particular motive and dcfign." 

In the fame book, a little afterwards, this AfcUio 
fays — 

" For neither can books of annah have the 
fmalleft effed, either in making men more /Ciihiiiii 
to defend the commonwealth, or more rrlu<f:lant to 
perpetrate evil; but to write in what confuHhip a 
war was begun, by what means it was tcrininatal, 
and who had the honours of a trium[)h, and to re- 
late the particular things done in this war, and not 
at the fame time to explain what tlu' fi-nuc de- 
creed, what law or ftatutc was cna^brd, nor with 
what views thefe things were done, this is but tell- 
ing tales for cliildren, and by no nneans writing 
hiftor>%" 

On the mcaniBg of the word )Mory, fee Vol* IV, of my 
tiaaflatiQa of Herodotus, page 105, Tbc modcni wcufm&m 

if 
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cf the terms annals and hidory is fufHciently decifive. Annals 
are underilood to be a plain recital of paft tranfaftions^ without 
any adventitious comments. The office of hiflory cannot be 
better defined than in the words of Mr. Gibbon^ which I quote 
from memory :— 

«« Hiflory, whofe office it is to record the tranfaftions of paft 
ages> for the inftrufUon of the prefent, would but ill execute 
this honourable employment, did (he condefcend to plead the 
caufe oftyrants, andjuftifythe maxims of perfecution,** 

The fame writer fays, in another place — 

" Wars, and the adminiftradon of public affairs, are the prin- 
dpal fubjedls of hiftory." 

I tranfcribe, for the amufement of the reader^ a paffage from 
Lucian's traft on writing true Hiftory. / 

*' Since thefe things happened, namely, the war with the Bar- 
baiians, the overthrow received in America, and thofe frequent 
viftories, all the world writes hiflory ; nay, every man fets up 
for a Thucydides, an Herodotus, or a Xenophon. And it ap» 
pears to be a true faying, tnat war is the parent of all things, 
lince it has begot fo many hiflorians in this fingle country," 

We learn from a paffage in Suetonius, that before the time 
of Pompey nobody undertook to write hiftory but perfons of 
noble birth.—*' Cornelius Nepos is of opinion, that Odacilius 
Politus was the firft freedman who engaged in writing hiftory, 
which was ufually the employment of none but men of diftindUon 
— (Non nifi ab honeftiffimo quoqup fcribi folitare.)" 

See Bayle's Differtation upon Defimatory Libels, 
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Chap. XIX. 

Meaning of " adoptatio " and " arrogatioy* bow they 
differ. Form of words ufed by any one who appeals 
to the people on tbefuijeSl " in Uteris arrogandisJ^ 

WHEN ftrangers are received into another 
family, and in the place of children, it is 
^ done either by the praetor or the people '. That 
which is done by the praetor is called adoptado^ 
that by the people, arrogado. They are adopted 
when they are given up by the parent, in whofe 
power they are, by a third legal mancipadon; and 
they are claimed by him who adopts, before him 
who legally prefides. They are arrogated, \i\iOf 
being mailers of their own perfons, give themfelves 
up to the power of another, and they themfelves are 
the authors of the faft. But thefe arrogations do 
not take place raflily and without due examination. 
Comitia are fummoned, at which the high gpriefts 

^y/ * It is unneceflary to repeat, that the parental authority of 
ancient Rome was unlimited. When^ therefore^ a ^ther wiihed 
to releafe a Ton from this authority, he took him before the 
pnetor, and then formally fold him three times to a friend. 
This friend, after the third fale, fold him again to his father* 
This was called emancipation. What is here called adoptatio, 
Ciceib calls adoptio. Adoption was alfo in ufe among the 
Q reeks ; there were two modes ; one by arms, the other, finga- 
Jar enough, was by introducing the adopted child betwixt the 
i^irt and fkin of the parent. p/^ , 

pre^lllj 
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prefide, which are termed curiata % and the age of 
him who wifhes to arrogate is . confidered j whether 
it be not fuitable to have children of his own % and 
whether the efFefts of him who is arrogated be not 
inGdioufly coveted; and we have an oath handed 
down to us, which was contrived by Q^Mucius, 
Pontifex Maximus, which was taken at this cere- 
mony. But no one could be arrogated before he be- 
came a youth ^ It was called arrogatio^htc^utt this 

kind 

* Ctfr/Vz/tf.]— The Comitia Curiata were thofe at which the 
people voted by curiae ; of thefe were thirty. What the ma- 
jority decided was faid to be the will pf the people. 

3 Children of his oat;».]— It was a matter of extreme ridiculo 
at Rome, as well it might, that the emperor Elagabalus, at the 
age of fourteen, adopted Alexander Severus, at the age of 
twelve. This is related on the teftimony of Herodian, Hift. 5, 
7. Other examples of abfurd and unnatural adoption are re- 
lated by Suetonius and others. And it was alledged as a reafbn 
why adoptions were fo frequent at Rome, that they afforded fb 
favourable an opportunity for fraud and licentioufnefs. This 
cuftom, which mull have had a powerful agency on the manners 
of the Romans, has not been animadverted upon by Mr. Gib- 
bon with the ferioufnefs it appears to deferve. When we read 
that Clodius, who was a patrician of the noble family of Clau- 
dius, procured himfelf to be adopted into a plebeian family, 
that he might the more effedlually gratify his rcfentment againil 
Cicero, and of the adoption of Dolabella into the Livian fa- 
mily, from a motive not more honourable, J cannot help being 
fcrprifed that it fhould in a manner efcape the fagacity of th« 
hiftorian, whofe obje^c was to defcribe the caufes of the decline 
of Rome. 

* J youth.] — The original is velliceps. The natural deriva- 
tion of this word feems to be from veHis, a garment, and capio, to 
take : yet GeiTner aiferts, that veftit has fometimes the fignifica- 

tion 
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kind of removal into the family of another was by 
aflcing the people ; the form of which rogation 
was this — 
\/ '^ Romans, you are defired to ordain, that Lu- 
cius Valerius fhould be declared the fon of Lucius 
Titius, with the fame legal rights as if born from a 
father and mother of that family; and that he fhould 
have power of life and death over him as a father 
ought to have over his fon. I defire you, O Ro- 
mans, to granC what I have afked." V^ 

But neither could a ward, nor a woman not in the 
power of a parent, be arrogated, becaufe women had 
no part in the comitia, and it was not allowed guar* 
dians to have fo great authority over their wards, as 
to fubjeft the perfon of one free born, committed to 
his care, to the power of another. But Maflurius 

tion of beard. I fhould rather imagine that vefliceps alludes to 
the period when the toga pra^texta was laid afide, and the 
toga virilis, or manly gown, taken ; this was, when they had com- 
pleted their fevcnteenth year. This is defcribcd in four lines by 
Perfius, which I give in the tranflation of Dryden :— 

** When firft my childifh robe rcfign'd the charge, 
And left me unconfin'd to live at large ; 
When now my golden bulla hung on high, n 
The houlhold gods declared me part a boy ; > 
And my white ihield proclaimed my liberty." J 

The bulla was a gold heart, which boys of quality wore about 
their necks ; and the white Ihicld was an emblem that they had 
not yet feen military fervice. The idea that veftis may mean a 
beard, receives confirmation from the following paflage in Lu- 
cretius :•»- 

« Molli vefUt lanugine malas.'* 

Sabimip^ 
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Sabinus fays, that freedmen could be legally 
adopted by the free bom. He thought that it 
never was nor could be allowed, that men of the 
rank of thofe who had been made free, could by^* 
adoption obtain the rights of thofe who were free 
born ; otherwife, if this ancient law of adoption pre- 
vailed, even a flave before the praetor could be re- 
ceived in adoption by his matter; which, he fays, 
many writers on the ancient law have aflerted could 
be done. I obferve in the oration of Publius 
Scipio, which when cenfor he made to the people 
concerning manners, among other things which he 
reprehended as being done contrary to the inftitu- 
tions of our anceftors ; he alfo found fault with this, 
that a fon who was adopted gave to the father who 
adopted him the legal rights of a natural father. 
The paflage in" the oration is this — , 

*' In one tribe a father gives his vote, in another 
the fon, and the adopted fon gives the fame rights 
as if naturally born to his adopting father. That 
they diredted the abfent to be cenfed, fo that it 
ceafcd to be neceffary for any one to appear ^ at the 
cenfus.'* 

^ 5 ToappearJ] — We learn from hence that in the earlier periods 
of the public, and in the firfl inftitution of the cenfor's office, it 
was indifpen fable that the citizens who were to be rated fhould 
perfonally appear. As the cenfor's duty was to rate the fortunes 
and infpeft the morals of the Romans, the moment that abfence 
was difpenfed with, this latter part of the office was rendered 
nugatory, and thq office itfelf of no material dignity or ufe. 

C H A F« 
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Chap. XX, 

Capito Afinius made a Latin word of ^^ Jolcscijmus :" 
what the old Latins called this ; in what manner the 
fame Capito Afinius defined ^^ Jolcecijmy 

ASOLCECISM was called in Latin, by Ca- 
pito Afinius, and others of his tirtie, imparilitas, 
and by the older. Latins ftribligo \ as if froni the 
change and defeft of a twifted fentence, and, as it 
were, a certain fterobiligo: which fault Capito 
Afinius, in his letters to Clodius Tufcus, thus de* 
fines : — *' A folcecifm," fays he, " is an unequal 
and incongruous compofition of the parts of a fcn- 

■ StrihligOy] or rather flrobiligo. — ^ See Suidas at the word 
rr^J^tXoc. Stribligo is ufed to Hgnify rometimes an artichoke, 
fometimes a whirlwind. It is a word of unufoal occurrence. 
I find it in Arnobius adverfus Gentes, book i. 

*' Et tamen Oh ! ifti qui pollutas res noftrasvitiorum crimina, 
mini fceditate, ftribiliginesy et vos iftas libris illis in maximis 
atque admirabilibus non habetis ?" 

Its derivation is from a^^t^uy whence it means any kind of 
contention. The reader will be pleafed to fee a definition of the 
word foloecifm from a Hiftory of Englifti Poefy, written fo early 
^ the year 1589, by Puttenham : — 

** Your next intolerable vice is /olecijmus, or incongruitic, as {i^^ 
when we fpeak falfe Englifhe, that is, by mifufing the gramnuit^'^^^ 
call rules to be obferved in cafes, genders^ tenfes, and fuch like; 
every poore fcholler knowes the fault, and cals it the breaking 
of Pri/dan*s head, for he was among the Latines a principaU 
{rammarian.'* ^* , 

tencc. • 
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tence. But as* foloecifm is a Greek word, whether 
the Attics, who (poke moft elegantly, ufed it, has 
often been an objeft of enquiry. But among die 
Greeks of the beft authority, I am unable to find 
cither the word foloecifm or barbarifm. For they 
ufed Pof 6«f ck as coXoixoy. The more ancient among 
us often vScd/ol^cuSy but I cannot find that they ever 
ukd/olarcifmus. But if it be fo, folcecifinus is not 
proper either in Greek or Latin. 



w 



Chap. XXI. 

fba^ if is not barbarousy but good Latin, to Jay, ^ flu- 
via,* " compluria,' and *' compIuriesJ* 

AF R I E N D of mine of competent learnings 
accidentally ufed in converfation the word 
pluria^ not from any oflentation, nor becaufe he 
thought />/«r^ might not be faid. He is a man of J 
ferious learning, attached to the focial duties, and 
by no means particular in his choice of words. But 
I believe, that from his frequent perufal of ancient 
writers, this word, which he had repeatedly met with, 
became familiar to his tongue. There was pre- 
fent when he ufed it an impertinent caviller at words, 
who had read very little, and thofe only books which 
are in every one's hands. He had a few familiar 
rules, which he had heard of the forms of grammar, 

* fome 
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feme riide and half-learried, bthcfs » iftcorreft, and 
thefe he thi:ew about hirh when he met any one, as 
• duft into the eyes *. On this occafion, addreffing ttif 
. friend, " You have ufed," faid he, " ^lUria bar- 
baroufly ; for this word has neither rdafon nor au- 
thority." — Then my friend replied with a fmile, 
*' I fhall be obliged to you, my good Sir, as wc 
have now leifiire from more ferious biififiefs, if yoU 
will tell how it happens that plurid^ or, what is the 
fame thing, compluriay is ufed barbardufly, and not 
properly, by M. Cato, (^ Claudius, Valeritis An- 
tias, L. ^lius, P. Nigidius, and M. Varfo, who' 
have ufed themfelves,. and approved in others, this 
word, not to mention a great number of ancient 
orators and poets ?" — To which the other anlwercfd,^ 
^rrogandy enough : " Thefe authorities,'* fays he^ 
*^ you have from the age of the Fauni and Abori- 
gines *, and you affent to this rule. For no com- 
parative neuter word in the plural number and no- 

y ' Duft into the ey^s.) — This is a proverbial cxprcflioii taken' 
from an old military ftrata^em., Plutarch relates,- in his Life 
of Sertonius, that he commanded hia foldiery to throw duft in 
the eyes of the enemy. It became afterwards an exprefiion for 
wantonly and defiberately perplexing the judgment of any one. 
Among ourfelves it is not unfrequently applied to tTie fuccefsful 
adminiftration of a bribe giVen to obtain a favourable decMon^ 
or to prevent any one from feeing what would be to our pre-"^ 
judice. 

* Fauni and Aborigines, ^'^T\ir% alludes to the fiibdous age 
when Fannus, the fon of Saturn/ waf fuppofed to reign in Italy.- 
The Aborigines were underllood to be the finl inhabitants «£ 
Jltaly. 

Vol. I. % ifemi 
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minative cafe, has the letter / before the final a^ as 
melioray majorat graviora. It is therefore cuftomary 
to fay not pluria, but pluray le(^, contrary to th? in- 
variable rule^ in the comparative degree, the lettqr i 
Ihould occur before the final ^?*"— When my friend, 
not thinking this impertinent fellow worthy of more 
words, returned, "I believe there are many letters 
of Sinnius Capito, a very learned man, collefted in 
one book, and depofited in the temple, of Peace ^ 
The firft epiftle Is to Pacuvius Labeo ; the title of 
which is prefixed, * We ought to fay pluria^ and 
not flura,* — In this epiftle he urges many gram- 
matical reafons, by which he Ihews that pluria is 
good Latin, and that plura is barbarous. I there- 
fore refer you to Capito j from him you will alfo 
learn, if you are able to comprehend what is intro- 
duced in that epiftle, that pluria, or jpluraf is abfo- 
lute, or fimple, and not, as you feem to think, of the 
comparative degree. Thi3 opinion of Sinnio re- 
ceives additional confirmation, becaufe when we iky 
compluries ♦/e do not ufe it with a comparative 
fenfe. But fi-om £ompluria, compluries is applied 
adverbially. But as this does not frequendy occur, 
I have fubjoined a verfe of Plautus, from the co- 
medy called The Perfian: — 

"Quid metuis*? metuo hercle vero, fenfi ego 
compluries*** 

Sa 

• TcTftpIe of Peace."] — Here was a putiic Hbrary eftablilhed by 
Vefpafian. 

^ ^iiii mstuis P^-'^Thii pafla^e occurs in die third -fcen^ of 

the 
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So alfo M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins, has 
tifed this word three tinnes'. — 

Compluries eorum milites mercenarii inter fcfe 
multi alteri alteros accidere, ficmplurie^ multi finnul 
ad hoftes transfiigere £omplurUs in imperatorem ina- 
petum fecere/* 

the foarth a£L But in the edition which I have by me of Gror 
novius it is read not compluries^ but compluresi nor is any notice 
taken of the word in this notes. It has in the pafTage before ut 
^he meaning oi often. 
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